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1949-1950 

Saturday -Monday .     Orientation    and    placement    of    new 

students. 

Tuesday -Wednesday.     Registration. 

Thursday.    First  day  of  classes. 

Wednesday.     Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  1:00  p.m. 

Monday.     Thanksgiving  recess  ends  at  8:00  a.m. 

Friday.     Last  day  of  classes. 

Monday-Friday.     Final  examinations. 

Saturday.     Christmas  vacation  begins. 


Monday.     Registration   of  new  students. 
Tuesday.     First  day  of  classes. 

Saturday.     Classes  will  meet   (in  place  of  classes  on  Janu- 
ary 2) . 

Friday.     Last  day  of  classes. 

Saturday,  Monday-Thursday.     Final  examinations. 
Spring  recess  begins. 


Monday.     Registration  of  new  students. 
Tuesday.     First  day  of  classes. 

Saturday.     Classes  will  meet    (in  place  of  classes  on  Mon- 
day, March  20)  . 
Friday.     Last  day  of  classes. 

Saturday,  Monday-Thursday.     Final  examinations. 
Monday.     Commencement. 


Monday.     Registration. 
Tuesday.     First  day  of  classes. 
Saturday.     Classes  will  meet. 
Saturday.     Classes  will  meet. 
Tuesday.     Last  day  of  classes. 
Wednesday-Thursday.     Final  examinations. 

Friday.     Registration. 
Saturday.     First  day  of  classes 
Saturday.     Classes  will  meet. 
Saturday.     Last  day  of  classes. 
Monday-Tuesday.     Final  examinations. 
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Part  One 
OFFICERS 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 


Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott,  Chairman  ex  officio 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio 

Life  Trustees 

Cameron  Morrison,  Governor,  1921-1925 

J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Governor,  1933-1937 

Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Governor,  1937-1941 

♦Joseph  Melville  Broughton,  Governor,  1941-1945 

Robert  Gregg  Cherry,  Governor,  1945-1949 

Class  of  April  1,   1949 


Miss  Emily  S.  Austin,  Edgecombe 
Miss  Annie  Moore  Cherry, 

Halifax 
David  Clark,  Mecklenburg 
James  Hector  Clark,  Bladen 
Clyde  Kitchen  Council, 

Columbus 
Benjamin  Bryant  Everett, 

Halifax 
Mrs.  Sue  Ramsey  Johnston 

Ferguson,  Alexander 
James  Skinner  Ficklen,  Pitt 
James  Alexander  Gray,  Forsyth 
Reginald  Lee  Harris,  Person 
William  Edwin  Horner,  Lee 
Hugh  Horton,  Martin 


Robert  Eugene  Little,  Anson 
Daniel  Killian  Moore,  Jackson 
Thomas  Jenkins  Pearsall,  Nash 
Julian  Hawley  Poole,  Moore 
John  Albert  Pritchett,  Bertie 
Claude  Wharton  Rankin, 

Cumberland 
Foy  Roberson,  Durham 
Thomas  Clarence  Stone, 

Rockingham 
Walter  Frank  Taylor,  Wayne 
Mrs.  May  Lovelace  Tomlinson, 

Guilford 
Fitzhugh  Ernest  Wallace, 

Lenoir 
Graham  Woodard,  Wilson 


Class  of  April  1,   1951 


Arch  Turner  Allen,  Wake 
Edward  Stephenson  Askew, 

Pamlico 
Kemp  Davis  Battle,  Nash 
James  Albert  Bridger,  Bladen 
Charles  Albert  Cannon, 

Cabarrus 


Richard  Thurmond  Chatham, 

Forsyth 
William  Grimes  Clark, 

Edgecombe 
Arthur  Mills  Dixon,  Gaston 
Frank  Wills  Hancock,  Jr., 

Granville 


•Deceased,  March  6,  1949. 
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Officers 


Charles  Andrew  Jonas,  Lincoln 
Arthur  Hill  London,  Chatham 
Mrs.  Sadie  McBrayer  McCain, 

Moore 
*Mrs.  Gertrude  Dills  McKee, 

Jackson 
-[-Raymond  Maxwell,  Craven 
Reid  Atwater  Maynard, 

Alamance 
Andrew  Lee  Monroe,  Wake 
Kemp  Battle  Nixon,  Lincoln 


John  Johnston  Parker, 

Mecklenburg 
Robert  Wright  Proctor, 

McDowell 
Benjamin  Franklin  Royal, 

Carteret 
William  Burden  Shuford, 

Catawba 
E.  W.  Stevens,  Duplin 
Fred  I.  Sutton,  Lenoir 
Mrs.  Grace  Taylor 

Rodenbough,  Stokes 


Class  of  April  1,  1953 

Wade  Barber,  Chatham 
Samuel  Masters  Blount, 

Beaufort 
Victor  Silas  Bryant,  Durham 
Miss  Gertrude  Carraway, 

Craven 
John  Washington  Clark, 

Randolph 
Collier  Cobb,  Jr.,  Orange 
George  S.  Coble,  Davidson 
Mrs.  Laura  Weil  Cone,  Guilford 
John  Gilmer  Dawson,  Lenoir 
Joseph  C.  Eagles,  Wilson 
W.  Roy  Hampton,  Washington 
John  Sprunt  Hill,  Durham 
Benjamin  Kittrell  Lassiter, 

Granville 


John  Q.  LeGrand, 

New  Hanover 
Henry  Abel  Lineberger,  Gastc 
Mrs.  Frances  Newsome  Mille 

Wake 
Glenn  C.  Palmer,  Haywood 
Edwin  Pate,  Scotland 
James  Carlton  Pittman,  Lee 
J.  E.  Ramsey,  Rowan 
Roy  Rowe,  Pender 
John  Benton  Stacy,  Rockinghat 
Kenneth  Spencer  Tanner, 

Rutherford 
William  Bradley  Umstead, 

Durham 
E.  Leigh  Winslow,  Perquimans 


Class  of  April  1,   1955 


Herbert  Dalton  Bateman, 

Wilson 
Wilbur  H.  Currie,  Moore 
P.  B.  Ferrebee,  Cherokee 
Ben  E.  Fountain,  Edgecombe 
O.  Max  Gardner,  Jr.,  Cleveland 
H.  S.  Gibbs,  Carteret 
A.  H.  Harris,  Pamlico 


Ira  Thomas  Johnston,  Ashe 
Vernon  G.  James,  Pasquotank 
John  H.  Kerr,  Jr.,  Warren 
John  G.  Kesler,  Rowan 
Mark  C.  Lassiter,  Greene 
J.  Spencer  Love,  Guilford 
Willie  Lee  Lumpkin,  Franklin 


*  Deceased,  November  28,  1948. 
tDeceased. 


Trustees 
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Henry  Bur  well  Marrow, 

Johnston 
Lennox  Polk  McLendon, 

Guilford 
William  Daniel  Merritt,  Person 
J.  F.  Milliken,  Union 
Rudolph  I.  Mintz,  New  Hanover 


Rosa  B.  Parker,  Stanly 
Clarence  Poe,  Wake 
Carl  A.  Rudisill,  Gaston 
George  M .  Stephens,  Buncombe 
John  Wesley  Umstead,  Jr., 
Orange 


Executive  Committee 

Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott,  Chairman 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary 

Class  of  1950:  Mrs.  Laura  W.  Cone,  Victor  S.  Bryant,  Mrs.  May  L. 

Tomlinson 
Class  of  1952:  Clarence  Poe,  Clyde  K.  Council,  *Thomas  J.  Pearsall 
Class  of  1954:  John  W.  Umstead,  Jr.,  John  W.  Clark,  J.  C.  B.  Ehring- 

haus 
Class  of  1956:  John  Sprunt  Hill,  Edwin  Pate,  John  J.  Parker 


•Appointed  February  16,  1948. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Office  at  Chapel  Hill) 

A  consolidation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chape 
Hill,  The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh 
and  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  a 
Greensboro. 

*  Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President 
William  Donald  Carmichael,  Jr.,  S.B.Comm.,  Controller 

The  Administrative  Council 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill:  Robert  Burto: 
House,  Herman  Glenn  Baity,  William  Smith  Wells,  John  Na 
thaniel  Couch,  John  Brooks  Woosley 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering:  John  Willlan 
Harrelson,  Donald  Benton  Anderson,  William  Edward  Shinn 
Clarence  Bonner  Shulenberger,  Lillian  Lee  Vaughan 

The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina:  Waltei 
Clinton  Jackson,  Albert  S.  Keister,  Margaret  Messenger  Ed 
wards,  Mereb  E.  Mossman,  Emily  Holmes  Watkins 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AT  CHAPEL  HILL 

General  Administrative  Officers 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  TJie  University 
at  Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  The  University  of  Nortl 
Carolina 

Almonte  Charles  Howell,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

Allan  Wilson  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Faculty 

Julius  Algernon  Warren,  Treasurer 

Claude  Edward  Teague,  A.B.,  Assistant  Controller  and  Busines. 
Manager 

Deans  of  Instruction 

William  Smith  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science: 

and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  A.B.,  B.Litt.    (Oxon.) ,  Dean  of  the  Genera, 

College 


*Resigned  March  29,  1949,  to  accept  appointment  as  United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
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William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  the   Graduate 

School 
Dudley  deWitt  Carroll,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
*Robert  Hasley  Wettach,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 

Law 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine 
Marion  Lee  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
Miss  Susan  Grey  Akers,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library  Science 
Edward    Grafton    McGavran,    A.B.,    M.D.,    M.P.H.,    Dean    of    the 
School  of  Public  Health 

Officers  of  Admissions,  Registration,  and  Records 

Lee  Roy  Wells  Armstrong,  A.B.,  Director  of  Admissions 

Edwin  Sidney  Lanier,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Records 

Miss  Josephine  Pritchard,  Senior  Recorder,  Office  of  Records 

Officers  of  Student  Welfare 

Frederick  Henry  Weaver,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Students 
Katherine  Kennedy  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women 
William  Clyde  Friday,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
Raymond  Lewis  Jefferies,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 
Joseph  M.  Galloway,  B.S.,  Director  of  Placement 
Elizabeth  Parker,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Placement 
Ernest  Lloyd  Mackie,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Student  Awards  and  Distinc- 
tions 
Frederick  Carlyle  Shepard,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  to  Veterans 
William  Decatur  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Director  of  University  Testing  Service 
Edward  McGowan  Hedgpeth,  A.B.,  M.D.,  University  Physician 
Robert  Allison  Fetzer,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  and 

Athletics 
Oliver  Kelly  Cornwell,  M.A.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  for 

Men 
Mrs.  Ruth  White  Fink,  A.M.,  Director  of  Physical  Education  for 

Women 
Claude  C.  Shotts,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  B.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Robert  L.  Barrus,  A.B.,  Associate  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Gay  Wilson  Currie,  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  R.N.,  Secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
Edwin  Sidney  Lanier,  Director  of  Student  Aid  Office 
Robert  M.  Watson,  Jr.,  Acting  Director  of  Graham  Memorial 


•Resigned  as  Dean,  effective  June  30,  194S 


14  Officers 

Officers  of  the  Business  Organization 

Claude   Edward   Teague,   A.B.,   Assistant    Controller   and   Business 

Manager 
Alexander    Hurlbutt    Shepard,    M.A.,    Assistant    to    the    Business 

Manager 
James  Allen  Williams,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 
Thomas  Hilton   Evans,  S.B. Coram.,   Supervisor  of  Accounting  and 

Control 
John  Samuel  Bennett,  S.B.,  R.E.,  Director  of  Operations 
James  Arthur  Branch,  Supervisor  of  Purchases  and  Stores 

The  University  Library 

Charles  Everett  Rush,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  MA.,  Director  of  Libraries  and 

Chairman  of  the  Library  Division 
Olan  Victor  Cook,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian 
William  Porter  Kellam,  A.M.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Assistant  Librarian 

Other  Administrative  Officers 

Russell   Marvin    Grumman,    B.H.,    Director,    University    Extension 

Division 
Joseph  Maryon  Saunders,  A.M.,  Alumni  Secretary 
Robert  Wilson  Madry,  A.B.,  B.Litt.,  Director,  The  University  News 

Bureau 
Lambert  Davis,  M.A.,  Director,   The   University  of  North   Carolina 

Press 
Glen  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Hill  Hall  of  Music 
John  Volney  Allcott,  M.A.,  Director,  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery 
Earl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Director,  Communication  Center 


OFFICERS  OF    INSTRUCTION 


Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 

A.B.,  1909  (North  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1916  (Columbia)  ;  LL.D.,  (Birmingham- 
Southern,  Davidson,  Duke,  William  and  Mary,  Wake  Forest,  Harvard,  Amherst, 
Princeton,  Temple,  Dartmouth)  ;  D.C.L.    (Catawba) ;  D.Litt.    (Columbia) 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
A.B.  1916  (North  Carolina)  ;  A.M.,  1917  (Harvard) ;  LL.D.  (Catawba,  Bow- 
doin) 

By  action  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  the  General  Faculty 
includes  all  members  of  the  University's  teaching  force  above  the  rank 
of  Instructor  and  all  general  administrative  officers  of  the  institution. 
In  the  President  and  the  General  Faculty  is  vested  final  authority 
(under  the  Trustees)  over  all  matters  of  University  policy  and  activity. 
Under  the  General  Faculty  the  colleges  and  the  schools  have  separate 
faculties  and  administrative  boards,  which  have  final  authority  over 
matters  pertaining  solely  to  such  colleges  or  schools.  In  the  following 
list  are  included  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  General  Faculty 
who  have  not  been  listed  under  Officers  of  Administration,  the  names 
of  all  administrative  officers  who  also  do  actual  teaching,  and  the 
names  of  all  instructors  and  part-time  instructors.  The  names  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Elie  Maynard  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1941,  M.A.,  1944  (University  of  Richmond);  B.D.,  1944  (Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity  School)  ;  A.M.,  1947,  Ph.D.,  1948    (Harvard) 

Joseph  Edison  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 

Ph.G.,  1925,  Ph.Ch.,  1927  (College  of  Pharmacy,  Columbia)  ;  B.S.,  1929  (Michi- 
gan) ;  M.A.,  1932   (Columbia) ;  Ph.D.,  1935    (California) 

Nicholson  Barney  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  1915    (Washington  and  Lee) ;  M.A.,  1920,  Ph.D.,  1922    (Columbia) 

Raymond  William  Adams,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  1920   (Beloit) ;  A.M.,  1921,  Ph.D.,  1928    (North  Carolina) 

Agatha  Boyd  Adams,  A.B.,   M.A.,  Library  Extension   Associate  Li- 
brarian 
A.B.,  1915   (Randolph  Macon)  ;  M.A.,  1924,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1939   (North  Carolina) 

Dorothy  C.  Adkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  1931,  Ph.D.,  1937    (Ohio  State) 
Thomas  Worthen  Aiken,  B.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.A.,   1946    (American  University) 


16  Officers 

Susan  Grey  Akers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Library  Science  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Library  Science 

A.B.,   1909    (Kentucky);   Certificate,   1913    (Library  School,   Wisconsin);   Ph.D., 
1932    (Chicago) 

Edgar  Alden,  M.M.,  Instructor  in  Music 
B.M.,  1936,  M.M.,  1940   (Oberlin) 

John  Volney  Allcott,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Art 
Ph.B.,  1928    (Wisconsin)  ;  M.A.,  1936    (Chicago) 

Ernest  Marvin  Allen,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 
A.B.,  1938,  A.M.,  1940    (North  Carolina) 

Walter  Allen,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin 
A.B.,  1932    (Wesleyan);  Ph.D.,   1936    (Yale) 

Mary  Edna  Anders,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  in  Library  Science 
and  Librarian  of  the  School  of  Library  Science 

A.B.,  1943   (University  of  Alabama)  ;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1947    (University  of  North 
Carolina) 

Bernhard  W.  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  B.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical 

Literature  on  the  James  A.  Gray  Foundation 

A.B.,  1936   (College  of  the  Pacific) ;  A.M.,  1938,  B.D.,  1939   (Pacific  School  of 

Religion)  ;  Ph.D.,  1945    (Yale) 
Frank  Walter  Anderson,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1947   (Birmingham-Southern)  ;  M.A.,  1948   (North  Carolina) 
James  Clarence  Andrews,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry 
and  Nutrition 

B.S.  in  Chem.,  1915    (Iowa)  ;  Ph.D.,  1918    (Columbia) 
Antonias  Antonakas,  M.S.,  Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.S.,  1929    (High  Point  College)  ;   M.S.,   1934    (North  Carolina) 
Gordon  Harold  Argo,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  1947    (Birmingham-Southern)  ;   M.A.,  1948    (Middlebury) 

Lowell  DeWitt  Ashby,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  1936   (Hastings  College)  ;  M.A.,  1938    (Nebraska)  ;  Ph.D.,  1948    (Wiscon- 
sin) 

Warren  Ashby,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1939    (Maryville  College) ;  B.D.,  1942    (Yale)  ;  Ph.D.,  1949    (Yale) 
Emmett  S.  Ashcraft,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1930    (Wake  Forest)  ;   M.A.,  1939    (North  Carolina) 
Earlene  Atchison,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

A.B.,    1941     (Huntingdon    College)  ;    M.A.,    1943     (Alabama)  ;    Ph.D.,    1946 

(Virginia) 
Edith  Eugenia  Averitt,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Geology  Librarian 

A.B.,  1925,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1934   (North  Carolina) 
William  Brantley  Aycock,  A.M.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

B.S.,     1936    (North  Carolina  State  College)  ;   A.M.,   1937,  J.D.,   1948    (North 

Carolina) 


Officers  of  Instruction  17 

Herbert  Ralph  Baer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1923   (Cornell)  ;  LL.B.,  1926   (Harvard) 
Roberto  Baessa,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1946    (North  Carolina) 
English  Bagby,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1913,  A.M.,  1914   (Princeton);  Ph.D.,  1918    (Johns  Hopkins) 
James  Osler  Bailey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1927,  Ph.D.,  1934    (North  Carolina) 

Herman  Glenn  Baity,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 

A.B.,    1917,   S.B.   in   C.E.,    1922    (North    Carolina);    S.M.,    1925,    Sc.D.,    1928 
(Harvard) 

Hal  Lackey  Ballew,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Lee  Armistead  Barclay,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Accounting 

B.S.,  1943    (Alabama) 
Gerald  Alan  Barrett,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law 
and  Adviser  in  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1933    (Lehigh)  ;  LL.B.,  1936    (Columbia) 
♦Marvin  C.  Bass,  B.S.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1943    (William  and  Mary) 
James  Rush  Beeler,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,   1942    (North  Carolina) 
Charles  Dale  Beers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  1921,  A.M.,  1922   (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1925    (Johns  Hopkins) 
William  Francis  Belcher,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,    1942    (Texas   Technological   College)  ;    A.M.,    1947     (North    Carolina) 
Clyde  R.  Bell,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Botany 

A.B.,  1947   (Carolina) 
Michael  Kalen  Berkut,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry  and 
Nutrition 

B.S.,  1941    (N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering) 
George  Ferdinand  Bentley,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Circulation  Librarian 

A.B.,  1937    (Vanderbilt)  ;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1941    (Peabody) 
Charles  Cecil  Bernard,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1937,  M.A.,  1938    (Florida) 
L.  L.  Bernard,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.B.A.,  1938    (Tulane)  ;   M.A.,   1947    (North  Carolina) 
Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine 
and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1921    (North  Carolina) ;  M.D.,  1927    (Harvard) 
Harold  A.  Bierck,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  1938,  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1944   (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles) 


"Appointed  February  16,  1949. 


18  Officers 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1932   (Furraan)  ;  A.M.,  1933   (North  Carolina)  ;  A.M.,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1940 
(Harvard) 

Robert  J.  Blackwell,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,  1947    (Texas  Christian) 

James  Cyril  Dickson  Blaine,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business 

Administration 

B.Comm.,  1934   (Queen's  University,  Canada)  ;  S.M.,  1939,  Ph.D.,  1941    (North 
Carolina) 

Charles  Barkley  Blair,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 

A.B.,  1938   (Maryville  College) 
Sankey  Lee  Blanton,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Geology  and 
Geography 

B.S.,  1945   (North  Carolina) 
Margaret  Blee,  M.Ed.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.S.,  1933    (Missouri)  ;  M.Ed.,  1941    (Mills  College) 
*Ralph  Steele  Boggs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish 

Ph.B.,  1926,  Ph.D.,  1930    (Chicago) 
Richmond  Pugh  Bond,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  E?iglish 

A.B.,  1920    (Vanderbilt)  ;  A.M.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1929    (Harvard) 
Francis  W.  Bonner,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1939,  M.A.,  1940    (Alabama) 
Raj  Chandra  Bose,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Statistics 

M.A.,  1938,  Ph.D.,   1947    (University  of  Calcutta) 
Ralph  Walton  Bost,  Ph.D.,  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1923    (Newberry)  ;  A.M.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1928    (North  Carolina) 
Wayne  A.  Bowers,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  1938    (Oberlin)  ;  Ph.D.,  1943    (Cornell) 
Frank  Otto  Bowman,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Geology  and 
Geography 

A.B.,  1941    (Williams  College)  ;  B.S.  1942   (North  Carolina) 
William  Bragaw,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
William  Bracy,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1936,  M.A.,  1939    (North  Carolina) 
Albert  Arthur  Branca,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  1940  (North  Carolina) 
fHENRY  Parker  Brandis,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,   1928    (North  Carolina);   LL.B.,   1931    (Columbia) 
Wallace  Reid  Brandon,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  1948   (Florida  Southern  College) 


*Absent  on  leave,  1948-1949. 

t Appointment  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  effective  July  1,  1949- 
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Richard   Stringfield   Brantley,    B.S.,   Part-time   Instructor   in   Eco- 
m      nomics 

B.S.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Alfred  Theodor  Brauer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,   1928    (Berlin) 
Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacy 

B.S.  in  Pharmacy,  1933,  M.S.,  1934,  Ph.D.,  1939    (Minnesota) 
'Millard  Sheridan  Breckenridge,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law 

Ph.B.,   1917    (Chicago)  ;   LL.B.,   1918    (Yale) 
Kenneth  Merle  Brinkhous,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology 

B.A.,  1929,  M.D.,  1932    (Iowa) 
■(-Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  R.N.,  B.S.P.H.N.,   Visiting  Instructor  in 
Public  Health  Nursing 

R.N.,  1930    (Pennsylvania)  ;  B.S.P.H.N.,   1944    (North  Carolina) 
Earle  W.  Brockman,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  1940   (North  Carolina) 
:Lee  Marshall  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  1925    (Boston)  ;  A.M.,  1926,  Ph.D.,  1929    (North  Carolina) 
Ernest  Allan  Brown,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1941,  A.M.,   1947    (North  Carolina) 
Roy  Melton  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Emeritus 

A.B.,  1906,  A.M.,  1921,  Ph.D.,   1929    (North  Carolina) 
Edward  Tankard  Browne,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  1915,  M.A.,  1917    (Virginia)  ;  Ph.D.,  1926    (Chicago) 
Harry  Davis  Bruner,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

B.S.,  1932,  M.D.,  1934,  M.S.,   1936    (Louisville)  ;   Ph.D.,   1939    (Chicago) 
Albert  Hughes  Bryan,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nu- 
trition 

B.S.,  1927,  M.D.,  1931    (Harvard) 

'(Daniel  Houston  Buchanan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

Litt.B.,  1909  (Sterling  College);  A.B.,  1911  (Colorado  College);  A.M.,  1912 
(Harvard)  ;  D.Sc.Econ.,  1928  (Keiogijuku  Univ.,  Tokyo)  ;  Ph.D.,  1931  (Har- 
vard) 

I  Everett  Irving  Bugg,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Orthopedic  Surgery 

M.D.,  1937    (Johns  Hopkins) 
James  Bell  Bullitt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  1894,  M.A.,  1895    (Washington  and  Lee)  ;  M.D.,  1897    (Virginia) 
William  D.  Bulloch,  B.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Physics 

B.A.,  1946    (Dartmouth  College) 
Frances  Burns,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1943   (Winthrop  College)  ;  M.A.,  1945    (Iowa) 
Robert  H.  Butman,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1945    (North  Carolina) 


beginning  spring  quarter,  1949. 


20  Officers 

James  Roy  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1931    (Davidson)  ;  A.M.,  1937    (North  Carolina) 
Wallace  Everett  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History 

A.B.,  1910   (Cornell)  ;  Ph.D.,  1919   (Columbia) 
Richard  P.  Calhoon,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

A.B.,  1930,  M.A.,  1932   (University  of  Pittsburgh) 
Edward  Alexander  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1928,  A.M.,  1929,  Ph.D.,  1936   (North  Carolina) 
Frank  Kenneth  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1891,  Ph.D.,  1894    (Johns  Hopkins) 
Daniel  Campbell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  1943    (North  Carolina) 
Frances  Cardwell,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1933,  M.A.,  1937    (South  Carolina) 
Katherine  Kennedy  Carmichael,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women 

A.B.,  1932    (Birmingham-Southern)  ;   M.A.,  1939,  Ph.D.,  1943    (Vanderbilt) 
Dudley  deWitt  Carroll,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce 

A.B.,  1907    (Guilford)  ;  A.B.,   1908    (Haverford)  ;   M.A.,   1915    (Columbia) 
John  Erwin  Carroll,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.S.,   1923    (The  Citadel);  A.M.,   1928    (North  Carolina) 

Clyde  Cass  Carter,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law  and 

Adviser  in  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1925    (Emory  and  Henry)  ;  M.A.,  1928    (Vanderbilt)  ;  LL.B.,  1935    (Wil- 
mington Law  School)  ;  Ph.D.,  1942    (North  Carolina) 

Isabelle  Kirkland  Carter,  B.S.,  M.S.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social 

Work 

B.S.,  1924    (Boston)  ;  M.S.S.,  1925    (Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work) 

Leslie  Ralph  Casey,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1946    (North  Carolina) 

Cornelius  Oliver  Cathey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1928,  M.A.,  1929   (Davidson  College)  ;  Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 

Emil  Theodore  Chanlett,  M.S.S.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanitary 

Engineering 

B.S.,  1937    (College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  ;   M.S.P.H.,   1939    (Columbia)  ; 
M.S.S.E.,  1941    (North  Carolina) 

Philip  Macon  Cheek,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1927,  A.M.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1931    (North  Carolina) 
Talbot  Albert  Chubb,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Physics 

A.B.,  1944   (Princeton) 

Charles  Morgan  Clarke,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1936   (Henderson  State  Teachers  College)  ;  M.A.,  1938    (Louisiana  State 
University)  ;   Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 

Howard  Bunyan  Clay,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1933,  M.A.,  1938    (Emory) 


Officers  of  Instruction  21 

Gordon  Baylor  Cleveland,   M.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political 

Science 

B.S.,  1938    (Davidson)  ;  M.S.,  1947    (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute) 

Albert  Coates,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Director  of  the 

Institute  of  Government 

A.B.,  1918    (North  Carolina)  ;  LL.B.,  1923    (Harvard) 

Clay  Lee  Cochran,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics 

A.B.,  1938,  M.A.,  1938    (Texas) 

William  McWhorter  Cochrane,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of 

the  Institute  of  Government 

A.B.,  1939,  LL.B.,  1941    (North  Carolina) 

Joffre  Lanning  Coe,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Anthropology  and  Director 

of  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology 

A.B.,  1944   (North  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1948    (Michigan) 

i  Frederic  Edward  Coenen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

A.B.,  1928,  A.M.,  1930    (Arizona)  ;  Ph.D.,  1936    (North  Carolina) 

'.  Oscar  Jackson  Coffin,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1909   (North  Carolina) 

George  Raleigh  Coffman,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1903  (Drake)  ;  A.M.,  1909  (Harvard)  ;  Ph.D.,  1913  (Chicago) 

Robert  Ervin  Coker,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Zoology 

S.B.,  1896,  M.S.,  1897   (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1906   (Johns  Hopkins)  ;  ScD. 
(South  Carolina) 

William  Chambers  Coker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Kenan  Research  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  Emeritus 

B.S.,   1894    (South   Carolina)  ;   Ph.D.,   1901    (Johns   Hopkins)  ;   LL.D.    (South 
Carolina)  ;  D.Sc,    (North  Carolina) 

Robert   Digges   Wimberly    Connor,    Ph.B.,    LL.D.,    D.Litt.,    Craige 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  History 

Ph.B.,    1899     (North    Carolina)  ;    LL.D.     (Duke,    North    Carolina)  ;    D.Litt. 
(Lenoir-Rhyne) 

Olan  Victor  Cook,  A.B.,  A.B.,  in  L.S.,  Associate  Professor,  Assistant 
Librarian,  and  Curator  of  Rare  Books 
A.B.,  1929,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1932   (North  Carolina) 
Albert  Derwin  Cooper,  A.B.,  M.D.,   Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 
Public  Health 

A.B.,  1932,  M.D.,  1931    (George  Washington) 
James  Isaac  Copeland,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Documents  Librarian 
A.B.,  1931    (Presbyterian  College)  ;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1932,  M.A.,  1934    (Peabody) 
William  Maurice  Coppridge,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  1918    (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
Oliver  Kelly  Cornwell,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
and  Director  of  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1920    (Wittenberg  College)  ;  M.A.,  1929    (Ohio  State)  ;  Ed.D.,  1948    (Ca- 
tawba) 


22  Officers 

Donald  Paul  Costello,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,  1930    (College  of  the  City  of  Detroit)  ;  Ph.D.,  1934    (Pennsylvania) 
Lyman  Atkinson  Cotten,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1936    (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1941    (Yale) 
John  Nathaniel  Couch,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Botany 

A.B.,  1919,  A.M.,  1922,  Ph.D.,  1924    (North  Carolina)  ;  Sc.D.,  1946    (Catawba 

College) 
William  R.  Coulter,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,   1936    (North   Carolina) 
Dudley  Johnstone  Cowden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Statistics 

A.B.,  1919  (Grinnell  College)  ;  A.M.,  1922  (Chicago)  ;  Ph.D.,  1931    (Columbia) 
Porter  Cowles,  B.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  University  of  North 
Caroliyia  Press 

B.A.,  1933    (North  Carolina) 
*Hardin  Craig,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B..   1897    (Centre  College);   A.M.,   1899,   Ph.D.,   1901    (Princeton);   Litt.D., 
(Centre  College)  ;  F.R.S.L. 

Harry  Wolven  Crane,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Psychologi- 
cal Consultant 

A.B.,  1909,  A.M.,  1910,  Ph.D.,  1913    (Michigan) 
James  Homer  Crawford,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1943    (Wofford) 
j-George  Scott  Cree,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.A.,  1937,  B.Sc,  1938,  M.A.,  1940   (Ohio  State) 

Walter  Devereaux  Creech,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,   1928,   A.M.,   1930    (North   Carolina)  ;    Certificate,    University   of   Lyons 
(1932) ,  University  of  Bordeaux    (1933) 

Horace  Downs  Crockford,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S..  1920    (N.  C.  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering)  ;  S.M.,  1923, 
Ph.D.,  1926    (North  Carolina) 

Robert  Willingham  Crutchfield,  M.S.,  C.P.A.,  Associate  Professor 

of  Accounting 

A.B.,  1930  (Wake  Forest  College)  ;  M.S.,  1939   (North  Carolina)  ;  C.P.A.   (State 
of  North  Carolina) 

Joseph  Raphael  Cruz,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

John  W.  Cummins,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1942,  M.A.,  1948    (Ohio  WTesleyan) 
Horace  Herndon  Cunningham,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,   1936    (Atlantic  Christian  College)  ;   A.M.,   1940    (North  Carolina) 
John  Percy  Dalzell,  A.B.,  L.L.B.,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1922,  LL.B.,  1924   (Minnesota) 
William  John  Daniel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1938    (Antioch  College)  ;   Ph.D.,  1942    (North  Carolina) 


*Absent  on  leave,  fall  and  winter  quarters,  1948-1949. 
t  Fall  quarter,  1943. 


Officers  of  Instruction  23 

I  Mary  A.  H.  Danziger,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 
B.S.,  1942    (Appalachian  State  Teachers  College) 

1  William  Moye  Darden,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 
A.B.,  1942,  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
John  Frederick  Dashiell,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  1908,  B.Litt.,   1909    (Evansville  College)  ;   M.S.,   1910,  Ph.D.,   1913    (Co- 
lumbia) 

Alexander  Shuford  Davis,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Harry  Ellerbe  Davis,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  and 
Associate  Director  of  The  Carolina  Playmakers 

A.B.,  1927    (South  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1940    (Columbia) 
Lambert  Davis,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press 

B.A.,  1925,  M.A.,  1926   (Virginia) 
Mildred  Winsor  Davis,  A.B.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Serials  Librarian 

A.B.,  1931    (Louisiana  State)  ;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1936    (North  Carolina) 
Goro  Abdullah  Deeb,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1942,  A.M.,  1942   (Colorado) 
*Nicholas  Jay  Demerath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research; 
Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1934   (De  Pauw)  ;  A.M.,  1938,  Ph.D.,  1942    (Harvard) 
William    Morton    Dey,    Ph.D.,  Kenan    Professor    of    the    Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures 

B.A.,  M.A.,  1902    (Virginia)  ;  A.M.,  1904,  Ph.D.,  1906    (Harvard) 
George  O.  Doak,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S.  in  Chemistry,  1929,  B.S.  in  Pharmacy,  1930    (Saskatchewan)  ;  M.S.,  1932, 

Ph.D.,  1934   (Wisconsin) 

James  Talmage  Dobbins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1911,  A.M.,  1912,  Ph.D.,  1914    (North  Carolina) 
Bettye  Julia  Doss,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1947    (Texas  State  College  for  Women) 
William  Charles  Doust,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1942,  M.D.,   1945    (Syracuse) 
Edward  Thayer  Draper-Savage,  Instructor  in  French 

Bertram  Morris  Drucker,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,   1940,  A.M.,   1946    (North   Carolina) 
Frank  Marion  Duffey,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1938    (Miami  University)  ;  A.M.,  1940    (North  Carolina) 
Robert  Yale  Durand,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   1934    (Oberlin)  ;   M.B.A.,   1941    (Harvard) 
John  Edward  Dykstra,  C.E.,   M.B.A.,  D.C.S.,  Professor  of  Business 
Administration 

C.E.,   1930    (Rensselaer)  ;    M.B.A.,    1932,   D.C.S.,    1936    (Harvard) 


'Absent  on  leave,  fall  quarter,  1948-1949- 


24  Officers 

Charles  Edward  Eaton,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1936   (North  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1940   (Harvard) 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1900    (Harvard)  ;   M.A.,  1945    (Yale) 
James  Clifton  Eaves,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1935,  M.A.,  1941    (Kentucky) 
Floyd  Harris  Edmister,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Adviser  in 
the  General  College 

B.S.,  1912    (Syracuse)  ;   M.S.,  1913    (Louisiana  State)  ;  Ph.D.,   1918    (Syracuse) 

Norman  Ellsworth  Eliason,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1927    (Luther  College)  ;   M.A.,   1931    (Iowa)  ;   Ph.D.,   1936    (Johns  Hop- 
kins) 

Lucile  Marshall  Elliott,  B.P.,  Law  Librarian 

B.P.,  1912   (Woman's  College,  U.N.C.) 
Fred  Wilson  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacology 

B.S.,  1936    (South  Carolina)  ;   Ph.D.,  1941    (Maryland) 
*G.  Gordon  Ellis,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1937,   (Iowa  State  Teachers  College)  ;  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1948  (Wisconsin) 
John   Van   Gaasbeek   Elmendorf,   A.M.,   Instructor   in   French   and 
Spanish 

A.B.,   1937,  A.M.,   1947    (North   Carolina) 
-j-Maurice  Elstun,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1940   (Miami  University)  ;  A.M.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Stephen  Albert  Emery,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1928    (Cornell) 

Samuel  Tpiomas  Emory,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography 

A.B.,  1917,  A.M.,  1918    (Randolph-Macon  College) ;   M.A.,  1921    (Columbia)  ; 
Ph.D.,  1939   (Chicago) 

Olive  Engel,  M.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
B.S.,  1933,  M.S.,  1939    (Florida  State  College  for  "Women) 

William  Louis  Engels,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
B.S.,  1930    (Notre  Dame)  ;  Ph.D.,  1937    (California) 

Alfred  Garvin  Engstrom,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
A.B.,  1933,  A.M.,  1935,  Ph.D.,   1941    (North   Carolina) 

Mary  Claire  Engstrom,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1928    (Central  Missouri  State  College)  ;   M.A.,   1929    (Missouri)  ;   Ph.D., 
1939   (North  Carolina) 

Preston  Herschel  Epps,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek 

A.B.,  1915,  A.M.,  1917   (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1928    (Chicago) 

Charles  Perry  Erickson,  B.S.  in  Civ.  Eng'g.,  Assistant  Director  of 
Athletics  and  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.  in  Civ.  Eng'g.,  1931    (North  Carolina) 

R.  B.  Espy,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,   1940,  M.A.,   1941    (Washington  and   Lee) 


*Beginning  January  1,  1949. 

tOn  leave,  fall  and  winter  quarters,  194S-1949. 


Officers  of  Instruction  25 

George  H.  Esser,  Jr.,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government 

B.S.,  1942    (Virginia  Military  Institute)  ;  LL.B.,  1948    (Harvard) 
Georgia  Hicks  Faison,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Reference  Librarian 

A.B.,  1911    (Woman's  College,  U.N.C.)  ;  B.L.S.,  1924   (New  York  State  Library 

School) 

Preston  Cooke  Farrar,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1891    (Washington  and  Jefferson  College)  ;  M.A.,  1904    (Columbia) 

John  Edward  Farrior,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1944    (North  Carolina) 

John  Howard  Ferguson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  L.M.S.S.A.,  F.A.C.P.,  Professor 
of  Physiology 

B.A.,  1921    (Capetown)  ;  B.A.,  1925,  M.A.,  1931    (Oxford)  ;  M.D.,  1928    (Har- 
vard) ;  L.M.S.S.A.,  1931    (London)  ;  F.A.C.P.,  1945 

Abbott  Lamoyne  Ferriss,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.J.,  1937    (Missouri)  ;  A.M.,  1943    (North  Carolina) 
James  William  Fesler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Re- 
search Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
A.B.,  1932    (Minnesota)  ;  A.M.,  1933,  Ph.D.,  1935    (Harvard) 
Robert  Allison  Fetzer,  B.S.,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  Elec.  and  Mech.  Eng'g., 
Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 

B.S.,  1907,  M.A.,  1908    (Davidson  College)  ;   B.S.  in  Elec.  and   Mech.  Eng'g., 
1909  (Clemson) 

♦Clarence  Finlayson,  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy 

Licenciado  en  Filosofia  y  letras,  1938   (Catholic  University  of  Chile)  ;  "honoris 
causa,"  1943    (National  University  of  Mexico) 

Arthur  Emil   Fink,   Ph.D.,   M.S.W.,   Professor  of  Social    Work   and 

Director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1930,  Ph.D.,  1936    (Pennsylvania)  ;   M.S.W.,   1937    (Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Work) 

Ruth  White  Fink,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1926,  A.M.,  1936    (Ohio  State) 
Foster  Fitz-Simmons,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1934    (North  Carolina) 
Ralph  Gibson  Fleming,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  1936   (Pennsylvania) 
Abram  Cline  Flora,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1913    (South  Carolina) 
Joe  Summers  Floyd,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.S.,  1943    (Florida)  ;  A.M.,  1944    (North  Carolina) 
Geraldine  Alma  Foster,  A.M.,  Assistant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences 

B.S.,  1931    (St.  Lawrence)  ;  A.M.,  1942    (North  Carolina) 
Frances  Hill  Fox,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1931    (Duke)  ;  M.D.,  1935    (Pennsylvania) 

*Fall  quarter,  1948. 


26  Officers 

Herbert  Junius  Fox,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1929    (North  Carolina)  ;   M.D.,  1935    (Duke) 
Keener  Chapman  Frazer,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1920    (Wofford  College)  ;  A.M.,   1921    (North  Carolina) 
Edward  Everett  Freed,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1923    (Illinois)  ;   M.A.,  1933    (Michigan) 
Felton  Dale  Freeman,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1940,  M.A.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Arden  S.  Freer,  B.S.,  Major,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Military  Science 

B.S.,  1941    (Sewanee) 
George  Edward  French,  A.B.,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Lec- 
turer in  Naval  Science 

A.B.,  1931    (North  Carolina) 
David  Grover  Frey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,   1936,  A.M.,  193S,  Ph.D.,   1940    (Wisconsin) 
Werner  Paul  Friederich,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  and 
Comparative  Literature 

A.M.,  1929,  Ph.D.,   1932    (Harvard) 
Elias  Friedland,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Karl  Hartley  Fussler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  1909   (Indiana)  ;  Ph.D.,  1916    (Pennsylvania) 
Lofton  Leroy  Garner,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1925,  A.M.,  1927    (North  Carolina) 

Mitchell    Bennett    Garrett,    Ph.D.,  LL.D.,    Professor    of    Modern 

European  History 

A.B.,    1900,   A.M.,    1903    (Howard    College)  ;    Ph.D.,    1910     (Cornell)  ;    LL.D. 
(Howard  College) 

*Oscar  David  Garvin,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,   Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of 

Public  Health  Administration 

M.D.,  1932    (Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina)  ;   M.P.H.,  1939 

(Johns  Hopkins) 

•jAlbert  Clarke  Gaskill,  S.B.Comm.,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting 

S.B.Comm.,   1943    (North  Carolina)  ;   C.P.A.,    (State  of  North   Carolina) 
James  R.  Gaskin,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,   1942    (University  of  Chattanooga) 
Willis  Gates,  B.M.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Music 

B.M.,  1939    (Peabody  Conservatory)  ;   M.A.,   1948    (Carolina) 
Lynn  Gault,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

B.A.,  1937    (Hiram  College)  ;  A.M.,  1939    (North  Carolina) 


•Beginning  spring  quarter,  1949 
t Resigned  January  1,  1949. 


Officers  of  Instruction  27 

William  Monroe  Geer,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science  and  Re- 
search Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1935    (The  Citadel)  ;   M.A.,  1936    (Emory) 
Wesley  Critz  George,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embryology 

A.B.,  1911,  A.M.,  1912,  Ph.D.,  1918    (North  Carolina) 
Earl  Blair  Gerheim,  M.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Physiology 

B.S.,  1941,  M.S.,  1947    (New  Mexico) 
Olga  Gernova,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  1948    (Hunter  College) 
Edward  Hiram  Gibson,  III,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1932,  M.A.,  1937    (North  Carolina) 
|  J.  Sullivan  Gibson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,    1926    (Abilene    Christian    College)  ;    Ph.M.,    1929     (Wisconsin)  ;    PhJD. 

1934  (Clark) 

'  *William  Charles  Gibson,  B.S.C.E.,  Instructor  in  Field  Training 

B.S.C.E.,  1936    (New  York  University) 
Hugo  Giduz,  A.B.,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  1905  (Harvard) 
Federico  Guillermo  Gil,  J.D.,  D.Pol.Sci.,  D?Dip.Law.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science 

J.D.,  1938,  D.Pol.Sci.,  1940,  DDip.Law,  1941    (Habana) 
Alice  R.  Giles,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Botany 

A.B.,  1936   (Richmond) ;  M.A.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
James  Percival  Gill,  A.B.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  1934   (Missouri) 
John  Philip  Gillin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Research 
Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,   1927,  A.M.,   1930    (Wisconsin);  A.M.,   1931,  Ph.D.,   1934    (Harvard) 
Ruth  Gilpin,  M.A.,  M.S.W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 

A.B.,  1930   (Wilson  College)  ;  M.A.,  1931    (Pittsburgh)  ;  M.S.W.,  1940   (Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work) 

James  Logan  Godfrey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  History 

A.B.,   1931    (Roanoke  College)  ;   A.M.,   1933    (North   Carolina)  ;    Ph.D.,    1942 

(Chicago) 

George  H.  Goldsmith,  A.B.,  Lieut.   Comdr.,   U.  S.  Navy,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Naval  Science 

A.B.,  1939  (Alabama) 
Cloyd  S.  Goodrum,  Jr.,  B.Ac.E.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.Ac.E.,  1946    (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute) 
Edgar  Hunt  Goold,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1941    (North  Carolina) 


•Beginning  December  1,  1948. 


28  Officers 

John  Borden  Graham,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology 

B.S.,  1938    (Davidson)  ;  M.D.,  1942    (Cornell) 
William  Alexander  Graham,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics 

A.B.,  1928    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1932    (Pennsylvania) 
Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  History 

Ph.B.,  1920    (Emory) ;  A.M.,  1922,  Ph.D.,  1927    (North  Carolina) 
*Paul  Eliot  Green,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1921    (North  Carolina)  ;  Litt.D.    (Western  Reserve,  Davidson) 
Maurice  Herzberger  Greenhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Health  Psychiatry;  Associate  Professor  of  Neuro- 
psychiatry, Duke  University  School  of  Medicine 

A.B.,  1931    (Rochester);  M.D.,  1936    (Chicago) 
Jane  Grills,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radio 

A.B.,  1941,  M.A.,  1943    (Michigan) 
Alan  Pendleton  Grimes,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Political 
Science 

A.B.,  1941,  A.M.,  1946,  Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Martha  A.  Grogan,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,   1946    (North  Carolina) 
June  U.  Gunter,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Director  of 
Laboratories  at  Watts  Hospital 

A.B.,  1931    (North  Carolina) ;  M.D.,  1936   (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
"""David  Vance  Guthrie,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.A.,  1946,  M.A.,  1947    (Washington  and  Lee) 
Paul  Newman  Guthrie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   1926    (Tennessee)  ;   B.D.,   1932    (Union   Theological   Seminary)  ;    M.A., 

1932,  Ph.D.,  1946   (Columbia) 

Franz  Gutmann,  D.Ec,  Lecturer  in  Economics;  Professor  of  Economics, 
Emeritus,  University  of  Goettingen 

D.Ec,  1904    (Strasbourg) 
John  Minor  Gwynn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1918,  A.M.,   1927    (North   Carolina)  ;   Ph.D.,   1935    (Yale) 
Seymour  Putterman  Halbert,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Medicine 

A.B.,  1937    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1941    (Johns  Hopkins) 
Clifton  L.  Hall,  M.A.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.,  1921    (Bishops'  University,  Quebec)  ;   M.A.,   1932    (McGill  University) ; 

M.A.,  1941    (Columbia) 

Joseph  Gregoire  deRoulhac  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History  and  Political  Science,  Emeritus,  and 
Consultant  Director  of  the  Southern  Historical  Collection 

M.A.,    1900    (University    of    the    South);    Ph.D.,    1906     (Columbia);    Litt.D. 
(University  of  the  South,  Washington  and  Lee) 

'Absent  on  leave. 
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Iandy  Haskell  Hamilton,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political 
Science 

A.B.,  1943,  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
^ouis  Napoleon  Hand,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting 

A.B.,  1932    (Davidson) 
■rank  William  Hanft,  A.B.,  LL.M .,  S.J.D.,  Professor  of  Law 

LL.B.,   1924,  A.B.,   1929,  LL.M.,   1929    (Minnesota);   S.J.D.,   1931    (Harvard) 
acques  Hardre,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French 

Bacc.Sciences-Langues,    1936     (Paris)  ;    A.B.,    1937     (Guilford)  ;    A.M.,    1941, 

Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 

ames  Penrose  Harland,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Archaeology 

A.B.,   1913,  A.M.,   1915,  Ph.D.,   1920    (Princeton) 
jEORGe  M.  Harper,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1940    (Culver-Stockton  College)  ;   M.A.,  1947    (Florida) 
Elizabeth  Varnado  Harrer,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1944    (Mississippi  State  College  for  Women) 
jUSTave  A.  Harrer  III,  Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  1948   (North  Carolina) 
Gordon  Clyde  Harrison,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  1942,  M.A.,  1946    (Minnesota) 
-Iaurice  Alton  Hartman,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,  1937    (High  Point  College);   M.S.,   1947    (North   Carolina) 
Lakl  Horace  Hartsell,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1935,  Ph.D.,  1942    (North  Carolina) 
Valter  H.  Hartung,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1918    (Minnesota)  ;  Ph.D.,  1926    (Wisconsin) 
)oris  Bullard  Hawkins,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

B.S.,  1945,  M.S.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
tuTH  Warwick  Hay,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Nursing 

B.A.,  1916    (Ohio  Wesleyan) ;  M.S.,  1925    (Western  Reserve) 
£len  Haydon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  1918,   M.A.,   1921    (California)  ;   Ph.D.,   1932    (Vienna) 
)onald  Bales  Hayman,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government 

A.B.,  1940    (Kansas)  ;  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Margaret  L.  Healy,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1946    (Connecticut  College) 
Junn  Hearn,  Head  Baseball  Coach 

Hilton  Sidney  Heath,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
A.B.,  1917    (Kansas)  ;  A.M.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1938    (Harvard) 
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Edward  McGowan  Hedgpeth,  A.B.,  M.D.,  F.A.C.P.,  University  Physi 
cian  and  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,   1927    iXorth  Carolina)  ;   M.D.,   1931    (Pennsylvania)  ;   F.A.C.P.,   1944 
Clarence  Heer,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   1914    (Rochester)  ;   Ph.D.,   1926    (Columbia) 
Walter  Ritter  Heilman,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  1939    (Davidson) 
Archibald    Henderson,     Ph.D.,     D.C.L.,     LL.D.,     Litt.D.,    Professo 
of  Mathematics,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1S9S,  A.M.,  1899,  Ph.D.,  1902   (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1915    (Chicago) 

D.C.L.  (University  of  the  South)  ;  LL.D.  (Tulane,  William  and  Mary)  ;  Litt.D 

(Oglethorpe,  Catawba) 

Charles  Henderson,   Jr.,   A.M.,   Part-time  Instructor   in   Latin   anc 
Greek  « 

A.B..  1942    (Davidson)  ;  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Hanford  M.  Henderson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French  and  German 

B.A.,  1940    (Haverford)  ;    M.A.,   1947    (North  Carolina) 
James  Richard  Hendricks,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Para 
sitology 

B.S.,  1940    (Guilford  College)  ;   M.S.,   194S    (North  Carolina) 
Harriet  Laura  Herring,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  anc 
Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,   1913    (Meredith   College);   A.M.,   1918    (Radcliffe) 
Ivan  R.  Hershner,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1938,  M.A.,   1940    (Nebraska)  ;   M.A.,   1941,  Ph.D.,   1947    (Harvard) 
Edwin  Peelle  Hiatt,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 

A.B.,    1933     (Wilmington    College)  ;    M.A.,    1934     (Haverford)  ;    Ph.D.,    194( 

(Maryland) 

Thomas  Felix  Hickerson,  A.M.,  S.B.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Appliec 
Mathematics 

Ph.B.,  1904,  A.M.,  1907    (North  Carolina)  ;  S.B.  in  Civ.  Engg.,  1909    (Massa 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

Michael  Arendell  Hill,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  ana 
Associate  Dean  of  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1920,  A.M.,  1922    (North  Carolina) 
Joseph  Hilton,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.  in  Ed.,  1940,  M.A.  in  Ed.,  1948   (North  Carolina) 
Anthony  Keith  Hinds,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1931    (Birmingham-Southern)  ;  M.A.,  1932    (Alabama) 
Allan  Wilson  Hobbs,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1907    (Guilford  College)  ;  A.B.,   1908    (Haverford)  ;   Ph.D.,  1917    (John; 

Hopkins) 
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Lichard  Junius  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Busi- 

'•     ness  Law 

A.B.,   1909    (Guilford   College);   A.B.,    1911    (Haverford)  ;    LL.B.,    1914    (Co- 
lumbia) 

amuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Rural  Sociology 
and  Research  Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science 

A.B.,  1916,  A.M.,  1917    (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1929    (Wisconsin) 
ames  Roland  Hodges,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1941,  M.A.,  1942    (Vanderbilt) 
ohn  Lawrence  Hodges,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  1934,  A.M.,  1941    (North  Carolina) 
Vassily  Hoeffding,  Ph.D.,  Research  Associate  and  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matical Statistics 
Ph.D.,  1940    (Berlin) 
Ilarence  Hugh  Holman,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

B.S.,  1936,  A.B.,  1938    (Presbyterian  College) 
'rancis  S.  Holmes,  B.S.,  Captain,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science 
B.S.,  1941    (Clemson) 
Jrban  Tigner  Holmes,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Philology 

A.B.,    1920     (Pennsylvania)  ;    A.M.,    1921,    Ph.D.,    1923     (Harvard) ;    Litt.D. 
(Washington  and  Lee) 

amuel  M.  Holton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,   1942    (Duke)  ;   B.S.,    1943    (New   York)  ;    M.A.    1947    (Yale)  ;    M.Educ., 
1947    (Duke)  ;   Ph.D.,   1948    (Yale) 

George  Frederick  Horner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   1921,   M.A.,    1924    (Pennsylvania   State   College)  ;    Ph.D.,    1938    (North 
Carolina) 

Iarold  Hotelling,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Statistics  and 
Associate  Director,  Institute  of  Statistics 

A.B.,  1919,  M.Sc,  1921    (University  of  Washington)  ;  Ph.D.,  1924   (Princeton) 
Tenry   Charles   House,    Jr.,   A.M.,   Assistant   Professor   of  Physical 
Education 

A.B.,   1931,  A.M.,   1943    (North   Carolina) 
William  Addison  Hover,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  1947    (Cincinnati) 
xmonte  Charles  Howell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty 

A.B.,  1917  (Denison)  ;  M.A.,  1920  (Columbia)  ;  Ph.D.,  1924   (North  Carolina)  ; 
Prof.  Hon.,  1948    (San  Carlos,  Guatemala) 

inton  Asbury  Hoyle,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1925    (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1930    (Princeton) 
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*Pao  Lu  Hsu,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe?natical  Stc 
tistics 

B.Sc,  1933    (Tsinghua)  ;  Ph.D.,  1938,  D.Sc,   1940    (London) 
John  Warfield  Huddle,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,  1929    (Northwestern)  ;  Ph.D.,  1934    (Indiana) 
Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,    1913,    M.A.,    1920    (Mississippi);    A.M.,    1925     (Chicago);    Ph.D.,    193 

(North  Carolina) 

Morgan  Hughes,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish 

B.A.,  1946  (Catawba  College) 
Charles  Oliver  Humphries,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1941    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1944    (Cornell) 
Kermit  Houston  Hunter,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1931    (Ohio  State) 
Rhoda  Hunter,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Radio 

B.S.,  1943    (State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.) 
Howard  Russell  Huse,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  and  Italian 

Ph.B.,  1913,  Ph.D.,  1930    (Chicago) 
Joseph  Candler  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,   1940,  M.A.,  1941    (Emory) 
Roy  Lee  Ingram,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

S.B.  in  Geol.,  1941    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.S.  in  Geol.  and  Phys.,  1943    (Okk 

homa)  ;  Ph.D.,  1948   (Wisconsin) 

Marion  Lee  Jacobs,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical   Chemistr 
and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

Ph.C,   1921    (North   Carolina);   B.S.   Pharm.,   1924,    M.S.,   1926    (Nebraska) 
Ph.D.,  1937   (Maryland) 

Hans  Jaffe,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Experimental  Medicine 

B.S.,  1941    (Iowa)  ;  M.S.,  1942   (Purdue) 
Richard  Elmer  Jamerson,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edi< 
cation 

B.S.  in  Phys.  Educa.,  1932   (The  Rice  Institute) ;  M.A.  in  Phys.  Educa.,  193 

(Teachers  College,  Columbia) 

Charles   Sebastian   James,   A.M.,   Part-time   Instructor   in   Politico 
Science 

A.B.,  1937   (Furman);  A.M.,  1939  (  Mercer) 
Annibel  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1938    (Blue  Mountain  College)  ;   M.A.,  1943    (Baylor) 
-j-William  Sumner  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Scienc* 

A.B.,  1924,  A.M.,  1925,  Ph.D.,  1927,  LL.B.,  1931    (North  Carolina)  ;   M.A.  i: 

Military  Government,  1943    (Columbia) 


*On  leave,  1948-1949. 

t  Absent  on  special  service,  1948-1949- 
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iArthur  Valdemar  Jensen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

A.B.,    1939     (Trinity    College,    Hartford,    Conn.)  ;    M.A.,    1940,    Ph.D.,    1943 
(Cornell) 

Richard  Jente,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of   the    Germanic   Languages   and 
Literatures 

A.B.,  1910,  A.M.,  1911    (Yale);  Ph.D.,  1917    (Heidelberg) 
f  Katharine  Jocher,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,    1922     (Goucher    College)  ;    A.M.,    1923     (Pennsylvania)  ;    Ph.D.,    1929 
(North  Carolina) 

Cecil  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Associate  Dean  of  the 
General  College 

A.B.,  1922    (Mississippi  College)  ;  M.A.,  1924    (Virginia)  ;  Ph.D.,  1932    (Yale) 
Guy  Benton  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology 
and  Research  Professor  in   the  Institute  for  Research    in   Social 
Science 

A.B.,  1921    (Baylor)  ;  A.M.,   1922    (Chicago)  ;   Ph.D.,   1927    (North   Carolina) 
James  Henry  Johnson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Claiborne  Stribling  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

A.B.,   1935    (Hampden-Sydney  College)  ;   M.A.,   1940,   Ph.D.,   1944    (Virginia) 
Arthur  Melville  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology 
A.B.,  1907    (Randolph-Macon  College)  ;  A.M.,  1909    (Trinity  College)  ;  Ph.D., 
1919  (Columbia) 

Kai  Jurgensen,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.,  1937   (Montana)  ;  A.M.,  1943    (North  Carolina) 
Margaret  Ellen   Kalp,  B.A.,   M.A.,   in   L.S.,   Assistant  Professor  of 
Library  Science 

B.A.,  1936   (New  Jersey  College  for  Women)  ;  M.A.  in  L.S.,  1942    (Michigan) 
Norman  Kaplan,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.,  1936    (Georgia)  ;   M.A.,   1938    (Columbia) 
Robert  Earl  Kaske,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  1942    (Xavier  University)  ;  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Louis  Osgood  Kattsoff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,   1929,  A.M.,   1930,  Ph.D.,    1934    (Pennsylvania) 
Cornelius  Timpson  Kaylor,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1931    (Wesleyan)  ;   M.S.,   1933    (Rutgers)  ;   Ph.D.,   1936    (Princeton) 
Mary  Frances  Kellam,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1944   (Woman's  College,  U.N.C.)  ;  M.A.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
William  Porter  Kellam,  A.M.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Associate  Professor,  Assis- 
tant Librarian 

A.B.,  1926,  A.M.,  1929    (Duke)  ;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1931    (Emory) 
Lucile  Kelling,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  Professor  of  Library  Science 

A.B.,  1917   (Whitman  College)  ;  B.L.S.,  1921    'New  York  State  Library  School) 


i- 
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John  Fawcett  Kenfield,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

John  Wesley  Kennedy,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Economics 

A.B.,  1942,  A.M.,  1947    (Duke) 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Associate  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1925    (North  Carolina)  ;  A.M.,  1927    (Chicago) 
Harry  Lee  King,  Jr.,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  1936   (Richmond) 
James  Edward  King,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  1938   (Richmond)  ;  Ph.D.,  1947    (Johns  Hopkins) 
Charles  Atkinson  Kirkpatrick,  D.C.S.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mar- 
keting 

A.B.,  1928,  A.M.,  1929   (Duke)  ;  D.C.S.,  1933   (New  York  University) 
Frank  Wysor  Klingberg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  1941,  Ph.D.,  1948    (University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles) 
Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1909,  A.M.,  1911    (Trinity  College);  Ph.D.,  1913   (Columbia) 
Samuel  Bradley  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1934    (Clemson  College)  ;  S.M.,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1938    (North  Carolina) 
William  J.  Koch,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Botany 

A.B.,  1947    (Carolina) 
Frank  Joseph  Kottke,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  1937,  M.A.,  1938    (Northwestern)  ;   Ph.D.,   1944    (Columbia) 
Granvil  Charles   Kyker,   Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor   of  Biological 
Chemistry  and  Nutrition 

B.S.,  1932    (Carson-Newman  College)  ;  Ph.D.,  1938    (North  Carolina) 
George  Sherman  Lane,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  and  Compara- 
tive Linguistics 

B.A.,  1926,  M.A.,  1927    (Iowa)  ;  Ph.D.,  1930    (Chicago) 
Helen  Byrnes  Lanneau,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Latin 

A.B.,  1944    (North  Carolina) 
John  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Parasitology 

A.B.,  1939,  M.S.,  1940    (Illinois)  ;  Sc.D.,  1943    (Johns  Hopkins) 
John  Wayne  Lasley,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1910,  A.M.,  1911    (North  Carolina);   Ph.D.,   1920    (Chicago) 
Thomas  J.  Lassiter,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Journalism 

A.B.,  1932  (Duke) 
Robert  Baker  Lawson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Student,  1897-1900   (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1902    (Maryland) 
James  Walter  Layman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1932,  M.A.,  1933    (Western  Reserve)  ;  Ph.D.,  1936   (Iowa) 
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Martin  Edwin  Lean,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1940   (Central  College,  Chicago);  M.A.,  1942    (University  of  Nebraska); 
Ph.D.,  1948    (Columbia) 

Joseph  Merritt  Lear,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Insurance 

A.B.,  1900,  A.M.,  1902  (Randolph -Macon  College)  ;  M.A.,  1915   (Columbia) 

Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Spanish 
A.B.,  1908  (Bowdoin  College);  A.M.,  1913,  Ph.D.,  1917  (Harvard);  Litt.D. 
(Bowdoin  College,  Davidson  College) 

Hugh  Talmage  Lefler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  1921,  A.M.,  1922   (Trinity  College)  ;  Ph.D.,  1931    (Pennsylvania) 
Harvey  Eugene  Lehman,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
{  A.B.,  1941    (Maryville  College)  ;  A.M.,   1944    (North  Carolina) 

George  Eidt  Lent,  Ph.D.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
B.S.,  1934,  M.B.A.,  1935  (Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute)  ;  Ph.D.,  1947 
(Columbia) 

Sydney  Lester,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 

A.B.,  1947,  M.A.,  1947    (East  Texas  State  Teachers  College) 
Henry  Wilkins  Lewis,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government 

A.B.,   1937    (North   Carolina)  ;   LL.B.,   1940    (Harvard) 
Robert  Guilford  Lewis,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  1936,  A.M.,  1939    (North  Carolina) 
Betty  Lide,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1946   (Wake  Forest  College) 
Robert  Wilson  Lide,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.,  1943    (Wake  Forest  College) 
Robert  Boyd  Lindsay,  M.D.,  Associate  Physician 

B.S.,  1936    (Davidson)  ;  M.D.,  1940    (Jefferson) 
Joe  Burton  Linker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1918,  A.M.,  1920    (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1924    (Johns  Hopkins) 
Robert  White  Linker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  1925,  A.M.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1933    (North  Carolina) 
Chester  Crowell  Little,  A.B.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Instruc- 
tor in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1938    (North  Carolina) 
Robert  Alexander  Lively,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1943,  A.M.,  1947  (North  Carolina) 
Carolyn  Lambeth  Livingston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  1941,  A.M.,  1947   (North  Carolina) 
Herbert  Livingston,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Music 

Mus.B.,  1937    (Syracuse)  ;  A.B.,   1942,  A.M.,   1947    (North  Carolina) 
Clement  Searl  Logsdon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marketing 

B.S.,  1924     (Georgetown);  M.A.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1940     (Ohio  State) 
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Arthur  Hill  London,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Pediatrics 

S.B.,  1925    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1927    (Pennsylvania) 
Donald  Woods  Loomis,  B.S.,  Captain,  U.  S.  Navy,  Professor  of  Naval 
Science  and  Tactics 

B.S.,  1918    (U.  S.  Naval  Academy) 
*Sarah   Elizabeth   Lovell,    B.S.,    M.S.P.H.,    Visiting   Instructor   in 
Health  Education 

B.S.,  1943    (Nebraska  State  Teachers  College)  ;   M.S.P.H.,   1944    (North  Caro- 
lina) 

Sam  B.  Lyerly,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.,  1940,  M.A.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Ernestine  Barber  Lynch,  S.B.,  in  Phar.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy 

S.B.  in  Phar.,  1938    (North  Carolina) 
Clifford  Pierson  Lyons,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1925    (Cornell  College)  ;   Ph.D.,   1932    (Johns  Hopkins) 
John  Coriden  Lyons,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.S.,  1920,  M.A.,  1921    (College  of  William  and  Mary)  ;   Ph.D.,  1927    (North 

Carolina) 

Frederick  Bays  McCall,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1915    (North  Carolina)  ;  LL.B.,  1928    (Yale) 
fGERALD    Raleigh    MacCarthy,    Ph.D.,    Professor   of    Geology    and 
Geophysics 

A.B.,  1921    (Cornell)  ;   A.M.,   1924,  Ph.D.,   1926    (North   Carolina) 
Donald  W.  McCoy,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Government 

B.S.,  1941,  J.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Joseph  Pickett  McCracken,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  1937  (Duke) 
Joseph  T.  McCullen,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1937,  A.M.,  1939,  Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Dorothy  Daniel  McCullough,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1942    (Georgia)  ;  M.A.,  1943    (Wellesley) 
John  W.  McCullough,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1937    (Wofford  College)  ;   M.A.,   1941    (Georgia) 
Harold  Grier  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1930,  Ph.D.,  1938  (Duke) 
^Dorothy  McCuskey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1929   (College  of  Wooster)  ;  M.A.,  1930   (Radcliff  College)  ;  Ph.D.,  1936 

(Yale) 

William  Benson  McCutcheon,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery 
M.D.,  1921    (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 


*  Beginning  spring  quarter,  1949. 

I Leave  of  absence  for  one  year  beginning  spring  quarter,  1949. 

t  Leave  of  absence,  fall  quarter. 


Officers  of  Instruction  37 

Edward  Grafton  McGavran,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Epi- 
demiology and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 

A.B.,  1924  (Butler  University)  ;  M.D.,  1928  (Harvard  Medical  School)  ;  M.P.H., 
1935    (Harvard  School  of  Public  Health) 

Dan  Mays  McGill,  Ph.D.,  Julian  Price  Associate  Professor  of  Life 
Insurance 

A.B.,  1940  (Maryville)  ;  A.M.,  1941    (Vanderbilt)  ;  Ph.D.,  1947   (Pennsylvania) 

Clarence  Henry  McGregor,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Marketing 

B.S.,  1925    (Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia)  ;  M.B.A.,  1930    (Kan- 
sas) ;  Ph.D.,  1937   (Northwestern) 

Robert  Lambert  McKee,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  1938    (Rice  Institute)  ;  M.A.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1943    (Texas) 

William  John  McKee,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education  in  Extension 
Teaching 

C.E.,  1909    (Cornell)  ;  M.A.,  1919,  Ph.D.,  1930    (Columbia) 

*Loren  Carey  MacKinney,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Medieval  History 

A.B.,  1913    (Lawrence  College)  ;  A.M.,.  1916    (Wisconsin)  ;   Ph.D.,   1925    (Chi- 
cago) 

William  Albert  McKnight,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 
B.S.,  1932   (Davidson)  ;  A.M.,  1937    (North  Carolina) 
i  i Muriel  McLauchlin,  A.B.,  M.S.W.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Work 
A.B.,  1923   (California)  ;  M.S.W.,  1937    (University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Social  Work) 

1  Bernard  W.  McLean,  B.S.,  Major,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Naval  Science 
B.S.,  1940    (Tennessee) 
John  Blount  MacLeod,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

LL.B.,  1922   (Wake  Forest  College)  ;  A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
John  Alexander  McMahon,  A.B.,  L.L.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Government 

A.B.,  1942    (Duke)  ;  LL.B.,  1948    (Harvard) 
Dougald  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  1918,  A.M.,  1920,  Ph.D.,  1925    (North  Carolina) 
Herbert  Steed  McNairy,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1942   (North  Carolina) 
William  deBerniere  MacNider,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  L.L.D.,  Kenan  Research 
Professor  of  Pharmacology 

M.D.,   1903    (North   Carolina)  ;   Sc.D.    (Medical   College   of   Virginia)  ;    LL.D. 
(Davidson) 

Gwynn  McPeek,  M.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Music 

B.S.,  1938    (Ohio  State)  ;   M.M.,  1942    (Indiana) 
Daniel  Allan  MacPherson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Ph.B.,  1919,  Sc.M.,   1920    (Brown)  ;   Ph.D.,   1929    (Chicago) 


"Leave  of  absence,  winter  quarter,  1949. 


38  Officers 

Ernest  Lloyd  Mackie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Dean  of 
Student  Awards  and  Distinctions 

A.B.,  1917    (North  Carolina) ;  A.M.,  1920   (Harvard)  ;  Ph.D.,  1927    (Chicago) 
Nathaniel  Macon,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  1946,  M.A.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
William  Gregory  Madow,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Statistics 

A.B.,  1932,  A.M.,  1933,  Ph.D.,  1938   (Columbia) 
Harold  Joseph  Magnuson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Professor  of 
Experimental  Medicine 

A.B.,  1934,  M.D.,  1938   (Southern  California)  ;  M.P.H.,  1942   (Johns  Hopkins) 
Harold  Mandel,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Geology  and  Geography 

B.S.,  1948   (City  College  of  New  York) 
Isaac  Hall  Manning,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1931    (North  Carolina) ;  M.D.,  1935    (Harvard) 
William  J.  Manning,  B.S.,  Lieut.  Comdr.,  U.  S.  Navy,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Naval  Science 

B.S.,  1939    (U.  S.  Naval  Academy) 
Edwin  Carlyle  Markham,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1923    (Trinity  College)  ;   Ph.D.,   1927    (Virginia) 
Hubert  Ray  Marshall,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1947    (Antioch  College) 
*Roy  K.  Marshall,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the 
Morehead  Planetarium 

B.A.,  1929   (Ohio  Wesleyan)  ;  M.A.,  1930,  Ph.D.,  1932    (Michigan) 
Frederick  Carlyle  Martin,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1947,  A.M.,  1948    (Emory) 
Albert  Victor  Hugo  Masket,  Ph.D..,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  1935    (New  York)  ;  M.S.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1938    (Virginia) 
Wilton  Mason,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  1937,  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Elta  Mae  Mast,  B.Ed.,  M.S.P.H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Education 

B.Ed.,    1942     (Illinois    State    Normal    University)  ;     M.S.P.H.,    1945     (North 

Carolina) 

Norman  W.  Mattis,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1926   (Pittsburgh);  M.A.,  1927    (Cornell) 
Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  1912,  A.M.,  1916   (Georgia)  ;  LL.D.    (Florida  Southern  College) ;  R.S.D. 

(Salem  College,  Salem,  W.  Va.) 

Marjorie  Meyers,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 
A.B.,  1946  (New  York) 


•Beginning  January  10,  1949. 


i 


Officers  of  Instruction  39 

tVuGUSTUS  Taylor  Miller,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology 
B.S.,  1931,  M.S.,  1933    (Emory);  Ph.D.,   1939    (Michigan) 
vVilliam  F.  Mims,  Lieut.  Comdr.,  S.  C,  U.S.N. ,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Naval  Science 
B.S.,  1940  (Georgia) 
Mary  Frances  Minton,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1942,  M.A.,  1948    (Southern  Methodist) 
5aul  Dixon  Minton,  M.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1941,  M.S.,  1948    (Southern  Methodist) 
fuAN  Miranda,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Herbert  Hall  Mitchell,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.S.,  1939    (Alabama) 
David  Geeting  Monroe,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Government 

LL.B.,  1926    (Baldwin-Wallace  College)  ;  Ph.B.,  1930    (Chicago)  ;   Ph.D.,  1940 

(Northwestern) 

DeArmond  Moore,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy 

A.B.,  1934   (Duke)  ;  M.D.,  1945    (Medical  College  of  Virginia) 
Frank  Harper  Moore,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1943   (Florida)  ;  A.M.,  1948   (North  Carolina) 
[ohn  Aiken  Moore,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.S.,  1942   (Davidson)  ;  A.M.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
'Lucy  Shields  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Public  Health  Education 

A.B.,    1922,    M.S.,    1932    (Tennessee)  ;    M.A.,    1929    (Columbia)  ;    Ph.D.,    1938 

(Yale) 

William  Gardner  Morgan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  University  Physician 
and  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1927    (North  Carolina)  ;   M.D.,   1931    (Pennsylvania) 
Joseph  L.  Morrison,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1940   (North  Carolina) 
Lloyd  Finch  Morrison,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

A.B.,  1937    (Ohio  Wesleyan)  ;  M.B.A.,  1939,  Ph.D.,  1948    (Michigan) 
Ernst  Morwitz,  Dr.  jur.,  Instructor  in  German 

Dr.  juris  utriusque,  1910    (Heidelberg) 
Olin  Terrell  Mouzon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.  in  Commerce,  1933   (Southern  Methodist)  ;  Ph.D.,  1940   (North  Carolina) 
Edward  Francis  Moyer,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  1936,  A.M.,  1937    (North  Carolina) 
Clyde  Edward  Mullis,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

A.B.,  1938,  A.M.,  1940   (North  Carolina) 


40  Officers 

*Howard  Frederick  Munch,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1904    (Adrian  College);  A.M.,  1926    (Chicago) 
Roderick   Goldston   Murchison,   Jr.,   A.B.,   Part-time  Instructor   in 
Geology  and  Geography 
A.B.,  1939   (North  Carolina) 
John  Russell  Murphy,  M.A.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Instruc 
tor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1928    (Colorado)  ;  M.A.,  1935    (Teachers  College,  Columbia) 
fRoBERT  J.  Murphy,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Health  Administration 

B.S.,  1936   (State  College,  Tennessee);  M.D.,  1940   (Vanderbilt) 
Lola  Lee  Mustard,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Journalism 

A.B.,   1948    (North  Carolina) 
John  Vernon  Myers,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish 

B.A.,  1938   (Wake  Forest)  ;  M.A.,  1940   (Syracuse) 
Arnold  Samuel  Nash,  M.Sc,  M.A.,  M.Sc.  Econ.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Religion 

B.Sc.  (Hons.) ,  1928,  M.Sc,  1930,  M.A.,  1933  (Liverpool)  ;  M.Sc.Econ.,  1937 
(London)  ;  D.D.,  1946    (Coe  College) 

Kenneth  Ness,  Resident  Artist  and  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

William  S.  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  1933,  M.A.,  1935,  Ph.D.,  1939  (Western  Reserve) 
Albert  Ray  Newsome,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  1915    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1922,  Ph.D.,  1929    (Michigan) 
George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matical Statistics 

A.B.,  1940,  M.A.,  1941,  Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 

John  William  Roy  Norton,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Visiting  Associate 
Professor  of  Public  Health 

A.B.,  1920  (Duke)  ;  M.D.,  1928  (Vanderbilt)  ;  M.P.H.,  1936  (Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health) 

Carl  Josef  Odenkirchen,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish 

A.B.,  1942   (College  of  Charleston  [S.  C.])  ;  A.M.,  1947    (Chicago) 
Howard  Washington  Odum,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,   Litt.D.,   L.H.D.,  Kenan 
Professor  of  Sociology  and  Research  Professor  in  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1904  (Emory)  ;  A.M.,  1906  (Mississippi)  ;  Ph.D.,  1909  (Clark)  ;  Ph.D., 
1910  (Columbia)  ;  LL.D.  (Emory,  Harvard)  ;  Litt.D.  (College  of  the  Ozarks)  ; 
L.H.D.  (Clark) 

William  Anderson  Olsen,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  1923    (Cornell);  A.M.,  1928    (North  Carolina) 


*  Deceased.  November  7,  1948. 
tBeginning  spring  quarter,  1949. 


Officers  of  Instruction  41 

ohn  Tettemer  O'Neil,  Ph.D.,  M.B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Finance 
S.B.,  1934  (North  Carolina)  ;  M.B.A.,  1936  (Harvard)  ;  Ph.D.,  1948  (North- 
western) 

Iaroline  J.  Pace,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,  1940   (Furman) ;  M.A.,  1942   (North  Carolina) 

lifford  Edney  Pace,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute 
of  Government 

A.B.,  1939,  LL.B.  1942    (North  Carolina) 

[oward  Page,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 
A.B.,  1945,  M.A.,  1946   (Florida) 

regory  Lansing  Paine,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Ph.B.,  1914,  A.M.,  1920,  Ph.D.,  1924   (Chicago) 

Everett  D.  Palmatier,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
B.Sc,  1938  (Manitoba) 

ohn  Albert  Parker,  S.B.,  M .Arch.,  M.C.P.,  Professor  of  Planning  and 

i    Chief  of  the  Division  of  Regional  Planning  in  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science 

S.B.,  1931,  M.  Arch.,   1933,   M.C.P.,   1946    (Massachusetts   Institute  of  Tech- 
nology) 

.  Roy  Parker,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1915   (Wake  Forest  College) 
>hn  William  Parker,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1930,  A.M.,  1937    (North  Carolina) 
vul  Pascal,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Latin 
,  .         A.B.,  1948  (Vermont) 

lederick  Geer  Patterson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1933    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1937    (Pennsylvania) 
tJviES  Welch  Patton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the 
Southern  Historical  Collection 

A.B.,  1924   (Vanderbilt)  ;  M.A.,  1925,  Ph.D.,  1929   (North  Carolina) 
mes  Singleton  Patty,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  1945,  A.M.,  1947,    (North  Carolina) 
jbrey  Hampton  Payne,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1943    (Appalachian  State  Teachers  College) 
,.le  Ewart  Peacock,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Accounting 

A.B.,    1914    (Georgia)  ;    M.B.A.,    1916     (Harvard)  ;    C.P.A.     (State    of    North 

Carolina) 

illiam  Henry  Peacock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 

A.B.,   1932    (Maryville  College)  ;   A.M.,   1940,   Ph.D.,   1945    (North   Carolina) 


is 


'Beginning  January  1,  1949. 
tAbsent  on  leave,  1948-1949. 


42  Officers 

Richard  Lehmer  Pearse,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics 

M.D.,  1931    (Harvard) 
Carl  Hamilton  Pegg,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1927,  A.M.,  1927,  Ph.D.,  1930    (North  Carolina) 
William  R.  Pendergrass,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Botany 

B.S.,  1942    (Furman) 
H.  Arnold  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1926,  Ed.M.,   1933    (Duke)  ;  Ed.D.,  1943    (Columbia) 
William  Decatur  Perry,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  anc 
Director  of  the  University  Testing  Service 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1929    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1934    (Columbia)  ;  Ed.D.,  193' 

(Teachers  College,  Columbia) 

Ralph  William  Pfouts,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Economics 

A.B.,  1942,  M.A.,  1947    (Kansas) 
Clarence  Philbrook,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,  1936  (Chicago) 
Guy  Berryman  Phillips,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Dean  o 
the  School  of  Education,  Director  of  the  Summer  School  and  o 
Teachers'  Placement  Bureau 

A.B.,  1913   (North  Carolina);  M.A.,  1942    (Columbia) 
J.  Dickson  Phillips,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Institute  o 
Government 

B.S.,  1943   (Davidson)  ;  J.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Andrew  Warren  Pierpont,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  Lecturer  in  Business  Aa 
ministration 

A.B.,  1928    (Washington  and  Lee)  ;  M.B.A.,  1931    (Harvard) 
William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  History  am 
Political  Science  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

A.B.,    1910,   A.M.,    1911     (Alabama);    M.A.,    1912,    Ph.D.,    1916    (Columbia) 
Litt.D.  (Boston) 

Edwin  James  George  Pitman,  M.A.,  Visiting  Professor  of  Mathemat 
cal  Statistics 

B.A.,  1921,  B.Sc,  1922,  M.A.,  1923    (University  of  Melbourne) 
*William  Howard  Plemmons,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educt 
tion 

A.B..  1928    (Wake  Forest  College)  ;  A.M.,  1935    (Duke)  ;   Ph.D.,  1943    (Nort 
Carolina) 

Leon  M.  Pollander,  Lecturer  in  Journalism 

Mary  Gray  Porter,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  1947  (Alabama) 
William  Poteat,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1941    (Oberlin)  ;  B.D.,  1944    (Yale) 


*On  leave  for  work  with  the  State  School  Commission,  fall  and  winter  quarters,    1948-1949 


Officers  of  Instruction  43 

Garleton  Estey  Preston,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  1899,  A.M.,  1900,  Ph.D.,  1902    (Harvard) 
Daniel  O'Haver  Price,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.S.,  1939   (Florida  Southern) ;  A.M.,  1942,  Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
*William  Meade  Prince,  Lecturer  in  Art 

Morgan  H.  Pritchett,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  1942    (Johns  Hopkins) 
William  Frederick  Prouty,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  and  Struc- 
tural Geology 

B.S.,  1903,  M.S.,  1904    (Syracuse)  ;  Ph.D.,  1906    (Johns  Hopkins) 
Percy  Hall  Ouinlan,  B.P.E.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.P.E.,  1919   (Springfield  College) 
Walter  Wagner  Rabb,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion 

B.S.,  1937   (North  Carolina  State  College  of  A.  and  E.)  ;  A.M.  in  Educ,  1941 

(North  Carolina) 

Vlbert  Ernest  Radford,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

B.S.,  1939    (Furman) ;  Ph.D.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
jEORGe  John  Radman,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  1940,  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Iichard  Beverly  Raney,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Orthopedic  Surgery 

A.B.,  1926    (North  Carolina)  ;   M.D.,   1930    (Harvard) 
Murphy  Dale  Ranson,  S.B.Comm.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
S.B.  Commerce,  1924    (North  Carolina) 
Horace  Wilson  Raper,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1947   (North  Carolina) 
•John  Maxwell  Reed,  A.B.,  Assistant  Football  Coach  and  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  1924  (Bucknell) 
essie  Rehder,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1929    (Randolph-Macon)  ;   M.A.,  1931    (Columbia) 
Herbert  William  Reichert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  1938,  M.A.,  1940    (Columbia)  ;  Ph.D.,  1942    (Illinois) 
ohn  Rembert,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  1941    (Alabama)  ;  M.A.,  1947   (Columbia) 
Thomas  Lee  Reynolds,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathe- 
matics 

B.S.,  1938    (Guilford  College)  ;  M.A.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
one  Rhymer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

B.Ed.,   1940    (Illinois  State  Normal)  ;   M.S.,  Ph.D.,   1947    (Illinois) 


'Absent  on  leave. 
tResigned  January  26,  1949. 
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Oscar  Knefler  Rice,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1926    (California) 
Allan  Rene  Richards,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1941    (Colorado) 
William  Perry  Richardson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Professor 
of  Public  Health  Administration 

A.B.,  1926   (Wake  Forest  College)  ;  M.D.,  1928   (Medical  College  of  Virginia) ; 

M.P.H.,  1933    (Johns  Hopkins) 

Fred  Lewis  Rights,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

B.S.  in  Chem.  Eng.,  1933,  M.S.  in  Bacteriology,  1935    (Lehigh);  Ph.D.,   1947 
(Columbia) 

William  Willis  Ritter,  Jr.,  B.S.,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.S.,  1946    (North  Carolina)  ;  B.A.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Herbert  Ellis  Robbins,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematical 
Statistics 

A.B..  1935,  A.M.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1938    (Harvard) 
Stanley  Linn  Robe,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,   1936,  M.A.,  1939    (Oregon) 
James  Stenius  Roberts,  B.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

B.S.,  1946  (Harvard) 
William  Pittman  Roberts,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1942    (Emory)  ;  M.A.,  1943    (North  Carolina) 
Nellie  Roberson,  B.S.,  A.B.,  Library  Extension  Librarian 

B.S.,  1902    (Richmond  Woman's  College)  ;  A.B.,  1921    (North  Carolina) 
Charles  Baskervill  Robson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  1919  (Davidson)  ;  A.M.,  1924  (Princeton)  ;  Ph.D.,  1930  (North  Carolina) 
C.  Leland  Rodgers,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Botany 

B.S.,  1939    (Furman)  ;   M.A.,  1942    (Duke) 
Arthur  Roe,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry 

B.A.,   1933    (Oberlin   College);   M.A.,   1935    (Colorado  College);   Ph.D.,   1938 

(Northwestern) 

Michael  Z.  Ronman,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1935,  Ed.M.,  1938    (Pennsylvania  State  College) 
Ira  Winfield  Rose,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of  Practical  Pharmacy 

Ph.G.,  1906    (North  Carolina) 
Nathan  Rosen,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

S.B.,  1929,  S.M.,  1930,  Sc.D.,  1932    (Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.) 
William  Everett  Rosenstengel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  1923    (Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College)  ;  A.M.,   1927, 

Ph.D.,  1931   (Missouri) 

Robert  Alexander  Ross,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics 

S.B.,  1920  (North  Carolina)  ;  M.S.,  1922  (Pennsylvania) 
Phifer  Paul  Rothman,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
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Charles  Everett  Rush,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Library 
Science,  Director  of  Libraries,  and  Chairman  of  the  Library  Divi- 
sion 

A.B.,  1905   (Earlham  College)  ;  B.L.S.,  1908   (New  York  State  Library  School)  ; 

Hon.  A.M.  (Yale) 

Billy  Maurice  Russell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1948  (Birmingham-Southern) 
Charles  Phillips  Russell,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1904  (North  Carolina) 
Harry  Kitsun  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1923   (Davidson)  ;  A.M.,  1928,  Ph.D.,  1931    (North  Carolina) 
Frank  Winkler  Ryan,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.S.,  1940    (College  of  Charleston) ;  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Will  Carson  Ryan,  Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  LL.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion 

A.B.,   1907    (Harvard)  ;   Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,   1918,  LL.D.    (George  Washington) 
Josef  E.  Ryberg,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  1947  (North  Carolina) 
Alton  Guy  Sadler,  M.S.,  C.P.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

A.B.,  1930   (Duke)  ;  M.S.,  1937    (North  Carolina)  ;  C.P.A.,    (State  of  Georgia) 
Albert  Neely  Sanders,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1934    (Furman)  ;  A.M.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
Wiley  Britton  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Work 

A.B.,  1919,  A.M.,  1920    (Emory)  ;  A.M.,  1921    (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1929 

(Chicago) 

1  Frank  Wendell  Saunders,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1945,  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Everett  Walter  Schadt,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.B.A.,  1932    (Boston)  ;   M.A.,  1936    (Texas) 
Robert  Schenkkan,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Radio 

A.B.,  1941    (Virginia)  ;  A.M.,  1946    (North  Carolina) 
Herman  Max  Schiebel,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery 

M.D.,  1933   (Johns  Hopkins) 
Jan  Philip  Schinhan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,   1931,  M.A.,  1933    (California);   Ph.D.,   1937    (Vienna) 
\llan  George  Schnable,  B.S.,  Commander  U.  S.  Navy,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Naval  Science 

B.S.,  1934   (U.  S.  Naval  Academy) 
Sustav  Theodor  Schwenning,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration 

B.H.,  1920   (Springfield);  M.A.,  1921,  Ph.D.,  1925    (Clark) 
*Thomas  Elisha  Scott,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French  and  Spanish 

A.B.,  1937    (Emory) ;  A.M.,  1938    (North  Carolina) 

*On  leave,  fall  quarter,  1948-1949. 
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Tom  Scott,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  1930   (Kansas  State  Teachers  College)  ;   M.A.,  1937    (Iowa) 
Jack  Benton  Scroggs,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1947,  M.A.,  1948    (Arkansas) 
Ross  Scroggs,   B.S.,  Director  of  Still  Photography,  Communications 
Center,  and  Instructor  in  Physics 

B.S.,  1942   (North  Carolina) 
Stuart  Wilson  Sechriest,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1935  (North  Carolina) 
Samuel  Selden,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Art  and  Director  of  The 
Carolina  Playmakers 

A.B.,  1922  (Yale) 
Charles  Grier  Sellers,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1947  (Harvard) 
Fred  Semeniuk,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry 

B.Sc.,  1939    (University  of  Alberta)  ;   Ph.D.,   1947    (Purdue) 
Lawrence  Albright  Sharpe,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  1940   (North  Carolina) 
Robert  Boies  Sharpe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1918    (Wesleyan)  ;  M.A.,  1923    (Wisconsin)  ;   Ph.D.,  1928    (Yale) 
Otis  Lester  Shealy,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

A.B.,  1944    (Newberry  College) 
Paul  Edmondson  Shearin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1929,  A.M.,  1930   (North  Carolina)  ;  Ph.D.,  1934    (Ohio  State) 
Frederick  Carlyle  Shepard,  Ph.D.,  Adviser  to  Veterans  and  Adviser 
in  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1921,  M.A.,  1926,  Ph.D.,  1938    (North  Carolina) 
George  Edward  Shepard,  Ed.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,  1929    (North  Carolina)  ;   M.A.,   1940,  Ed.D.,   1948    (Columbia) 
Cecil   George   Sheps,    M.D.,   M.P.H.,   Associate   Professor   of  Public 
Health  Administration  and  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science 

M.D.,  1936    (Manitoba)  ;  M.P.H.,  1947    (Yale) 
^Mindel  Cherniack  Sheps,  M.D.,  Guest  Lecturer 

M.D.,  1936  (Manitoba) 
Claude  C.  Shotts,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  B.D.,  General  Secretary,  Y.M.C.A. 

B.S.  in  E.E.,  1922    (Alabama)  ;  B.D.,  1925    (Yale) 
Charles  Jasper  Sisson,  D.es  L.,  D.Litt.,  Visiting  Professor  of  English 

M.A.,  1907    (Edinburgh)  ;  D.es  L.,  1921    (Dijon)  ;  D.Litt.,  1930    (London) 
Joseph  Carlyle  Sitterson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  1931,  A.M.,  1932,  Ph.D.,  1937   (North  Carolina) 


' 
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Douglas  Heber  Slicer,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,  1939   (Randolph-Macon  College) ;  A.M.,  1941    (North  Carolina) 

Earl  Anderson  Slocum,  M.M.,  Professor  of  Music 
B.Mus.,  1931,  M.M.,  1936    (Michigan) 

Irene  Smart,  Instructor  in  Dramatic  Art 

Carl  Grey  Snavely,  M.A.,  Head  Coach  of  Football 

A.B.,  1915    (Lebanon  Valley  College) ;  M.A.,  1933    (Bucknell) 
John  Leslie  Snell,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1946,  A.M.,  1947   (North  Carolina) 
Elizabeth  May  Snow,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  1941    (Mary  Washington  College) ;  M.A.,  1948   (North  Carolina) 
Clemens  Sommer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art 

Ph.D.,  1919  (Freiburg) 
Daniel  Creighton  Sossomon,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  M.A.,  1948  (North  Carolina) 
Walter  Spearman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Journalism 

A.B.,  1929,  A.M.,  1937    (North  Carolina) 
John  Hamilton  Dowdell  Spencer,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Economics 

A.B.,  1941,  A.M.,  1942    (Florida) 
Corydon   Perry   Spruill,  A.B.,   B.Litt.    (Oxon.) ,  Professor   of  Eco- 
nomics and  Dean  of  the  General  College 

A.B.,  1920   (North  Carolina) ;  B.Litt.,  1922   (Oxford) 
Julia  Cherry  Spruill,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1920  (Woman's  College  of  the  U.  N.  C.) ;  A.M.,  1923   (North  Carolina) 
Herman  Henry  Staab,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Emeritus 

B.A.,  M.A.,  1912   (University  of  the  South) 
Mrs.  Marvin  Hendrix  Stacy,  Dean  of  Women,  Emeritus 

Graduate,  1907    (N.  C.  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College) 
iThomas  Melville  Stanback,  Jr.,  M.B.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Administration 

S.B.,  1940    (North  Carolina);  M.B.A.,  1942    (Harvard) 
Lois  Foote  Stanford,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

M.D.,  1921   (Pennsylvania) 
William  Raney  Stanford,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine 

A.B.,  1915    (North  Carolina) ;  M.D.,  1919    (Pennsylvania) 
Joseph  Flake  Steelman,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1943,  M.A.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Lala  Carr  Steelman,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1943   (Georgia  State  College  for  Women)  ;  A.M.,  1946   (North  Carolina) 
Edward  A.  Stephenson,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1939,  M.A.,  1941    (Florida) 
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Sterling  Aubrey  Stoudemire,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  1923,  A.M.,  1924,  Ph.D.,  1930    (North  Carolina) 
Joseph  Ward  Straley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  1936   (Bowling  Green  State  University)  ;  M.Sc,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1941 

(Ohio  State) 

*  William  Ringgold  Straughn,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bac- 
teriology 

B.S.,  1935    (Penn.  State  Teachers  College)  ;  M.S.,  1940    (Cornell) 
Roscoe  Lee  Strickland,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1940    (Duke)  ;  M.A.,  1941    (Pennsylvania) 
William  E.  Strickland,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  B.S.,  1940    (Southern  College)  ;  A.M.,  1942    (North  Carolina) 
Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 

B.A.,   1907    (Cincinnati);   M.A.,   1909    (Illinois);   Ph.D.,   1911    (Princeton) 
Henry  Tracy  Sturcken,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,   1947    (College  of  Charleston   [S.  C.]) 
Jack  Suberman,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1946,  M.A.,  1947    (Florida) 
Albert  Irving  Suskin,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  and  Adviser 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

A.B.  in  Educ,  1931,  A.M.,  1932,  Ph.D.,   1937    (North  Carolina) 
Benjamin  Albritton  Summerlin,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,   1948    (North  Carolina) 
Priscilla  Warren  Sutherland,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Latin 

A.B.,  1946    (Mt.  Holyoke  College)  ;  A.M.,  1947    (Bryn  Mawr  College) 
William  Owen  Sheppard  Sutherland,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Part-time  Instructor 
in  Englisli 

A.B.,  1942,  A.M.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
■j-Ben jamin  Franklin  Swalin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  192S,  M.A.,  1930   (Columbia)  ;  1923-1930    (Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New 

York)  ;    Graduate,    1932     (Hochschule    fur    Musik    Und    Kapellraeisterschule, 

Vienna)  ;  Ph.D.,  1932    (Vienna) 

Margaret  Catherine  Swanton,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology 
A.B.,  1943    (North  Carolina)  ;   M.D.,   1946    (Johns  Hopkins) 

Mary  Sweeney,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 
A.B.,  1930   (Tulane)  ;  M.A.,  1931    (Columbia) 

Byron  R.  Switzer,   Colonel,   U.  S.  Air  Force,  Professor  of  Military 
Science 

George  Coffin  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  1897  (South  Carolina);  A.M.,  1899  (Harvard);  Ph.D.,  1906  (Chicago); 
Litt.D.,  (South  Carolina) 


•Absent  on  leave,  1948-1949. 
t  Absent  on  leave. 
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William  Wayt  Thomas,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Political 
Science 

A.B.,  1947   (North  Carolina) 

Carey  Carter  Thompson,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Economics 
A.B.,  1928,  A.M.,  1931   (Texas) 

Frederick  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Medicine 
M.D.,  1946  (Duke) 

Mary  Lindsay  Thornton,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Librarian  North  Carolina  Col- 
lection 

A.B.,  1939,  M.A.,  1943    (North  Carolina) 

Herman  Ora  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy 
S.B.  in  Phar.,  1937   (North  Carolina)  ;  M.S.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1944   (Purdue) 

James  Sterling  Tippett,  B.S.,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Extension  Teaching 
B.S.,  1915  (Missouri) 

John  L.  Tison,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1934   (University  of  the  South) ;   M.A.,  1936    (Syracuse) 

Paul  W.  Titman,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Botany 
A.B.,  1941,  M.A.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 

Henry  Roland  Totten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany 
A.B.,  1913.  A.M.,  1914,  Ph.D.,  1923   (North  Carolina) 

*Francis  C.  Tremayne,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Ralph   McCoy   Trimble,   C.E.,   S.M.,   Professor   of   Applied   Mathe- 
matics 

C.E.,  1921  (Virginia)  ;  S.M.,  1927  (North  Carolina) 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 
A.B.,  1937   (Davidson)  ;  A.M.,  1939  (North  Carolina) 

I  William  Newton  Turner,  M.S.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Geography 
B.S.,  1930,  M.S.,  1931    (Tennessee) 

Eunice  Nickerson  Tyler,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Education 

Ph.B.,  1931    (Brown)  ;  M.P.H.,  1936,  Ph.D.,  1946   (Yale) 

Sheppard  Young  Tyree,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,  1942,  Ph.D.,  1946    (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology) 

s  Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  the  Classical  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 

A.B.,  1903,  Ph.D.,  1908    (Chicago) 


'Transferred  January  10,  1949. 
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Rupert  Bayless  Vance,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Research  Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science 

A.B.,  1920  (Henderson-Brown)  ;  A.M.,  1921    (Vanderbilt) ;  Ph.D.,  1928   (North 

Carolina)  ;  LL.D.    (Hendrix  College) 

Charles  Durward  Van  Cleave,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  An- 
atomy 

A.B.,  1925    (Colorado)  ;  Ph.D.,  1928    (Chicago) 
Maurice  Taylor  Van  Hecke,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Professor  of  Law 

Ph.B.,  1916,  J.D.,  1917    (Chicago) 
Walter   Weddle   Vaughan,   A.B.,   M.D.,   Lecturer   in   Radiographic 
Anatomy 

A.B.,  1929    (North  Carolina);  M.D.,  1933    (Jefferson  Medical  College) 
Guelda  Elliott  von  Beckerath,  A.B.,  Commerce  Librarian 

A.B.,  1943  (North  Carolina) 
Elaine  von  Oesen,  B.A.,  A.B.  in  L.S.,  Instructor  in  Library  Science 

B.A.,  1938    (Lenoir-Rhyne  College)  ;  A.B.  in  L.S.,  1940    (North  Carolina) 
Paul  Woodford  Wager,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Re- 
search Professor  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 

B.S.,  1917    (Hobart  College);  A.M.,   1920    (Haverford   College);   Ph.D.,   1927 

(North  Carolina) 

Edith  Walker,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1939    (Appalachian  State  Teachers  College) ;   M.A.,  1944    (North  Caro- 
lina) 

George  W.  Walker,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 
A.B..  1938    (Alma  College)  ;  M.A.,  1946    (Wayne  University) 

Philip  Alfred  Walker,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 
A.B.,  1940    (North  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1942    (Emory) 

James  Muir  Waller,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics 

A.B.,  1922    (Vanderbilt)  ;  LL.B.,  1924    (Yale)  ;   M.A.,   1927    (Vanderbilt) 

Don  H.  Walther,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese 

A.B.,  1938   (Miami  University)  ;  A.M.,  1940,  Ph.D.,  1948   (North  Carolina) 

*Katherine  Way,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
B.S.,   1932    (Columbia)  ;   Ph.D.,   1938    (North   Carolina) 

Frederick  Henry  Weaver,  A.B.,  Dean  of  Students 
A.B.,  1937    (North  Carolina) 

Alexander  Webb,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgical  Anatomy 
A.B.,  1933   (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1937    (Harvard) 

James  Murray  Webb,  A.B.,  M.C.P.,  Associate  Professor  of  Planning 
and  Research  Associate  in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 
Science 

A.B.  in  Architecture,  1937    (California)  ;   M.C.P..   1946    (Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology) 


*Fall  quarter,  1948. 
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'William  Smith  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

A.B.,  1929,  A.M.,  1930    (Southern  California)  ;  Ph.D.,  1935    (Stanford) 
John  Foster  West,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
*James  Augustus  Westbrook,  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.S.E.,   Visiting  Instructor 
in  Sanitary  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,   1935    (North  Carolina)  ;    M.S.S.E.,   1937    (Harvard) 
-J-Robert  Hasley  Wettach,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D.,  Professor  of  Law  and 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

A.B.,  1913,  M.A.,  1914,  LL.B.,  1917    (Pittsburgh)  ;  S.J.D.,  1921    (Harvard) 
Richard  Arnold  White,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

William  Alexander  White,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 

A.B.,    1930    (Duke)  ;    A.M.,    1931     (North    Carolina)  ;    M.S.,    1934    (Montana 
School  of  Mines)  ;  Ph.D.,  1938    (North  Carolina) 

Joseph  Willard  Whitted,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.S.,  1933    (Davidson  College)  ;  A.M.,  1941    (North  Carolina) 
JMaurice  Whittinghill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 
.  A.B.,   1931    (Dartmouth  College)  ;   Ph.D.,   1937    (Michigan) 

William  M.  Whyburn,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1922,  M.A.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1927   (Texas)  ;  LL.D.,  1948   (Texas  Technologi- 
cal College) 

Marie  Peachee  Wicker,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Psychology 

A.B.,  1946  (Richmond) 
Richard  Haven  Wiley,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,    1934,    M.S.,    1935     (Illinois)  ;    Ph.D.,    1937     (Wisconsin)  ;    LL.B.,    1942 

(Temple  University) 

§William  Leon  Wiley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  1921    (Chattanooga)  ;  A.M.,  1925,  Ph.D.,  1930    (Harvard) 
Albert  Warren  Williams,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,  1939    (Wake  Forest) ;   M.A.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
||Ferd  E.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.  in  Chemistry,  1942    (Pittsburgh)  ;  M.A.,  1945,  Ph.D.,  1946    (Princeton) 
Jean  Paul  Williams,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.S.,  1940    (Kent  State  University) 
Ray  Wyatt  Williams,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Social  Science 

A.B.,   1941    (North  Carolina);   M.A.,   1946    (Emory) 
Lena  Mae  Williams,  A.B.,  M.A.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  Order  Librarian 

A.B.,  1930,  M.A.,  1931,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  1944    (North  Carolina) 


'Beginning  spring  quarter,  1949. 

t  Resignation  as  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  effective  July  1,  1949- 

tOn  leave,  spring  quarter,  1949. 

§On  leave,  fall  and  winter  quarters,  1948-1949- 

II  On  leave,  1948-1949. 


52  Officers 

Louis  Round   Wilson,    Ph.D.,    Litt.D.,    LL.D.,   Professor   of  Library 
Science  and  Administration 

A.B.,   1899,   A.M.,    1902,   Ph.D.,    1905     (North    Carolina);    Litt.D.,    (Univ.   of 
Denver)  ;  LL.D.,    (Haverford,  North  Carolina) 

William  Swoll  Winn,  B.D.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Ph.B.,  1934,  B.D.,  1937    (Emory) 
Rex  Shelton  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Director, 
Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research,  School  of  Commerce 

A.B.,    1923    (Simpson   College)  ;    A.M.,    1929    (Illinois)  ;    Ph.D.,    1936    (North 

Carolina) 

Arthur  Simeon  Winsor,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1914,  A.M.,   1915    (Mount  Allison  College)  ;   Ph.D.,   1927    (Johns  Hop- 
kins) 

Theodore  William  Wirths,  M.A.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  1947    (Yale)  ;   M.A.,  1949    (Kentucky) 
Harry  deMerle  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  1922  (Kansas  State  Teachers  College)  ;  A.M.,  1923,  Ph.D.,  1926   (Chicago) 
Irvin  S.  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  1937   (Manchester  College);  M.A.,  1939;  Ph.D.,  1948    (Indiana) 
Edward  James  Woodhouse,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  1903   (Randolph-Macon  College)  ;  LL.B.,  1907   (Virginia) 
George  Milton  Woodward,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Economics 

A.B.,  1932,  M.A.,  1933   (Vanderbilt) 
John  Brooks  Woosley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 

A.B.,   1912    (Guilford  College);  A.B.,   1913,  A.M.,   1914    (Haverford);   Ph.D., 

1931   (Chicago) 

Fred  Boyer  Wright,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  1947   (North  Carolina)  ;  M.A.,  1948    (North  Carolina) 
John  Joseph  Wright,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Professor  of  Public  Health 
Administration 

A.B.,  1931,  M.D.,  1935    (Vanderbilt);  M.P.H.,  1939    (Johns  Hopkins) 
Earl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Radio  arid  Communication;  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Radio  and  Director  of  the   Communications 
Center 

A.B.,  1932    (Augustana  College)  ;   M.S.,   1934    (Northwestern) 
Harry  Clay  Yeatman,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 

A.B.,  1939,  A.M.,  1942    (North  Carolina) 
Frances  Lydia  Yocom,  A.B.,  B.L.S.,  M.A.  in  L.S.,  Catalogue  Librarian 
A.B.,  1921    (Oberlin)  ;   B.L.S.,   1931    (Western   Reserve)  ;    M.A.,   in   L.S.,   1939 
(California) 

David  Alexander  Young,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychiatry 
A.B.,  1928   (North  Carolina)  ;  M.D.,  1931    (Harvard) 
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Gilbert  Flowers  Young,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology 

B.S.,    1942    (College   of   Charleston)  ;    M.A.,     (North    Carolina)  ;    M.D.,    1947 
(Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina) 

Paul  Young,  M.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  1931    (Ohio)  ;  M.A.,  1936    (Columbia) 
James  Locke  Yount,  A.B.,  Part-time  Instructor  in  Zoology 

A.B.,  1947    (North  Carolina) 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  B.S.,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Naval  Science 

B.S.,  1942  (U.  S.  Naval  Academy) 


GRADUATE  APPOINTMENTS,  1948-1949 
Teaching  Fellows 

John  Alexander  Allen,  B.A English 

Edward  Clark  Berry,  B.S Geology  and  Geography 

Olin  Henry  Borum,  A.M. Chemistry 

Alvin  Boskoff,  M.A Sociology 

George  Charles  Caldwell,  A.B. Mathematics 

*Ira  Columbus  Castles,  M.A Economics  and  Commerce 

Frank  Worthington  Chapman,  B.S. Chemistry 

William  Moye  Darden,  A.M History 

Don  Fehring  Driggs,  M.A Psychology 

fRuTH  Kilgo  Hall,  A.B. Economics  and  Commerce 

Ruth  Manning  Hamilton,  A.B Political  Science 

Rosemary  Henderson  Herman,  A.B. Romance  Languages 

Albert  Lake  Lancaster,  A.M German 

Lois  Latham,  A.M. English 

Arthur  Linz,  Jr.,  B.S Physics 

Florence  Turner  McCulloch,  A.B. Romance  Languages 

James  Robertson  McQuiston,  A.B English 

Francis  Lanneau  Newton,  M.A. Classics 

Clinton  Roosevelt  Prewett,  M.A. Education 

Mildred  Connor  Read,  A.B. Botany 

Isaac  Newton  Reynolds,  B.S Economics  and  Commerce 

Evelyn  Smart  Sellers,  A.M. Romance  Languages 

Margaret  McBride  Stewart,  A.B Zoology 

Dan  Harrington  Stout,  A.B History 

Louis  Foster  Theiling,  B.S. Chemistry 

William  Young  Thompson,  M.A. History 

James  Hatton  Wahab,  B.S. Mathematics 

*Fall  quarter. 

t  Winter  and  spring  quarters. 
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Graduate  Assistants 

Horace  Adams,  Jr.,  B.S , Chemistry 

Edward  Leo  Albenesius,  A.B Chemistry 

*Nicholas    Antonakos,    B.S. Physics 

Richard  Haven  Backus,  M.S Zoology 

Roy  Horton  Bailey,  S.B Chemistry 

James  Bruce  Ballentine,  B.S Chemistry 

Annie  Ruth  Beasley,  B.S Bacteriology 

Gordon  Royal  Bennett,  A.B Dramatic  Art 

Robert  Jerry  Blackwell,  B.A. Physics 

Ruth  Brawley,  A.B. Public  Health 

Arthur  Leslie  Bridgman,  B.A. Chemistry 

Edward  Tankard  Browne,  Jr.,  B.A Botany 

PvObert  Black  Bruce,  B.S Biological  Chemistry 

James  Hamiel  Brumbaugh,  B.S Chemistry 

William  David  Bulloch,  B.A. Physics 

William  Jackson  Byatt,  B.S. Physics 

Wilbur  Lloyd  Carr,  B.A. Physical  Education 

Fairie  Lyn  Carter,  B.S Chemistry 

Dorothy  Casey,  B.S Physical  Education 

Francis  Michael  Casey,  A.B Dramatic  Art 

Harold  Rich  Cheek,  A.B Romance  Languages 

Paul  Hubert  Cheek,  A.B. Chemistry 

Edith  T.  Chen,  M.A Psychology 

Scott  Julius  Childress,  B.S. Chemistry 

Talbott  Albert  Chubb,  A.B Physics 

William  Wesley  Collins,  B.S.M. Music 

Fretwell  Goer  Crider,  B.S Chemistry 

Suzanne  Marden  Davis,  A.B Dramatic  Art 

Katherine  Shipman  Durham,  A.B Physical  Education 

Jennings  Bryan  Edwards,  B.S Physical  Education 

Robert   Edwards,   B.M.E Physical  Education 

Roy  Jackson  Fahl,  Jr.,  B.S Chemistry 

Philip  Rex  Ferguson,  M.A. Chemistry 

Joseph  Burton  Finlay,  A.B. Chemistry 

Hans  Freistadt,  M.S Physics 

Efrim  Fruchtman,  B.S. Music 

Allen  McCain  Garrett,  A.B. Music 

John  Warren  George,  A.B Chemistry 

James   Anthony   Gerow,    M.Ed. Education 

'Winter  and  spring  quarters. 
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Winfred  Lamar  Godwin,  A.B Sociology 

Leon  Lewis  Gordon,  B.S Pharmacy 

Jesse  K.  Greenbaum,  A.B Physical  Education 

William  Barnett  Guerrant,  A.B Chemistry 

Simon  Peter  Hair,  A.B Social  Work 

Roberta  M.  Hamilton,  A.B English 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Hare,  A.B Music 

Hubert  Hill  Harper,  Jr.,  B.A. Classics 

Lewis  Clifton  Hayworth,  A.B Physical  Education 

Hubert  Platt  Henderson,  A.B. Music 

Charles  Leroy  Henry,  M.S Chemistry 

Samuel  Hirsch,  A.B Dramatic  Art 

*Jesse  Harrison  Hobbs,  B.S Physics 

*Almonte  Charles  Howell,  Jr.,  A.B. Music 

Raymond  Jess  Huet,  B.S Chemistry 

William  Strong  Hummers,  B.S Chemistry 

Franklin  Ward  James,  B.S Chemistry 

Wilmer  Mitchell  Jenkins,  B.S. Education 

Edward  Eugene  Jones,  A.B Zoology 

Emily  Woodson  Jones,  B.S Physics 

Marilyn  Cleo  Jones,  M.A History 

Hannes  Jonsson,  B.A Sociology 

Frederick  Blount  Joyner,  B.S. Chemistry 

John  Fawcett  Kenfield,  Jr.,  A.B. Physical  Education 

Frank  Efird  Kinard,  B.S. Physics 

Daniel  Eddins  Kirk,  B.S Botany 

Edward  Charles  Leonard,  B.S. Chemistry 

John  Crawford  Lindsay,  B.S Physics 

Jane  Winifred  Meldrim,  B.A Psychology 

Jack  Robert  Melton,  M.A. Education 

William  Knight  Miller,  A.B. Chemistry 

Mary  Agnes  Millner,  B.S. Zoology 

John  Atterbury  Montgomery,  B.A Chemistry 

Frank  Junior  Murray,  B.A. Physical  Education 

Frank  White  Nelson,  A.B. Physical  Education 

John  Henry  Norman,  A.B. Chemistry 

Ross  Lombard  Parks,  B.S. Chemistry 

Mary  Jo  Parrish,  A.B Botany 

Stanley  Hancock  Patten,  B.S. Chemistry 

Ernest  G.  Patton,  B.A Botany 


*  Winter  and  spring  quarters. 
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Carl  Perry,  A.B. Music 

Miller  Harrell  Peterson,  B.S Chemistry 

Paul  Miller  Pitts,  B.S Chemistry 

Louis  du  Bose  Quin,  B.S Chemistry 

Estelle  Marie  Ritchie,  M.Ed Dramatic  Art 

Robert  William  Rowden,  M.S. Chemistry 

James  Earl  Sansing,  Jr.,  B.S Chemistry 

William  Gray  Sasser,  A.B. Music 

Robert  Bernard  Seligman,  B.S Chemistry 

Williard  Mangus  Sessler,  B.S Physics 

Frances  Sloan  Simmons,  B.S.M Music 

Robert  Edmond  Simpson,  B.S. Chemistry 

E.  Kathleen  Goldie  Smith,  B.S Botany 

Nancy  Page  Smith,  B.M Music 

Elizabeth  May  Snow,  A.M. Mathematics 

Betty  Dolores  Stough,  A.B Public  Health 

Robert  Hammond  Strayhorn,  B.S Physical  Education 

Eugene  Cruser  Stryker,  B.M. Music 

Mark  Reese  Sumner,  A.B Dramatic  Art 

Claude  Edward  Teague,  Jr.,  A.B. Chemistry 

*Edith  Culpepper  Turpin,  A.B Music 

Frank  Bryan  Tutwiler,  M.S. Chemistry 

Leander  Shelton  Van  Landingham,  B.S. Chemistry 

Robert  Louis  Varwig,  S.B Physics 

Edward  Taylor  Viser,  B.S. Biological  Chemistry 

Jacob  Astor  Viverette,  Jr.,  A.B. English 

Edgar  Frederick  Vom  Lehn,  B.A Music 

James  Wilson  Walker,  A.B Mathematical  Statistics 

George  Patteson  Williams,  Jr.,  B.S Physics 

Meldrum  Barnett  Winstead,  B.S Chemistry 

Herbert  Wolf,  A.B Mathematics 

Edwin  Lee  Wood,  B.S Chemistry 

Susan  Nowlin  Woodson,  B.S Chemistry 

Mary  Helen  Zum  Brunnen,  B.S Music 

Research  Fellows 

Roberto  Baessa,  A.B.,  Latin-American  Fellow  in  Spanish 

Earl  B.   Gerheim,   M.S.,   United  States   Public  Health   Service   Pre- 

Doctoral  Fellow  in  Physiology 
Patrick  Henry  Hobson,  B.S.,  Du  Pont  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

*Fall  quarter. 
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Sanford   Lewis   Steelman,   B.S.,   National   Institute   of   Health   Pre- 

Doctoral  Fellow  in  Biological  Chemistry 
Willis  Carl  Wooten,  B.S.,  Tennessee  Eastman  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Research  Assistants 

George  Walter  Baker,  A.M.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Isadore  Blumen,  A.M.,  Mathematical  Statistics 
Glenn  Samuel  Burrows,  Mathematical  Statistics 

Barbara  Jean  Chartier,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Gladys  David,  A.B.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
John  Kenneth  Folger,  A.B.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Etta  Inez  Green,  B.S.,  Cinchona  Products  Institute  Research  Assis- 
tant in  Physiology 
Lawrence  Justice  Hartley,  A.B.,  Pathology 
Catherine  Henley,  M.A.,  Zoology 

*Leo  Kuper,  LL.B.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
John  Kenneth  Morland,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 

Science 
Walter  Murray  North,  B.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Charles  Peavy,  Ph.D.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Irving  Ribner,  A.M.,  English 

George  L.  Simpson,  M.A.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Edney  Webb  Stacy,  A.B.,  Mathematical  Statistics 
Robert  Fleming  Tate,  A.B.,  Mathematical  Statistics 
Burton  Lester  Travis,  B.A.,  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Re- 
search in  Physiology 
Harry  Bixler  Williams,  B.S.,  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Scicence 

Non-Service  Fellows 

Morgens  Blegvad,  M.A.,  Mary  T.  Williams  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Robert  Hartzell  Cole,  M.S.,  Abernethy  Fellow  in  Economics 

Carolyn  Andrews  Daniel,  A.M.,  Waddell  Memorial  Fellow  in  His- 
tory 

Fannie  Memory  Farmer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  William  Richardson  Davie 
Memorial  Fellow  in  North  Carolina  History 

Leon  Lewis  Gordon,  S.B.,  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Research 
Foundation  Fellow 

Dewey  Wesley  Grantham,  A.M.,  Waddell  Memorial  Fellow  in  His- 
tory 

Mary  Francis  Gyles,  A.M.,  Waddell  Memorial  Fellow  in  History 

"Fall  quarter. 
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Albert  Willoughby  Jovvdy,  S.B.,  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical 
Research  Foundation  Fellow 

George  Krzywicki,  M.A.,  Bertha  Colton  Williams  Fellow  in  Philos- 
ophy 

Ingram  Olkin,  MA.,  General  Education  Board  Fellow  in  Mathemati- 
cal Statistics 

Perrell  Franklin  Payne,  A.B.,  Mary  T.  Williams  Fellow  in  Phil- 
osophy 

Joan  Eliot  Raup,  A.B.,  General  Education  Board  Fellow  in  Mathe- 
matical Statistics 

William  Johnson  Sheffield,  S.B.,  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical 
Research  Foundation  Fellow 

William  Lee  Siemon,  B.S.,  Graham  Kenan  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

William  West  Taylor,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical  Research 
Foundation  Fellow 

George  Brown  Tindall,  A.M.,  Waddell  Memorial  Fellow  in  History 

Sarah  Martha  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Mary  T.  Williams  Fellow  in  Phil- 
osophy 

Arthur  Lee  Wheeler,  A.M.,  Graham  Kenan  Fellow  in  Philosophy 

Scholars 

Mary  Swingle  Albert,  A.B.,  Endowed  Scholar  in  Political  Science 

Thelma  Dail,  B.S.,  Service  Scholar  in  Social  Work 

Genevieve  Jeannette  Faucher,  M.A.,  Endowed  Scholar  in  Romance 
Languages 

*Glen  Harry  Fisher,  A.B.,  Service  Scholar,  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science 

Ruth  Anita  Hubbard  Groce,  A.B.,  Kay  Kyser  Scholar  in  Dramatic 
Art 

-(-Vladimir  Eugene  Hartman,  M.A.,  Service  Scholar,  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Social  Science 

Barbara  Helen  Kemp,  B.A.,  Service  Scholar,  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science 

James  Dwyer  McLeod,  M.A.,  Service  Scholar,  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science 

*Paul  Dixon  Minton,  B.S.,  Service  Scholar  in  Mathematics 


*  Winter  and  spring  quarters. 
tFall  quarter. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Advisory  (elected  with  terms  expiring  the  year  indicated).  1949: 
Messrs.  R.  J.  M.  Hobbs,  Markham,  Wettach;  1950:  Berryhill,  A.  W. 
Hobbs,  Wolf;  1951:  Baity,  Fesler,  Wells. 

Athletics.  Messrs.  A.  W.  Hobbs,  Chairman,  Cornwell,  Hanft, 
Hedgpeth,  J.  B.  Linker,  Sitterson,  Wolf. 

Buildings  and  Grounds.  Messrs.  R.  J.  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman, 
Baity,  Cornwell,  MacNider,  John  A.  Parker,  Teague,  Totten,  Wager. 

Catalogue.  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Chairman,  M.  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  Howell, 
King,  Phillips,  Mrs.  Batson,  Miss  Foster. 

Committees.  Messrs.  Howell,  Chairman,  D.  D.  Carroll,  King, 
Spruill,  Wells. 

i  Eligibility  for  Student  Activities.  Messrs.  Fred  Weaver,  Chair- 
man, Giduz,  C.  P.  Russell,  Sharpe,  Miss  Carmichael. 
*  Endowed  Scholarships,  Loan  Funds,  and  Self-Help  Work. 
Messrs.  D.  D.  Carroll,  Chairman,  Cecil  Johnson,  Vice-Chairman,  Arm- 
strong, Cornwell,  Friday,  M.  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Knight,  Lanier,  J.  C. 
Lyons,  J.  M.  Saunders,  Spruill,  Teague,  Wells,  J.  A.  Williams. 

English  Composition.  Messrs.  Totten,  Chairman,  Holman,  Secre- 
tary, Bailey,  Brecht,  S.  A.  Emery,  Epps,  Friederich,  Gwynn,  Hardre, 
Horner,  C.  S.  Jones,  Layman,  McKnight,  Mouzon,  Newman,  Pegg, 
Robson,  Roe,  Sanders,  Selden,  Spearman,  White. 

Established  Lectures.  Messrs.  Blackwell,  Chairman,  S.  T.  Emory, 
Epps,  George,  Hanft,  Heath,  Jente,  MacNider,  Nash. 

Examinations  and  Records.  Messrs.  Stoudemire,  Chairman,  Arm- 
strong, D.  D.  Carroll,  M.  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  A.  W.  Hobbs,  Hudson,  Jacobs, 
Jordan,  Lanier,  Lasley,  Markham,  Perry,  Suskin,  F.  E.  Williams. 

Executive  (elected  with  terms  expiring  the  year  indicated).  1949: 
Messrs.  E.  A.  Cameron,  Markham;  1950:  C.  S.  Jones,  H.  K.  Russell; 
1951:  Engstrom,  Sitterson. 

Faculty  Living  Conditions.  Messrs.  Sitterson,  Chairman,  J.  C. 
Andrews,  Bond,  Brooks,  Crockford,  Eliason,  Kottke,  W.  G.  Morgan, 
Wadsworth,  Winslow,  Miss  Jocher. 

Fraternities  and  Sororities.  Messrs.  E.  E.  Peacock,  Chairman, 
Gillin,  Godfrey,  MacKinney,  O'Neil,  J.  M.  Saunders,  Shotts,  Stoude- 
mire, Woodhouse,  Misses  Carmichael,  Herring. 

General  College  Instruction.  Messrs.  Hudson,  Chairman,  Eng- 
strom, S.  B.  Knight,  Pegg,  F.  C.  Shepard. 
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Honorary  Degrees  (elected  with  terms  expiring  the  year  indicated) 
1949:  Dey,  Henderson;  1950:  E.  W.  Knight,  Vance;  1951:  Couch 
Lefler. 

Instruction  and  Regulations.  Messrs.  Wells,  Chairman,  D.  D 
Carroll,  Jacobs,  King,  Lasley,  Miller,  Newsome,  Pierson,  Spruill,  Ull 
man,  Wettach,  Miss  Akers. 

Inter-American  Institute.  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Director,  J.  C.  An 
drews,  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Jr.,  Dey,  Graham,  Grumman,  House,  Howell, 
Mouzon,  Pierson,  Sitterson. 

Library  Planning.  Messrs.  Rush,  Chairman,  Bond,  R.  E.  Coker, 
Wettach,  L.  R.  Wilson,  Woosley. 

Public  Occasions.  Messrs.  J.  M.  Saunders,  Chairman,  Coates, 
Fetzer,  Grumman,  J.  C.  Lyons,  Madry,  Phillips,  Shotts,  Teague,  and 
others  as  needed. 

Registration.  Messrs.  Lanier,  Chairman,  Engstrom,  Fussier,  Hedg- 
peth,  M.  A.  Hill,  Jr.,  Horner,  Huddle,  Jamerson,  Lasley,  Markham, 
Pegg,  and  the  academic  deans. 

Regulation  of  Student  Dances.  Messrs.  E.  M.  Allen,  Chairman, 
Cornwell,  Cotten,  Markham,  Stanback,  Miss  Carmichael. 

Retirement  Allowances.  Messrs.  Lear,  Chairman,  Browne,  Fes- 
ler,  Green,  Jente,  McGill,  MacMillan. 

Retirement  Endowment.  Messrs.  L.  R.  Wilson,  Chairman,  Black- 
well,  Dashiell,  Dey,  C.  S.  Jones,  Lear,  C.  P.  Lyons,  MacNider,  H.  K. 
Russell. 

Schedule  Committee.  Messrs.  Wells,  Chairman,  Armstrong,  D.  D. 
Carroll,  Jacobs,  King,  Lanier,  Spruill,  Weaver,  representative  from 
Student  Government. 

Sullivan  Award.  Messrs.  Mackie,  Chairman,  Cornwell,  A.  W. 
Hobbs,  House,  Miss  Carmichael. 

University  Government.  Messrs.  Van  Hecke,  Chairman,  Godfrey, 
King,  E.  W.  Knight,  O'Neil,  Wettach,  L.  R.  Wilson. 

War  Credits  for  Veterans.  Messrs.  D.  D.  Carroll,  Chairman, 
Plemmons,  Spruill,  Wells. 


Part  Two 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  conceived  in  1776,  chartered 
1  1789,  the  cornerstone  of  its  first  building  laid  in  1793,  opened  its 
oors  to  students  in  1795 — the  first  state  university  in  the  United 
tates. 

The  origin  of  the  University  may  be  traced  to  Section  XLI  of 
le  North  Carolina  Constitution  of  1776,  which  declared  that  "all 
seful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more 
niversities."  Sponsored  by  William  Richardson  Davie,  "father  of 
le  University,"  the  University  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assem- 
ly  through  an  act  passed  December  11,  1789,  which  declared  that 
n  all  well  regulated  Governments,  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of 
very  Legislature  to  consult  the  Happiness  of  a  rising  Generation, 
id  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  Discharge  of  the  Social 
uties  of  Life,  by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  Education." 
>n  December  21,  1789,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  accompanying 
:t  providing  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  for  the  support  of  the 
niversity  through  escheats  and  arrearages  due  the  State. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  at  Fayette- 
lle  on  December  18,  1789,  to  accept  Benjamin  Smith's  offer  of  20,000 
nres  of  land.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  occurred  at 
ayetteville  on  November  15,  1790,  as  required  by  the  charter.  In 
192,  a  committee  headed  by  Frederick  Hargett  selected  New  Hope 
hapel,  now  Chapel  Hill,  as  the  site  for  the  University.  On  October 
I,  1793,  Davie,  as  Grand  Master  of  Masons,  laid  the  cornerstone  of 
Id  East,  the  first  building.  Formal  opening  exercises  were  held 
muary  15,  1795,  but  the  first  student  did  not  arrive  "on  the  hill" 
atil  February  12.  For  two  weeks  he  was  the  student  body.  At  the 
id  of  the  term  there  were  two  professors  and  forty-one  students. 

The  University  began  its  career  with  a  gift  of  land  warrants  for 
),000  acres,  cash  amounting  to  $2,706.41,  and  a  loan  of  $10,000 
fterwards  converted  into  a  gift)  made  by  the  Legislature  in   1791 

a  result  of  the  interest  and  leadership  of  Davie  as  a  member  of 
e  House.  By  constant  struggle  and  periodic  appeals  for  private 
refactions,  the  institution  grew  despite  general  poverty,  opposition 

taxation,  denominational  hostility,  and  sectional  controversies  be- 
reen  eastern  and  western  North  Carolina.  The  General  Assembly 
ade  no  specific  appropriations  for  its  maintenance  until  1881,  but 
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through  the  act  passed  in  1789  it  exempted  the  University  from  taxa- 
tion, made  it  the  beneficiary  of  escheats  and  arrearages  due  the  State, 
and  in  1867  it  appropriated  $7,000  to  pay  indebtedness  to  officers 
incurred  during  and  immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 

Prior  to  1804,  the  University  was  under  a  succession  of  "presiding 
professors."  This  was  not  a  satisfactory  system,  and  in  1804  Joseph 
Caldwell  was  elected  the  first  president.  Under  Caldwell  (1804-1812, 
1817-1835),  the  University  grew  from  a  small  classical  school  into  a 
creditable  liberal  arts  college.  After  1815,  natural  sciences  were  placed 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  humanities. 

When  Caldwell  was  succeeded  by  David  L.  Swain  in  1835,  the 
University  was  widely  known  as  a  center  of  sound  scholarship  and 
teaching.  During  his  long  tenure  (1835-1868),  Swain  devoted  his  ad- 
ministration to  a  program  of  drawing  the  institution  and  the  State 
close  together.  Afore  emphasis  was  placed  on  subjects  designed  to 
prepare  men  for  public  service — history,  law,  rhetoric,  and  public 
speaking.  The  ideal  of  public  service  overshadowed  general  culture 
prior  to  1860.  During  these  years,  the  enrollment  of  the  University 
reached  a  peak  of  456  (1858),  and  its  alumni  included  one  president 
of  the  United  States,  one  vice-president,  seven  cabinet  officials,  ten 
United  States  senators,  forty-one  representatives  in  Congress,  fifteen 
state  governors,  and  many  state  judges  and  legislators.  From  1814, 
when  a  University  alumnus  first  became  governor,  until  the  present 
time,  twenty-six  of  the  forty-four  governors  of  North  Carolina  have 
studied  at  Chapel  Hill. 

The  University  remained  open  during  the  Civil  War,  although 
most  of  its  faculty  and  students  joined  the  Confederate  armies.  Re 
construction,  however,  closed  its  doors  for  five  years  (1870-1875) 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  alumni  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Phillips  Spencer 
a  Chapel  Hill  resident,  the  University  was  reopened  in  1875. 

By  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1868  the  General  Assembly  ha; 
"power  to  provide  for  the  election  of  Trustees  of  the  University  oi; 
North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when  chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  priv 
ileges,  rights,  franchises  and  endowments  thereof  in  anywise  grantee 
to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  said  University;  and  the  Genera 
Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws  and  regulations,  from  tim< 
to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  maintenance  anc 
management  of  said  University."  The  Governor  of  the  State  is,  « 
officio,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  same  Constitution,  in  connection  with  "Benefits  of  the  Uni 
versity,"  further  states:    "The  General  Assembly   shall  provide   thai 
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'he  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to 
'he  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that  all  the 
property  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter 
ccrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of 
he  estates  of  deceased  persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
She  University." 

'     From  its  reopening  to  1948,  the  University  has  had  seven  presi- 

ents,  each  of  whom  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  its  expansion 

rnd  progress.    Dr.  Kemp  Plummer  Battle  (president   1876-1891)  re- 

rganized  the  University  in  1875,  established  the  first  summer  normal 

L=ssion  in  the  South  (1877),  secured  the  first  regular  appropriation  for 

Maintenance  (1881),  and  wrote  a  two-volume  history  of  the  Univer- 

'ity.     George   Tayloe   Winston    (1891-1896)    "made    its    campus    the 

'welling  place  of  dynamic  democracy  and  a  citadel  against  the  forces 

f  intolerance  and  bigotry."   Edwin  Anderson  Alderman   (1896-1900) 

Opened  its  doors  to  women.    During  the  administration  of  Francis 

areston  Venable  (1900-1914),  the  University's  financial  condition  im- 

1  roved,  the  physical  plant  was  considerably  expanded,  athletics  were 

ncouraged,  and  creative  scholarship  was  required  of  the  faculty.   The 

'rief  administration  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham   (1914-1918)   was  no- 

'ible  for  the  enlargement  of  the  University's  service  to  the  State  at 

irge,  increased  resources  for  administrative  and  building  purposes, 

rid  a  strengthening  of  student  morale  and  honor  standards.    Presi- 

ent    Harry   Woodburn    Chase    (1919-1930)    guided    the    University 

irough  a  period  of  rapid  physical  expansion,  and  during  this  time 

he  University  achieved  an  international  reputation  for  high  stand- 

'rds  of  scholarship  and  freedom  in  research  and  teaching.    Student 

enrollment  increased  rapidly,  and  maintenance  appropriations  reached 

^394,379  in  1928-1929,  the  high  point  up  until  that  time.   Increasing 

mphasis  was  shown  in  the  social  sciences  and  graduate  work.    The 

graduate  School  was  reorganized  in  1920,  the  University  of  North 

arolina  Press  was  incorporated  in   1922,  and  the  Institute  for  Re- 

:arch  in  Social  Science  was  organized  in  1924.    Professional  schools 

E  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  engineering,  education,  and  commerce 

ttained  a  standing  which  gave  the  University  its  widening  reputa- 

on. 

1  Under  President  Frank  Porter  Graham  (1930-1949)  *  the  Univer- 
■  ty  continued  to  make  progress.  The  administrative  consolida- 
on  of  the  University,  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at 
!  reensboro,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
1  ngineering  at  Raleigh  into  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 


'Resigned  March  29.  1949,  to  accept  appointment  as  United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
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effected  in  1932.  New  schools  and  divisions  were  added  at  Chapel 
Hill — Library  Science  in  1931,  the  General  College  in  1935,  and  Pub- 
lic Health  in  1936.  The  Institute  of  Government  became  a  part  of 
the  University  in  1942. 

In  the  development  of  the  consolidation  process,  Robert  Burton 
House  was  selected  by  President  Graham  and  duly  confirmed  by 
the  Trustees  in  1934  to  serve  as  Dean  of  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Chapel  Hill.  In  1945  Dean  House's  title  was  changed  by  the 
Trustees  to  Chancellor  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

In  World  War  II  the  service  of  the  University  and  its  alumni 
is  particularly  noteworthy.  More  than  10,000  students  and  alumni, 
not  including  Navy  and  Army  personnel  sent  to  Chapel  Hill  for 
training,  entered  the  armed  forces.  More  than  300  lost  their  lives  in 
service.  Some  20,000  officers  and  cadets  in  naval  aviation  were 
trained  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  Pre-Flight  School,  established  in  1942.  A 
naval  ROTC  unit,  which  was  established  in  1940  and  still  continues, 
was  the  core  of  the  Navy's  V-12  program  at  the  University.  Army 
and  Army  Air  Corps  groups  were  trained  on  the  campus.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were  given  leaves  of  absence  for  war  service,  and 
a  number  of  University  departments  were  engaged  in  research  pro- 
grams for  the  armed  forces,  for  government,  and  for  industry. 
Throughout  the  war  period  the  University  maintained  also  its  normal 
curriculum  offerings. 

Growth  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  is  depicted  in  enrollment 
figures.  In  the  fall  of  1920  students  in  residence  numbered  some 
1300;  in  1930,  2700;  and  in  the  fall  of  1941  enrollment  reached  4108— 
up  to  then  an  all-time  high.  Because  of  the  G.  I.  Bill  and  the  general 
pressure  for  university  and  college  education  since  the  conclusion  oi 
the  war,  enrollment  at  Chapel  Hill  has  rapidly  increased  and  in  1948 
1949  reached  7603,  the  highest  figure  to  date.  The  evidence  indicates 
continued  increased  enrollment  as  facilities  are  provided. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  University  is  valued  at  approximately 
$20,000,000.  In  the  past  thirty  years  there  have  been  three  notable 
periods  of  expansion.  The  first  occurred  in  the  1920's,  the  second 
in  the  late  1930's  and  early  1940's,  and  the  third  during  World  Wai 
II,  when  the  University  expanded  its  facilities  to  accommodate  Nav) 
and  Army  training  programs  on  the  campus.  The  1947  legislature 
projected  a  fourth  period  of  building  activity  when  it  made  appro 
priations  of  $7,844,800  for  permanent  improvements  with  which  tc 
expand  the  two-year  Medical  School  at  Chapel  Hill  to  a  four-yeai 
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chool  with  teaching  hospital,  build  three  new  dormitories,  greatly 
ncrease  the  capacity  of  the  library,  and  expand  the  University's 
utilities  and  service  plants.  Construction  was  started  in  1947  on  the 
2,000,000  Morehead  Building  and  Planetarium,  scheduled  to  be 
ompleted  in  1948-1949. 

The  University  has  already  embarked  upon  a  new  era  of  service  to 
he  State.  With  a  bright  past  and  the  opportunities  for  an  even  more 
irilliant  future,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  looks  ahead  with 
onfidence  and  challenge.* 

Organization  and  Degrees 

The  University  is  organized  into  a  General  College  (which  gives 
he  general  academic  work  of  the  first  two  years),  a  College  of  Arts 
.  nd  Sciences,  and  seven  schools  which  have  jurisdiction  over  degrees 
.  s  shown  below: 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

-         Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Journalism 

1         Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

r         Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Bacteriology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Relations 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Laws    (with  the  School  of  Law) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  (with  the  School  of  Medicine) 

Bachelor  of  Music 

The  School  of  Commerce 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  and  Laws    (with  the  School 

of  Law) 

The  School  of  Education 

Consult  material  on  Education  for  degrees. 
The  Graduate  School 

Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education 


'•     *For  more  detailed  information  concerning  the  University,  see  Kemp  Plummer  Battle's  two- volume 
Story  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  published   1907-12. 
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Master  of  Science  (also  with  designation  in  Anatomy,  Biologi- 
cal Chemistry,  Chemistry,  Commerce,  Geology,  Pharmacy, 
Physics,  and  Physiology) 

Master  of  Science  in  Industrial  Relations 

Master  of  Science  in  Personnel  Administration 

Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

Master  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering 

Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

Master  of  Public  Health 

Master  of  Regional  Planning 

Doctor  of  Public  Health 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

The  School  of  Law 
Bachelor  of  Laws 
Doctor  of  Laws 

Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Laws    (see  above) 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  and  Laws    (see  above) 

The  School  of  Medicine 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine    (see  above) 
The  School  of  Pharmacy 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
The  School  of  Library  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Library  Science 

summer  session 

In  the  Summer  Sessions  are  offered  many  courses  for  which  regu- 
lar University  credit  is  allowed,  including  special  courses  designed 
primarily  for  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Practically  all  the  work  offered 
is  of  collegiate  grade  and  may  be  counted  towards  some  degree  from 
the  University. 

Department  of  Naval  Science 

A  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Unit  is  maintained  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
No.  729,  which  authorizes  such  units  at  fifty-two  colleges  and  universi 
ties  throughout  the  United  States. 

For  detailed  information  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  Unit  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  IV  of  this 
catalogue. 
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Department  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  War  Department  and  the  United 
itates  Air  Forces  a  course  in  Military  (Air)  Science  has  been  established 
.t  the  University.  Under  this  program  students  may  enroll  in  the 
{'it  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  for  a  four-year  course  of  formal 
nstruction  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

For  detailed  information  with  respect  to  the  Air  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  Unit  the  reader  is  referred  to  Part  IV  of  this  cata- 
ogue. 

Admission  to  Undergraduate  Divisions 

Undergraduate  students  may  be  admitted  to  the  General  College, 
o  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  the 
chool  of  Education,  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University, 
application  blanks  for  admission  may  be  secured  by  writing  the  Di- 
ector  of  Admissions.  Applications  with  complete  records  should  be 
ubmitted  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  opening  of  the  term  in  which 
t  is  desired  to  enroll. 

Women  Students:  Women  students  are  eligible  to  enter  the 
chool  of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of 
Education,  and  the  School  of  Commerce  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 
)nly  those  women  who  are  permanent  and  bona  fide  residents  of 
lhapel  Hill  Township  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  General  Col- 
*ge.  The  wife  of  a  veteran  enrolled  in  the  University  is  eligible  for 
dmission  to  the  General  College. 

Age:  All  applicants  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  before  or  by  the 
jCtual  date  of  their  first  registration. 

\     Character:    All  applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  furnish 
ntisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

Health:  All  registrants  are  required  to  have  a  physical  examina- 
on  by  the  University  Physician  immediately  before  the  period  of  their 
rst  registration.  The  University  Physician  must  be  satisfied  that  all 
Jgistrants  have  been  successfully  vaccinated  against  smallpox.  Those 
rho  are  unable  to  furnish  such  evidence  or  who  have  never  been  vac- 
nated  at  all  will  be  vaccinated  here.  It  is  to  the  registrant's  advantage 
:>  have  this  detail  attended  to  before  presenting  himself  for  registra- 
on. 

Emergency  Priority  Schedule:    At  the  present  time,  because  of 

Jowded  conditions,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  ordered  that  admis- 

on  preference  be  given  (1)   to  the  student  presently  enrolled,   (2)   to 
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the  old  student  returning,  and  (3)  to  the  new  student.  Each  of  the 
three  groups  is  further  divided  into  North  Carolina  veterans,  North 
Carolina  non-veterans,  out-of-state  veterans,  and  out-of-state  non-vet- 
erans, in  that  order.  For  1948-1949,  of  the  total  number  of  new  stu- 
dents admitted  at  any  term,  only  15  per  cent  may  be  from  outside 
of  North  Carolina.  Students  in  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools 
and  any  students  born  in  North  Carolina  or  one  of  whose  parents  was 
born  in  North  Carolina  are  not  subject  to  the  15  per  cent  quota. 

ADMISSION    TO    FRESHMAN    STANDING 

Formal  application  for  admission  to  freshman  standing  in  the 
General  College  or  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  (for  specific  require- 
ments of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  see  the  Pharmacy  Catalogue)  may 
be  made  by  a  certificate  showing  graduation  or  its  equivalent  from 
an  accredited  high  school  with  fifteen  acceptable  units  and  a  statement 
that  the  applicant  has  attained  the  certifying  average  of  the  school 
last  attended.  Fifteen  units  are  required.  Of  these,  eleven  must  be 
in  academic  subjects  and  must  include  four  in  English,  two  in  one 
foreign  language,  one  and  one-half  in  algebra,  one  in  plane  geometry, 
one  in  a  social  science  (preferably  History  of  the  United  States) ,  and 
one  in  a  natural  science.  The  remaining  four  are  elective.  Not  more 
than  four  units  in  vocational  subjects  may  be  allowed  toward  admis-  , 
sion.  Specific  foreign  language  requirements  will  be  found  in  the 
curricula  outlined  on  pages  121-125.  A  student  may  be  admitted  with 
a  deficiency  of  one-half  unit  in  algebra,  one  unit  in  plane  geometry, 
and  two  units  in  foreign  language,  if  he  presents  fifteen  other  accept- 
able units. 

Removing  Deficiencies:    The  algebra  deficiency  may  be  removed 
by  passing  Mathematics  R  or  7  here  or  by  special  examination  given  I 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.    A  deficiency  in  plane  geometry  t 
may  be  removed  by  a  special  examination  given  by  the  Department  of  : 
Mathematics,  or  by  summer  work  at  an  approved  high   school.    A 
deficiency  in  a  foreign  language  may  be  removed  by  passing  the  elemen- 
tary part  of  the  language  here.   It  is  very  desirable  that  applicants  with lli 
deficiencies  seek  to  clear  these  during  the  summer  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  fall  opening  at  which  they  expect  to  matriculate.    All  en-  i 
trance  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  registration  for  the  fourth 
quarter  in  residence,  not  counting  the  summer  quarter. 

A  graduate  of  a  non-accredited  high  school  or  mature  student  who 
cannot  meet  the  formal  requirements  may  qualify  for  admission  by 
special  entrance  examination. 
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The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  the  application  of  any  applicant 

ho  ranked  in  the  lower  half  of  his  graduation  class  in  high  school. 

ir  cause  the  Committee  on  Admissions  may  disapprove  any  applica- 

on  for  admission. 
i 
Admission  of  Non-residents:   Applicants  who  are  non-residents  of 

orth  Carolina  may  be  required  to  supplement   their  applications 

id  transcripts  by  a  personal  interview  with  a  representative  of  the 

niversity,  a  written  examination,  and  other  information  requested 

7  the  Committee  on  Admissions.    They  will  be  expected  to  have 

mked,  academically,  in  the  highest  one-fourth  of  their  graduating 

[1SS. 

t  SPECIAL    STUDENTS 

Persons  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  cannot  meet  the  re- 
irements  for  admission  as  degree  candidates,  or  others  desiring  to 
lprove  themselves  professionally,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Stu- 
>:nts,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  college  concerned,  to 
"xrsue  a  non-degree  program.  Application  is  made  through  the  Di- 
:ctor  of  Admissions,  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  students'  ability 
profit  from  the  program  taken  must  be  furnished.  The  applicant 
:ould  have  an  interview  with  the  dean  having  supervision  over  the 
fork  to  be  taken. 

:   Special  students  are  on  probation.    They  are  required  to  pass  all 
1  their  courses  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  continue  in  the  University. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND   SCIENCES  AND  TO  THE 
SCHOOL    OF    COMMERCE 

i  Admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  to  the  School 
;  Commerce  is  based  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first 
:o  years  of  college  work  given  in  the  General  College  of  this  Uni- 

rsity    (pages  121-123)    or  its  equivalent  certified  by  another  institu- 

>n  of  recognized  academic  standing. 
I   Satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  is 

terpreted  to  mean  that  a  C  average  or  better  is  achieved    (C  on 

percentage  basis  covers  the  range  from  80%  to  90%  where  70  is 
;e  minimum  passing  grade) .  Provision  may  be  made  for  the  removal 
i  a  deficiency  in  the  exact  requirements  of  the  first  two  years. 

ADMISSION    TO    ADVANCED    STANDING 

A  person  seeking  admission  to  the  University  on  the  basis  of  work 
another  recognized  college  or  university  is  required  to  present  a 
operly  certified  transcript  of  his  record  at  that  college  or  university 
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at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  opening  of  the  term  in  which  the  appli- 
cant desires  to  enroll.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  Director  of  Admissions.  All  transfer  students,  except  veterans, 
must  submit  a  fee  of  $5.00  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith.  If  the  applicant 
is  not  accepted,  the  fee  is  returned;  if  he  is  accepted  and  enrolls  as 
a  student,  the  fee  will  be  applied  against  the  bill  at  his  first  registra- 
tion; if  he  is  accepted  but  does  not  enroll,  the  fee  will  be  forfeited 
regardless  of  the  reason  involved. 

Each  transferred  record  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  requirements 
here.  A  transferring  student  is  expected  to  present  at  least  a  C 
average  on  the  work  taken  at  other  institutions.  A  course  passed 
with  the  lowest  passing  grade  at  another  institution  does  not  give 
hours  credit  toward  graduation,  but  may  be  used  to  satisfy  a  subject 
requirement  in  the  University.  No  credit  is  allowed  for  work  done 
at  non-standard  or  non-accredited  colleges  and  universities  unless  a 
substantiating  examination  is  passed  here  in  each  subject  for  which 
credit  is  sought.  Any  record  submitted  for  advanced  standing  may 
be  rejected  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  validating  examinations  may  be 
required  in  any  or  all  subjects. 

Applicants  who  have  ever  attended  for  any  period  of  time  a  col- 
lege or  university  are  required  to  present  properly  certified  transcripts 
or  records  of  such  attendance.  It  will  be  considered  a  violation  of  the 
honor  code  if  any  applicant  makes  a  false  statement  in  his  application 
for  admission  with  reference  to  previous  college  or  university  at- 
tendance in  order  to  gain  admission  on  the  basis  of  a  high  school 
record  alone. 

The  University  is  not  an  accrediting  agency.  It  accepts  the  ac- 
creditation of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education 
insofar  as  high  and  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  (junior  colleges 
or  four-year  institutions)  are  concerned.  Outside  of  North  Carolina 
the  University  depends  upon  the  accreditation  of  the  departments  of 
education  of  the  various  states,  upon  the  accreditation  of  the  state 
universities  or  institutions  of  comparable  rank,  and  upon  the  accredita- 
tion of  regional  accrediting  agencies. 

ADMISSION    TO    GRADUATE    AND    PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS 
AND   THE    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  and  Profes- 
sional Schools,  the  applicant  should  address  his  inquiry  to  the  dean 
of  the  school  in  which  he  desires  to  enroll  or  consult  the  special  cata- 
logue of  that  school.  For  admission  to  the  Summer  School  only,  the 
applicant  should  write  to  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School. 
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The  College  Year 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer 
quarters  of  approximately  twelve  weeks  each,  the  summer  quarter 
being  divided  into  two  terms  of  about  six  weeks  each.  The  School  of 
Law  divides  its  work  into  two  semesters,  also  conducting  a  summer 
session  coinciding  in  extent  with  one  summer  term  in  academic  sub- 
jects. There  is  a  Christmas  recess  of  approximately  two  weeks. 


Religious  Influence 

The  deep  concern  of  the  University  for  the  religious  life  of  the 
.student  is  symbolized  by  the  centrally  located  YMCA  and  YWCA 
building.  Functioning  in  the  heart  of  the  campus,  and  led  by  out- 
standing directors,  these  Christian  Associations  minister  to  a  large 
rgroup  of  students.  In  addition  to  their  own  programs  and  services, 
the  YMCA  and  YWCA  serve  as  channels  of  communication  into  the 
, campus  for  the  various  denominational  groups. 

;  The  churches  of  Chapel  Hill,  representing  most  of  the  Christian 
]  denominations,  provide  an  effective  ministry  to  the  students  in  their 
services  of  worship  and  weekly  religious  programs.  The  larger  de- 
nominations also  make  available,  through  their  state  and  national 
-boards,  the  services  of  young  pastors  who  work  exclusively  with  stu- 
i  dents.  These  pastors,  having  official  faculty  recognition,  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  campus  religious  agencies. 

ji  The  University  has  recently  established  a  Department  of  Religion, 
n offering  courses  in  the  history,  literature,  and  interpretation  of  re- 
ligion. All  students  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  study  with  com- 
ipetent  professors  who  can  lead  them  to  a  better  understanding  and 
^appreciation  of  their  religious  faith. 

.  The  Council  on  Religious  Life,  whose  chairman  is  the  Chancellor 
Tof  the  University,  includes  in  its  membership  the  deans  of  the  colleges, 
heads  of  departments,  college  pastors,  YMCA  and  YWCA  directors, 
and  other  key  persons  on  the  campus.  The  Council,  divided  into  four 
i committees,  serves  to  coordinate  all  religious  activities,  to  provide 
counseling  service  for  students,  to  supervise  chapel  and  convocations, 
and  to  sponsor  new  approaches  to  religious  emphasis  among  the 
students.  The  Department  of  Religion  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
Council's  study  and  interest. 
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Physical  Education 

A  thorough  physical  examination  is  given  to  students  at  the  tim 
of  entrance.  All  students  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  examinatioi 
and  effort  is  made  to  adapt  the  program  to  the  individual's  particuh 
needs. 

Physical  education  is  required  of  all  undergraduate  men  thre 
periods  each  week  for  the  first  two  years;  and  of  all  undergraduai 
women  two  periods  each  week  for  the  first  three  years.  A  three  qua 
ter-hour  course  in  hygiene  is  required  of  all  freshmen.  Upperclas 
men  are  offered  the  opportunity  to  major  in  the  field  of  Health  an 
Physical  Education. 

Encouragement  is  given  to  athletic  sports  and  to  all  kinds  of  phy< 
cal  activity.  The  program  of  intercollegiate  athletics  includes  a  gre; 
variety  of  seasonal  competitive  games,  with  the  idea  of  promotir 
maximum  participation  by  members  of  the  student  body. 

In  addition  to  intercollegiate  athletics  the  University  fosters  a 
unusually  extensive  program  of  intramural  athletics.  During  tl 
1947-1948  school  year  the  program  involved  55  per  cent  of  tl 
male  student  body.  Every  effort  is  made  to  provide  all  interested  st 
dents  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  healthful  form  of  cor 
petition  with  his  fellows  and  to  learn  teamwork  and  good  sportsma 
ship. 

Medical  Attention 

In  order  to  provide  proper  attention  for  the  student  during  sic 
ness  the  University  employs  five  full-time  physicians  and  maintains 
well-appointed  infirmary,  equipped  with  all  necessary  conveniens 
and  comforts,  with  a  modern  X-ray  unit  under  the  direction  of  a  fu  • 
time  technician,  and  with  a  laboratory  for  diagnostic  purposes  und 
the  direction  of  two  full-time  technicians.  It  is  under  the  immedia 
supervision  of  the  University  Physician  and  is  provided  with  t( 
experienced  nurses  who  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  he: 
nurse.  At  the  discretion  of  his  attending  physician  a  student  may  II 
admitted  to  its  wards,  and  for  such  services  as  may  be  rendered  q 
the  staff  no  charges  are  made.  But  should  any  additional  servr 
(consultation,  special  nurses,  and  operations),  recommended  by  tl: 
attending  physician  and  approved  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  a 
necessary,  the  student  will  be  required  to  pay  for  such  service. 


The  Division  of  Student  Welfare 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  WELFARE 

The  Division  of  Student  Welfare  was  established  to  coordinate 
ind  promote  the  work  of  all  University  agencies  and  organizations 
'iffecting  the  welfare  of  students.  Its  work  is  understood  to  embrace 
ill  University  relationships  with  students  other  than  formal  instruc- 
tion. These  relationships  all  have  educational  significance  and  are 
-ecognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  function  of  the  Welfare  Board  is  two-fold:   first,  that  of  a 
Coordinating  agency  for  the  various  officers  of  instruction  and  admin- 
stration  whose  work  directly  affects  student  welfare;  second,  that  of 
iffording  regular  clearance  between  these  officers  of  the   University 
;  :ind  representative  student  leaders.   The  first  of  these  functions  allows 
x   or  a  strengthened  and  integrated  program  of  student  welfare  through 
wringing  to  bear  upon  common   problems   the   concerted   judgment 
md  energy  of  closely  related  officers  in  the  University.    The  second 
-neets  the  need  for  an  agency  to  hear  student  grievances  and  proposals; 
L  ilso,  it  recognizes  the  importance  of  student  participation  in  admin- 
istrative discussions  and  decisions  affecting  student  welfare. 
:o::i 

*The  Welfare  Board 
Frederick  Henry  Weaver,  Chairman 


r.: ; 


Lee  Roy  Wells  Armstrong 

[ohn  Samuel  Bennett 

vliss  Katherine  Kennedy 
:Ip'  Carmichael 
fl  Dudley  deWitt  Carroll 
j  Oliver  Kelly  Cornwell 
jj.e  Harry  Wolven  Crane 
(  Vfiss  Gay  Wilson  Currie 
uLRobert  Allison  Fetzer 

William  Clyde  Friday 
A  [oseph  Morgan  Galloway 
1  Edward  McGowan  Hedgpeth 
..Raymond  Lewis  Jefferies,  Jr. 

I^ecil  Johnson 


Arnold  Kimsey  King 
Edwin  Sidney  Lanier 
Ernest  Lloyd  Mackie 
Miss  Elizabeth  Parker 
William  Decatur  Perry 
Guy  Berryman  Phillips 
Joseph  Maryon  Saunders 
Claude  Cornelius  Shotts 
William  Melvin  Shuford 
Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  Jr. 
Claude  Edward  Teague 
James  Edgar  Wadsworth 
William  Smith  Wells 


Because  of  the  close  relationship  of  this  division  to  student  life, 
here  is  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  students  appointed 
innually  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  on  the  joint  nomina- 


*The  Chancellor  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  this  Board. 
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tion  of  the  President  of  the  Student  Body  and  the  Chairman  of  th< 
Board.  The  following  were  appointed  for  1948-1949: 

Student  Advisory  Committee 

Frances  Louise  Angas  William  Muirhead  Goulding 

Walter  Davis  Arnold  Walter  Page  Harris,  Jr. 

Helen  Bouldin  Edward  Grey  Joyner,  Jr. 

Peter  Talmadge  Burks  William  Ernest  Mackie 

Mary  Anne  Daniel  William  Houston  Miller 

Jesse  Henry  Dedmond  Susanne  Stokes 

Peter  Harry  Gerns  Samuel  Jackson  Thompson 
James  Leroy  Godwin 


STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  student  body  of  the  University  is  self-governing.  The  func 
tions  of  this  government  are  both  disciplinary  and  administrative 
These  functions  are  exercised  by  executive,  legislative,  and  judicia 
branches  of  representative  government  under  a  student  constitution 

The  executive  department  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Stu 
dent  Body,  assisted  by  the  Vice-President  and  the  Secretary-Treasurei 
all  elected  by  the  student  body  at  large. 

Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Student  Legislature  comprised  o 
fifty  members  elected  annually. 

The  judiciary  comprises  the  Student  Council,  the  Men's  Council 
the  Women's  Council,  and  special  councils  for  dormitories  and  fra 
ternities. 

Officers  of  Student  Government 

Jesse  Henry  Dedmond President  of  the  Student  Bod 

James  Leroy  Godwin Vice-President  of  the  Student  Bod 

Robin  Smith  Kirby,  Jr Secretary-Treasurer  of  Student  Bod 

Student  Council  Members 

William  Ernest  Mackie,  Chairman 

Wayne  Kenneth  Brenengen  Henrietta  Williams  Thorp 

Harry  Martin  Carmichael,  Jr.  Iris  Lee  Bost 

Fred  Bryant  Thompson  Ferne  Llewellyn  Hughes 

Samuel  Hays  Magill  Martha  Christine  Davis 
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(L  Men's  Council  Members 

Walter  Page  Harris,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Richard  Benjamin  Boren  III        Charles  Graham  Smith 
Herman  Jennings  Bryson,  Jr.        Stanley  Smith,  Jr. 
Edward  Eugene  Jones  Joseph  Kelly  Turner,  Jr. 

Charles  Allan  Northend  Ralph  Madison  Stockton,  Jr. 

Bruce  Morrison  Sanborn 

Women's  Council  Members 

Helen  Bouldin,  Chairman 
Frances  Elizabeth  Benton  Joan  Lucas 

Dorothy  Gayle  Hancock  Jean  Robinson  Roberts 

Lillian  Brown  Hotard  Hilda  Sharkey 

Mary  Frances  Johnston  Susanne  Stokes 

JL        Historically,    student   government    at    the    University    has    rested 
X  upon  two  central  ideas,  the  Honor  System,  and  the  Campus  Code. 
Jo  No  detailed  code  of  rules  is  designed  to  govern  student  behavior.  High 
JL  standards  of  morality  under  the  Honor  System  and  of  gentlemanly 
r  ,  conduct  under  the  Campus  Code  constitute  the  core  of  student  re- 
e  \  sponsibility  and  policy.    The  student  councils,  consisting  entirely  of 
student  members,  are  the  responsible  courts  in  which  violators  of  the 
I  Honor  System  and  the  Campus  Code  are  tried.    When  a  student  is 
charged  with  violation  of  the  Honor  System  or  the  Campus  Code  the 
D  j  matter  is  examined  by  the  appropriate  student  council,  and  the  of- 
j    fender,  if  found  guilty,  may  be  suspended  from  the  University  for  an  in- 
I  definite  period.    Indefinite  suspension  is  the  established  penalty,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  variation  in  sentences  from  one  student 
generation  to  another.    Among  the  offences   traditionally  requiring 
*  suspension  are  cheating,  stealing,  lying,  drunkenness,  and  gambling. 

i  


UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  organizations  listed  below  offer  opportunity  for  interested 
students  to  participate  in  activities  which  appeal  to  them  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  others  in  the  University  having  similar  interests. 
Fuller  information  about  them  may  be  secured  from  the  Dean  of 
Students  and  the  officers  of  the  organizations. 

The  Senate  of  the  Dialectic  Literary  Society  and  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  founded  in  1795,  offer 
opportunity  to  participate  in  debates  and  discussion  and  to  learn 
parliamentary  procedure. 
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The  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  an  organization  of  students 
and  faculty  members  interested  in  science,  holds  monthly  meetings  for 
the  presentation  and  discussion  of  papers  and  maintains  a  journal 
which  has  international  circulation. 

The  Philological  Club,  meeting  monthly  during  the  academic 
year,  is  constituted  in  the  same  way  for  presentation  of  papers  dealing 
with  languages  and  literature  in  all  fields.  It,  too,  maintains  a  jour- 
nal which  is  widely  circulated. 

Foreign  Language  Clubs,  including  Le  Cercle  Francais,  El  Club 
Espanol,  and  Delta  Phi  Alpha  (honorary  German  fraternity),  meet 
regularly  for  the  purpose  of  developing  facility  in  understanding  and 
speaking  the  foreign  languages  and  of  discussing  topics  relating  to 
the  life,  customs,  and  literature  of  the  countries  where  the  languages 
are  native. 

The  Carolina  Political  Union,  a  group  of  students  and  faculty 
members,  holds  regular  forums  for  the  discussion  of  current  political 
and  economic  problems  and  brings  to  the  campus  speakers  in  national 
and  state  political  life. 

The  International  Relations  Club,  similarly  organized  and  con- 
ducted, concerns  itself  with  international  problems  and  also  sponsors 
addresses  by  speakers  interested  in  international  affairs. 

The  Association  of  Carolina  Scientists  performs  a  similar  function 
in  the  field  of  science  as  it  relates  to  social  and  economic  questions. 

The  University  Veterans  Association,  composed  of  students  and 
faculty  who  are  veterans  of  the  Second  World  War,  provides  an 
organization  for  consideration  of  problems  of  interest  primarily  to 
veterans. 

Musical  Organizations  center  their  activities  in  Hill  Hall,  which 
contains  an  auditorium  seating  eight  hundred,  with  a  four-manual 
concert  organ,  and  which  houses  a  collection  of  records,  scores,  books 
on  music,  and  phonographs  for  audition  purposes.  Among  musical 
organizations  open  to  students  and  faculty  are: 

Glee  Clubs  for  Men  and  Women 

Symphony  Orchestra 

University  Band 

Chapel  Hill  Choral  Club 

Alpha  Rho  Chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  (Honorary  Musical  Fra- 
ternity) 
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Iota    Tau    Chapter    of    Sigma    Alpha    Iota     (Honorary    Musical 
"  J  Sorority) 

I  L  The  Carolina  Playmakers,  the  University  dramatic  organization, 
gives  ample  opportunity  to  students  for  the  writing,  production,  and 
acting  of  plays,  as  well  as  for  the  design  of  scenery,  stage  settings,  and 
lighting  effects.    It  maintains  the  Playmakers  Theatre  and  the  Koch 

' :  Memorial  Forest  Theatre. 

!■  -1 

The   Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  organized   at   the   Uni- 
versity in  1859,  seeks  by  precept  and  example  to  encourage  right  and 
*  wholesome  living  and  is  open  to  all  male  students. 

tl  J' 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  similarly,  is  the  re- 

i  ligious,  social,  and  welfare  agency  for  women  students.   Both  of  these 

"i  organizations  maintain  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  and  are  adequately 

i  staffed  with  secretaries. 


M 


The  Council  for  Religion  in  Life  gathers  representatives  of  every 
creed  and  denomination  active  in  the  community  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering    the    broad    and    interdenominational    aspects    of    religion 
1    through  sermons  and  other  religious  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  organizations  open  to  students,  many  depart- 

D  (  ments  and  schools  sponsor  clubs,  seminars,  and  scholastic  fraternities 

b  >■  devoted  to  particular  professions  and  fields  of  learning.    Information 

concerning  them  is  available  in  the  offices  of  departments  and  schools. 


EXPENSES 


The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the  proper 
authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  any  other  fees  at  any  time. 


Tuition  and  Other  Fees  for  Each  Quarter 

Each  student  whose  bona  fide  residence  has  not  been  established 
„  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  six  months  immediately  prior  to 
his  first  registration  in  the  University  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition 
than  that  paid  by  a  legal  resident  of  North  Carolina.  The  residence  of 
a  minor  is  that  of  his  parents  or  guardian.  The  residence  of  an  adult 
remains  with  his  parents  unless  he  has  independently  set  up  one  of 
his  own. 

Bona  fide  residence  in  North  Carolina  means  that  the  student  is 
not  in  the  State  primarily  to  attend  the  University  and  that  his  status 
as  a  resident  has  not  been  set  up  merely  as  a  technical  bar  to  the 
higher  tuition  charge.  Mere  ownership  of  property  or  payment  of 
taxes  apart  from  residence  does  not  qualify  one  as  a  resident,  nor 


ij  i 
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may  a  student  qualify  by  living  in  North  Carolina  the  six  months 
immediately  prior  to  his  first  registration  unless  he  continues  so  to 
live  during  the  whole  period  of  his  stay  at  the  University. 

Students  are  presumed  to  know  their  correct  residence  status  and 
to  state  the  facts  concerning  it  truthfully  on  their  application  and 
registration  blanks.  Students  in  doubt  should  appeal  their  cases  in 
writing  to  the  Chancellor,  preferably  in  advance  of  registration.  Stu- 
dents who  misrepresent  the  facts  of  their  residence  status  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  the  University  will  be  dealt  with  as  are  all  other 
violators  of  the  Honor  System. 

The  tuition  rates  for  students  registered  in  the  General  College, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Commerce, 
and  Graduate  School  are  as  follows: 

Residents  of  North  Carolina,  each  quarter $  50.00 

Non-residents  of  North  Carolina,  each  quarter 120.00 

In  addition  to  the  tuition  charge,  the  fees  payable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  quarter  are  as  listed  below: 

General  College, 
Arts  &  Sciences, 
FEES:  and  Education         Commerce  Graduate 

Matriculation    $21.00  $21.00  $21.00 

Student  Activities   5.00  5.00  3.85 

Materials    2.00 

Laundry  Deposit  10.00  10.00  10.00 

Woman's  Association   1.00  1.00  1.00 

The  matriculation  fee  covers  use  of  physical  education  facilities, 
infirmary,  library,  cost  of  registration,  and  membership  in  the  Athletic 
Association.  The  student  activities  fee  covers  general  campus  activi- 
ties supported  by  all  regular  students.  The  reading  and  materials  fee 
applies  only  to  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Commerce.  Women 
students  pay  the  Woman's  Association  fee. 

Laundry  Deposit 

Students  are  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  $10.00  at  the  time 
other  fees  are  payable  each  quarter  to  cover  laundry  service  at  the 
University  Laundry.  When  the  amount  of  this  deposit  has  been 
exhausted,  an  additional  deposit  will  be  charged.  Any  amount  not 
used  will  be  refunded  at  the  close  of  the  spring  quarter,  except  that 
an  average  minimum  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  a  week  will  be  made 
against  each  student's  account. 
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Laboratory  Fees 

Each  student  taking  a  laboratory  course  must  pay,  in  addition  to 
tuition,  a  fee  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  conducting  laboratory  experi- 
ments. The  courses  carrying  laboratory  or  materials  fees  and  the 
amounts  are  as  follows: 

Anatomy  101,  102,  103,  104,   106 $  5.00 

Anatomy   107ab   15.00 

Anthropology  41,  74,  122,  126,  127,  128,  130,  220,  229 1.00 

Anthropology  79  3.00 

Art  83  2.00 

Art   93abc   2.50  each 

Art  44,  45,  46,  48,  49,  50,  55,  80,  81,  82,  84,  86,  87,  109,  110 7.50 

Art  54,  85,  104,  105,  106,  108 10.00 

Bacteriology   51    4.00 

Bacteriology  107,   112 6.00 

Bacteriology    110    7.50 

Bacteriology  101,   104,   115,   116,  117 10.00 

Bacteriology   220   12.00 

Bacteriology  301,  302,  303 to  be  determined 

Biological  Chemistry  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  203,  301,  302,  303 10.00 

Botany   1    2.00 

Botany  41,  42,  102,  103,  104,  111,  112,  113,  141,  151,  153,  155,  157,  166, 

211,  212,  213,  251,  252,  253,  301,  302,  303 4.00 

Botany  45    6.00 

Botany  145,  147  10.00 

Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  83 3.00 

Chemistry  31,  41,  42,  51,  61,  62,  63,  145,  146,  147,  148,  161,  163,  164,  165, 

166c,  167c,  168c,  181,  182,  183,  196,  231,  341,  351,  361,  381,  391 10.00 

Chemistry  101,  267 to  be  determined 

City  and  Regional  Planning  170 3.00 

Commerce  173,   175,   177,   179 2.00 

Commerce  71,  72  3.00 

Commerce   157   6.00 

Commerce   sl78    7.50 

Composition  Condition  Laboratory 5.50 

Dramatic  Art  40,  55 1.50 

Dramatic  Art  61,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  71,  75,  85,  193,  202 2.00 

Dramatic  Art  155,  156,  157,  201 3.00 

Economics   171,   172,  173 2.00 

Economics   170   - 3.00 

Education   71    1.00 

Education  82,  84a,  84b,  86,  88,  90,  92 10.00 

English  40,  41,  44,  55,  56 1.50 

French   84   10.00 

Geography  39,  75   2.00 

Geography    38    3.00 

Geography  71,  117,  171 5.00 

Geography  118  3.50 

Geology  1,  41,  42,  61,  64,  121,  122,  123,  127,  164,  166,  224,  225,  226, 

227,  228,  229,  265,  281,  282,  283,  284 3.50 
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Geology  102,  103,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  117,  144,  145,  168, 
169,  221,  222,  223,  241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  249, 

261,  262,  285,  286,  287,  288,  289 5.00 

Geology  101,  128,  129,  147 10.00 

German  lx,  2x,  3x 10.00 

History  1,  2,  175 1.00 

Journalism  53,  54,  55,  59,  62,  63,  72,  73 2.00 

Journalism   57,   67,   80 5.00 

Mathematics   41,    42 1.00 

Mathematics  51,  52,   123 4.00 

Music  41,  54,  55,  56 1.00 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  62,  63 8.00 

Pharmaceutical   Chemistry   64 5.00 

Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  61,  171,  172,  173,  241,  242,  243,  271,  391,  392,  393 10.00 

Pharmaceutical   Chemistry   282 1.00 

Pharmacognosy  42  6.00 

Pharmacognosy  45  4.00 

Advanced  Pharmacognosy  142 4.00 

Advanced  Macro-pharmacognosy  145 10.00 

Advanced  Micro-pharmacognosy  147 10.00 

Research  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy  391,  392,  393 10.00 

Pharmacology  55  5.00 

Pharmacology  161,  162,  301,  302,  303 10.00 

Pharmacology  171ab  15.00 

Pharmacy   12,  83 5.00 

Pharmacy  21,  82,  91,  92,  93 7.50 

Pharmacy  24,  65,  162,  191 10.00 

Pharmacy  192,  193,  251,  261,  271,  391,  392,  393 10.00 

Physical  Education  221 5.00 

Physics  42,  52,  53,  55,  56,  57,  120,  141,  153,  158,  162 3.00 

Physics  20,  24,  25,  34,  35 4.00 

Physics  45,  91,  92 5.00 

Physics   51    15.00 

Physiology  51,  301,  302,  303 5.00 

Physiology  142,  201,  202,  206,  211,  212 10.00 

Political  Science— Courses  41-185  incl.,  210-331  inch,  and  361 1.00 

Psychology   122,    133 1.00 

Psychology  125,  126,  130,  132,  135,  136,  230 2.00 

Psychology  24,  25,  147,  148,  149,  150,  151,  152,  153,  181,  201,  202,  205,  251, 

252,  253   3.00 

Public  Health  121,  122,  123,  135,  281 3.00 

Public  Health  61,  261 3.50 

Public  Health  131,  133,  134,  151,  262,  272,  273,  274 4.00 

Public  Health  162,  163,  164 5.00 

Public  Health  232  8.00 

Public  Health  361,  371,  381 10.00 

Public   Health    332 15.00 

Radio  71,  72,  73,  75,  81 2.00 

Radio  42   3.00 

Social  Science  1,  2 1.00 

Social  Work  215,  216,  217,  218,  220,  221 25.00 

Social   Work   219 15.00 

Sociology  51,  52,  113,  122,  128,  133,  167,  168,  171,  174,  181,  182,  186,  198,  208, 

215,  218,  220,  229 1.00 

Sociology  191,  197,  253 2.00 
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Spanish  84  10.00 

Zoology  1  3.00 

Zoology  41,  42,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110,  111,  112,  209,  210,  211,  212,  215 750 

Zoology  316  $7.50  or  more 

Zoology  104,  105  10.00 

Zoology  103  1250 

Laboratory  Breakage  Deposits 

Students  taking  certain  courses  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  medi- 
cine are  required  to  make  a  deposit  to  cover  breakage  of  equipment, 
use  of  more  than  normal  expendable  supplies  and  materials,  and  de- 
preciation on  unusual  equipment.  These  deposits  range  from  $7.00 
to  $15.00.  The  unused  portion  of  the  deposit  is  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter. 

Application  Fee 

Each  application  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  transcript  evaluation  fee  of  $5.00.  If  the  applicant 
is  not  accepted  the  fee  is  returned;  if  he  is  accepted  and  enrolls  as  a 
student,  the  fee  will  be  applied  against  his  bill  at  his  first  registration; 
if  he  is  accepted  but  chooses  not  to  enroll  as  a  student  the  fee  will  be 
forfeited. 

Delayed  Registration 

The  penalty  for  delayed  registration  for  any  term  is  one  month 
of  strict  attendance  probation  for  each  day  of  delay.  Any  student 
registering  later  than  the  time  appointed  for  his  registration  must 
pay  an  additional  fee  of  $5.00.  No  appeal  from  either  attendance 
probation  or  the  late  registration  charge  will  be  granted,  unless  the 
delay  is  due  to  circumstances  clearly  beyond  the  student's  control. 
Such  an  appeal  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Chancellor,  must 
show  clearly  good  and  sufficient  justification  for  the  delay  in  register- 
ing, and  must  bear  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  division  of  the 
University  in  which  the  applicant  is  enrolled. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

One  transcript  will  be  furnished  without  charge.  Additional 
transcripts  will  be  furnished  only  upon  payment  of  $1.00  for  each 
copy. 
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Graduation  Fee 

The  graduation  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  when  application  for  degree 
is  made.  A  cap  and  gown  rental  fee  of  $2.50  is  made  to  recipients  of 
Bachelors'  degrees,  $3.75  to  recipients  of  Masters'  degrees,  and  $5.00 
to  recipients  of  Doctors'  degrees. 

Refunds 

A  student  withdrawing  within  the  first  week  of  any  quarter  is 
charged  only  a  registration  fee  of  $5.00.  If  he  withdraws  after  the  first 
week,  his  bill  will  be  prorated  on  the  basis  of  one-eighth  for  each 
week  (or  part  of  a  week)  he  attends.  No  refund  will  be  made  after 
the  eighth  week  of  any  quarter. 

Payment  of  Bills 

Bills  for  the  fall  quarter  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration. 
Bills  for  the  winter  and  spring  quarters  are  payable  at  the  Cashier's 
office  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  quarter,  and  thereafter  according  to 
a  schedule  announced.  Failure  to  pay  or  make  the  proper  arrange- 
ments for  payment  results  in  the  assessment  of  a  extra  fee  of  $5.00. 


ROOM  AND  BOARD 
Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Men 

Accommodations  for  approximately  3,000  men  students  are  avail- 
able in  the  University  dormitories.  In  addition,  many  students  find 
places  for  themselves  in  private  homes  or  fraternity  houses. 

All  rooms  in  the  dormitories  are  completely  furnished.  Students 
will,  however,  provide  their  own  pillows,  bed  linen  (for  single  beds), 
blankets,  and  towels. 

Room  rent  ranges  from  $6.00  to  515.00  a  month  for  each  occu- 
pant, the  price  depending  upon  the  location  of  the  room.  Rooms  are 
leased  for  the  scholastic  year.  Application  for  a  room  should  be  made 
to  the  University  Cashier  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  six  dollars. 

Dormitory  Accommodations  for  Women 

Seven  dormitories  provide  excellent  accommodations  for  688 
women  students.  Spencer,  Smith,  Mclver,  and  Alderman  Halls,  and 
Archer  House  are  for  undergraduates,  while  Kenan  and  Carr  Halls 
are  reserved  for  graduates  and  professional  students. 
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Women  students  not  living  in  their  own  homes  are  required  to 
reside  in  a  dormitory  unless  permission  to  live  elsewhere  is  granted  by 
the  Dean  of  Women.  Ordinarily  such  permission  is  granted  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  only. 

Application  for  a  room  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Women, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  six  dollars. 

Rooms  are  rented  upon  the  basis  of  the  entire  scholastic  year. 
Payment  is  made  in  three  installments,  the  first  of  which  is  due  Sep- 
tember first.  The  amount  of  each  installment  is  determined  by  the 
annual  rental  price  of  the  room  and  the  length  of  each  term. 

Residents  of  Spencer  Hall  are  required  to  board  there.  Residents 
of  the  women's  buildings  are  given  preference  for  vacancies  in  Spen- 
cer Hall  dining  room,  but  are  privileged  to  board  at  any  of  the  avail- 
able boarding  places. 

All  rooms  are  furnished.  Students  are  required  to  provide,  how- 
ever, pillows,  bed  linen  (for  single  beds),  blankets,  and  towels. 

The  cost  of  room  and  board  and  details  concerning  payments  may 
be  found  in  the  Handbook  for  Women  Students  or  by  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Katherine  K.  Carmichael,  Dean  of  Women. 

Boarding  Accommodations 

The  University  operates  the  conveniently  located  Lenoir  Hall 
Cafeteria  and  the  Carolina  Inn  Cafeteria  for  die  benefit  of  the  stu- 
dents. Well-balanced  menus  are  offered  at  standard  prices.  Meal  ticket 
books  are  sold  for  $5.00. 


SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATED  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  COLLEGE 

YEAR  OF  THE  AVERAGE  MALE  STUDENT  WHO 

IS  A  RESIDENT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Board  at  $45  a  month,  estimated  vacations  eliminated $405.00 

Dormitory  room,  at  $8.33  a  month 75.00 

♦Tuition' 150.00 

Matriculation  and  students'  fees,  estimated  for  freshman  year  78.00 

Laundry  deposit   30.00 

Books  and  supplies,  estimated  for  year 25.50 

Laboratory  fees,  estimated  for  the  average  freshman 10.00 

TOTAL  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  RESIDENT $773.50 


*Tuition  for  out-of-state  residents  in  all  schools  except  Medicine  and  Public  Health  is  $360.00  a 
year. 

Information  concerning  tuition  for  professional  schools  is  available  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Schools 
of  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Public  Health,  and  Library  Science. 
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PECUNIARY  AID 

The  income  from  a  number  of  endowed  scholarships  is  available 
for  students  who  can  show  good  academic  attainment  along  with 
definite  financial  need.  The  University  also  has  certain  funds  which 
may  be  loaned  to  worthy  students  who  can  show  definite  need.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  limited  number  of  positions  involving  various 
kinds  of  work  which  enable  some  students  to  earn  a  part  of  their 
expenses.  Information  about  all  these  types  of  assistance  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Lanier,  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships 

The  Ledoux  Fellowship  in  Chemistry.  (Established  in  1911  by 
Dr.  Albert  R.  Ledoux.)  The  holder  is  expected  to  devote  himself  to 
research  in  chemistry.  This  fellowship  is  endowed  and  yields  $300 
annually. 

The  Graham  Kenan  Fellowship  in  Philosophy.  (Established  in 
1921  by  Mrs.  Graham  Kenan.)  A  fellowship  supported  by  the  income 
from  an  endowment  of  §25,000,  in  memory  of  an  alumnus  and  trustee 
of  the  University.    This  fellowship  is  awarded  annually. 

The  Ernest  H.  Abernethy  Fellowship  in  Southern  Industry. 
(Established  in  1944.)  The  holder  is  required  to  do  research  in  an 
industry  of  importance  to  the  South  and  to  prepare  a  thesis  as  the 
result  of  the  study. 

The  Moore  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1881.)  Bartholomew 
Figures  Moore,  of  Raleigh,  bequeathed  §10,000,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  paying  the  tuition  of  students.  In  1940  James 
Moore,  the  son  of  the  donor,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $5,000  to  be 
added  to  this  fund  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Mary  Ruffin  Smith  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1885.) 
Miss  Mary  Ruffin  Smith  bequeathed  to  the  University  in  memory  of 
her  brother,  Dr.  Francis  Jones  Smith,  a  valuable  tract  of  land  of  1,460 
acres,  known  as  Jones'  Grove,  in  Chatham  County.  The  will  provides 
that  rents  of  the  land,  or  the  interest  on  the  purchase  money,  if  sold, 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  needy  students  as  the  Faculty 
shall  appoint. 

The  Mary  Ann  Smith  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1891.)  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Smith  bequeathed  §37,000  for  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships, the  number  of  scholarships  to  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  income. 
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The  Cameron  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1892.)  The  heirs  of 
Paul  Carrington  Cameron  founded  in  his  memory  ten  scholarships 
of  the  value  of  $75  each. 

The  Speight  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1892.)  The  late  Mrs. 
Mary  Shepherd  Speight  bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  University.  The 
income  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  tuition  of  needy  students;  but  if  tui- 
tion is  ever  made  free,  the  income  shall  be  used  toward  paying  the 
salaries  of  professors. 

The  Wood  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1892.)  Mrs.  Mary 
Sprunt  Wood,  of  Wilmington,  has  founded,  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  Dr.  Thomas  Fanning  Wood,  a  scholarship  of  the  value  of 

$75. 

The  Weil  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1898.)  A  fund  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Henry  Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  furnishes  one  scholarship 
of  the  value  of  $75. 

The  Armfield  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1901  and  1904.) 
These  scholarships  were  founded  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Eugene  M.  Armfield,  of  High  Point,  N.  C,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
1888. 

The  Kenneth  Murchison  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1904.) 
These  scholarships  have  been  founded  by  Mrs.  Shirley  Carter,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  the  late  Mrs.  James  Sprunt,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
in  memory  of  their  father.   They  are  awarded  by  the  founders. 

The  Donald  Fairfax  Ray  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1919.) 
Mrs.  N.  W.  Ray,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  has  established  this  scholarship 
in  memory  of  her  son,  Donald  Fairfax  Ray,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity, who  died  while  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  Holt  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1920.)  Four  scholar- 
ships are  maintained  by  the  income  from  the  Holt  Loan  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Lawrence  S.  Holt,  Jr.  They  are  awarded  to  a  member 
of  each  of  the  four  classes  in  the  Academic  Department.  Applica- 
tions are  considered  after  the  opening  of  the  University  in  the  fall. 

The  Alumni  Scholarships.  These  scholarships  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  gifts  of  Alumni,  and  they  vary  in  stipends  according  to 
the  funds  in  hand. 

The  R.  H.  Lewis  Scholarships.  Four  scholarships,  endowed  by 
the  University  Gymnasium  Association,  and  called  The  R.  H.  Lewis 
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Scholarships,  are  assigned  by  the  President,  and  are  good  for  tuition 
in  the  Academic  Department. 

The  George  Newby  Toms  Scholarships.  (Established  1926.) 
Mr.  C.  W.  Toms,  in  memory  of  his  son,  George  Newby  Toms,  has 
granted  the  income  from  a  fund  of  $10,000  as  scholarships  to  worthy 
students,  preference  being  given  to  students  from  Durham  and  Per- 
quimans counties  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Mary  K.  Brown  Memorial  Scholarship.  This  scholarship 
was  established  in  1931  by  Mrs.  James  M.  Brown  in  memory  of  her 
daughter,  who  served  with  unusual  devotion  as  secretary  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  the  University  for  several  years.  This  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a  worthy  student  who  is  dependent  upon  his  own  efforts 
to  secure  an  education. 

The  General  Robert  Ransom  Scholarship.  This  scholarship  to 
the  value  of  $200  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  lineal  descendant  of  a 
Confederate  Veteran.  It  is  awarded  and  controlled  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  North  Carolina. 

William  Blount  Rodman  Scholarships.  Two  scholarships  as- 
signed to  students  at  the  University  from  the  memorial  trust  fund 
created  by  Colonel  W.  B.  Rodman  in  memory  of  his  father,  William 
Blount  Rodman.  They  are  assigned  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Trustee  of  the  fund. 

The  Daniel  G.  Fowle  Scholarship.  One  scholarship,  founded 
in  1928  by  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Stearns  (Mary  H.  Fowle)  in  memory  of 
her  father,  Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle.  Mrs.  Stearns  reserves  the  right 
to  award  the  scholarship  to  a  member  of  her  own  family;  otherwise 
it  will  be  awarded  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Raleigh  Schools  and 
the  Principal  of  the  Raleigh  High  School  to  one  Raleigh  student  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  character,  and  scholarship.    Value  annually  $100. 

The  Mark  R.  Braswell  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1938.) 
In  memory  of  Dr.  Mark  R.  Braswell,  Class  of  1888,  of  Rocky  Mount, 
a  fund  of  S20,000  has  been  created  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships 
valued  at  S200  each  to  be  awarded  annually  to  entering  freshmen  by 
the  Braswell  Scholarship  Committee.  Four  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  for  a  tenure  of  one  year  each.  The  Committee,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, may  extend  the  tenure,  thus  enabling  the  award  to  be  made 
to  a  previous  holder.  The  qualifications  for  award  are  character,  all- 
round  development,  high  scholastic  attainment,  and  financial  need. 
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The  Herbert  Worth  Jackson  Memorial  Scholarships.  (Estab- 
lished in  1938.)  Endowed  by  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Jackson  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Herbert  Worth  Jackson,  of  the 
Class  of  1886,  and  supplemented  in  1940  by  an  additional  gift  by 
Herbert  Worth  Jackson,  Jr.  The  fund  maintains  two  scholarships, 
each  valued  at  $500  annually  and  awarded  every  fourth  year  to  an 
entering  freshman,  who  shall  be  a  native-born  resident  of  North 
Carolina,  and  who  shall  be  nominated  by  his  high  school  or  prepara- 
tory school  as  its  candidate  for  the  scholarship.  One  candidate  only 
may  be  certified  by  each  school  to  the  University  Scholarship  Commit- 
I  tee,  which  in  turn  shall  select  from  all  boys  thus  certified  twenty,  who 
shall  come  to  Chapel  Hill  for  interviews  with  the  Jackson  Scholarship 
I  Committee.  The  winner  of  the  scholarship  shall  be  announced  by 
I  May  31.  He  shall  have  tenure  of  the  scholarship  for  four  years  pro- 
\  vided,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  he  maintains  high  standards 
both  in  morals  and  in  scholarship.  The  basis  of  selection  shall  be 
high  scholastic  rank,  character,  qualities  of  leadership,  achievements, 
physical  health  and  vigor,  and  promise  of  future  distinction.  One 
scholarship  was  awarded  in  1941,  to  be  rea warded  in  1945  and  each 
fourth  year  thereafter.  A  second  scholarship  was  awarded  in  1943, 
to  be  reawarded  in  1947  and  each  fourth  year  thereafter. 

Bernard-Grail  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1938.)  One  or  more 
scholarships  of  $150  each,  maintained  by  interest  from  the  Grail  Loan 
Fund,  will  be  awarded  each  fall  to  worthy  and  outstanding  under- 
graduate students  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  University  for  at 
least  two  consecutive  quarters  immediately  preceding  the  awarding 
of  the  scholarships.  These  scholarships  are  controlled  by  the  Uni- 
versity Scholarship  Committee,  assisted  by  two  members  of  the  Order 
of  the  Grail.  These  scholarships  were  established  in  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor William  Stanley  Bernard  who,  as  faculty  adviser,  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  guidance  to  the  Order  of  the  Grail. 

The  H.  V.  Wilson  Scholarship  for  Studies  in  Marine  Biology. 
(Established  originally  in  1937,  supported  subsequently  from  a  fund 
established  jointly  by  Dr.  Henry  V.  Wilson,  Jr.  and  former  students 
and  friends  of  Professor  Wilson.)  Present  value  $100.  The  holder  is 
expected  to  pursue  graduate  studies  or  resarch  at  the  seacoast  during 
the  summer  of  award. 

The  Kay  Kyser  Scholarships.  (Established  in  1941.)  A  scholar- 
ship in  music  and  a  scholarship  in  dramatic  art,  established  by  Mr.  Kay 
Kyser,  Class  of  1927,  each  providing  one  year's  study  in  the  Univer- 
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sity,  including  tuition,  room,  and  board.  Selection  of  the  recipients, 
made  by  the  Kay  Kyser  Scholarship  Committee  in  August  of  each 
year,  is  based  on  character,  scholastic  rank,  qualities  of  leadership, 
achievements  and  promise  of  future  distinction  in  music  and  dramatic 
art. 

The  Marvin  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  Memorial  Scholarship.  (Established 
in  1944.)  Established  and  endowed  in  1944  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Smith,  Sr.,  of  Burlington,  N.  C,  as  a  memorial  to  their  son,  Marvin 
B.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1926.  The  fund  maintains  four  scholarships 
valued  at  S350  each  annually  and  awarded  each  year  to  an  entering 
freshman  who  plans  to  have  his  major  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce. 
Applicants  must  be  native-born  residents  of  North  Carolina  who 
shall  be  nominated  by  their  high  school  or  preparatory  school  for  the 
scholarship.  The  tenure  of  the  scholarship  is  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  provided  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  maintains  high  stand- 
ards both  in  morals  and  in  scholarship.  The  basis  of  selection  shall 
be  high  scholastic  rank,  character,  promise  of  business  leadership,  and 
financial  need. 

The  Chi  Psi  Scholarship.  (Established  in  1946  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity  Educational  Trust.)  Scholarship  not  to  ex- 
ceed §200,  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  University  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee to  a  regularly  enrolled  junior  or  senior  student  member  of  the 
Chi  Psi  Fraternity  who  has  exhibited  promise  in  scholarship  and 
qualifications  of  leadership. 

The  Andrew  Bershak  Interfraternity  Scholarship.  (Estab- 
lished in  1948.)  Established  from  contributions  from  University  of 
North  Carolina  students  who  are  members  of  various  social  fraterni- 
ties as  a  memorial  to  Andrew  Bershak,  Class  of  1938.  The  fund  main- 
tains a  scholarship  valued  at  §2,000  covering  a  four-year  tenure  (§500 
a  year)  subject  to  maintenance  of  high  standing  by  the  recipient  as  a 
student  at  the  University.  The  basis  of  selection  shall  be  high  scholas- 
tic rank,  character,  promise  of  leadership,  and  financial  need.  The 
first  award  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1948  for  the  1948-1949  school 
year. 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Scholarships.  The 
Faculty  Scholarship  Committee  awards  a  limited  number  of  scholar- 
ships to  young  men  of  athletic  ability  under  the  regulations  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association.    Information  concerning  these 
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scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships and  Student  Aid. 

Escheats  Scholarship.  (Established  1948.)  A  number  of  scholar- 
ships, for  $100  each  annually,  are  awarded  from  the  income  derived 
from  the  investments  of  the  Escheats  Fund  Endowment. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  Woman's  Fraternity.  (Established  in  1949 
by  the  National  Fraternity  and  Local  Chapter  of  the  Delta  Delta  Delta 
Woman's  Fraternity.)  This  scholarship  of  approximately  $100  shall  be 
awarded  in  May  annually  to  any  undergraduate  girl  eligible  to  matricu- 
late at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  award 
will  be  made  by  the  University  Student  Aid  Committee  on  the  basis  of 
need,  high  scholastic  attainment,  and  potentiality  of  greatest  develop- 
ment through  University  training.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  for  a 
tenure  of  one  year,  and  funds  for  the  award  will  be  deposited  with  the 
University  Treasurer  on  or  before  May  1  preceding  the  academic  year 
of  the  award. 

None  of  these  scholarships  is  open  to  students  in  the  Schools  of 
Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Library  Science,  and  Public  Health.  For 
scholarships  open  to  students  in  these  schools,  please  see  the  special 
bulletins  of  the  schools. 

This  list  does  not  include  certain  annual  contributions  for  scholar- 
ships, which  are  not  on  an  endowment  basis. 

application  for  scholarship 
All  applications  for  scholarships  must  be  filed  in  the  Student  Aid 
Office.  The  University  Scholarship  Committee  makes  the  awards, 
annually,  on  or  about  June  15  and  from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 
All  applications  must  be  in  the  regular  form  prescribed  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Blank  forms  are  supplied  on  request  to  Mr.  Edwin  S.  Lanier, 
Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Free  Tuition 

Free  tuition  is  given  to  indigent  residents  of  North  Carolina  who 
also  have  physical  handicaps.  Information  and  application  forms  are 
available  upon  request  to  the  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Loan  Funds 

The  Deems  Fund.  (Established  in  1879.)  A  fund  of  $600  was 
established  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Force  Deems,  D.D.,  late  pastor  of  the 
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Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York  City,  formerly  a  professor  in  the 
University,  in  memory  of  his  son,  Lieut.  Theodore  Disosway  Deems. 
In  1881  the  gift  was  greatly  enlarged,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  by  a  gift  of  $10,000  "as  an  addition  to  the 
Deems  fund,  to  be  loaned  to  indigent  students  of  the  University." 

The  Martin  Fund.  This  fund  has  been  established  by  the  bequest 
of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Martin,  of  Raleigh.  Only  the  interest  of  the  fund 
can  be  used  for  loans.  It  became  available  during  the  session  of  1908- 
1909. 

The  Hogue  Fund.  A  fund  of  $4,000  has  been  established  by  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Hogue,  of  Baltimore,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be 
loaned  to  worthy  students  in  the  University. 

The  Hewitt  Fund.  A  fund  of  §18,700  was  established  in  1916 
by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Hewitt,  of  Princess  Anne  County, 
Virginia.  Only  the  income  from  this  fund  can  be  used  for  loans  to 
"needy  and  deserving  students"  of  the  University.  This  fund  became 
available  during  the  session  of  1919-1920. 

The  Holt  Fund.  A  fund  of  510,000  has  been  established  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  S.  Holt,  Jr.,  of  Burlington.  The  principal  of  this  fund  is 
to  be  loaned  to  "worthy  and  needy  students  of  the  University."  The 
income  from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  in  establishing  four  scholarships 
in  the  University.   It  became  available  during  the  session  of  1920-1921. 

The  Victor  S.  Bryant  Fund.  A  fund  of  $7,500  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Victor  S.  Bryant,  of  Durham.  The  prin- 
cipal and  the  interest  of  this  fund  can  be  used  for  loans  to  "worthy 
and  needy  young  men"  at  the  University.  This  fund  became  available 
during  the  session  of  1920-1921. 

The  Seely  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  has  been  established  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Seely,  of  Asheville,  the  principal  of  which  is  to  be  loaned  to 
worthy  and  needy  students,  and  the  income  therefrom  to  be  added 
to  the  principal.   This  fund  became  available  during  the  fall  of  1922. 

The  E.  S.  Blackwood  Memorial  Loan  Fund,  created  by  bequest 
of  Miss  Katherine  B.  Underwood,  of  New  York  City.  This  fund  con- 
sists of  $10,000  "to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  needy  students."  This 
fund  is  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Deems  Fund. 

The  A.  B.  Andrews  Loan  Fund.  In  May,  1925,  the  five  children 
of  the  late  Colonel  A.  B.  Andrews  ("William  J.  Andrews,  Class  of  1891; 
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:  Alexander  B.  Andrews,  class  of  1893;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Marks;  John  H. 
Andrews,  Class  of  1897;  and  Graham  H.  Andrews,  Class  of  1903)  estab- 
lished a  fund  of  $2,500  of  which  the  principal  and  interest  are  to 

3  be  loaned  to  worthy  students.  This  fund  has  been  increased  to  $4,750 
through  the  subsequent  gifts  from  Mr.  Alexander  B.  Andrews,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  A.  B.  Andrews  Loan  Fund  is  administered  as 
are  other  loan  funds  from  the  University  and  is  established  as  a  me- 
morial to  Colonel  A.  B.  Andrews,  a  noted  railroad  builder  in  North 
Carolina  and  a  Trustee  of  the  University.  It  is  requested  by  the  don- 
ors that  assistance  from  this  fund  be  rendered  first  to  students  from 

:  those  counties  of  North  Carolina  in  which  Colonel  Andrews   built 

^railroads  and  second  to  students  from  those  counties  through  which 

lines  of  the  S.A.L.,  Norfolk-Southern,  and  Southern  Railway  systems 

.run. 
i 

The  J.  E.  Lear  Fund.    This  fund  of  $5,244  became  available  in 

1 1924.  The  fund  was  the  result  of  installation  work  done  by  the  senior 

i  class  in  electrical  engineering  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  J.  E. 

Lear. 

The  Joseph  E.  Pogue  Loan  Fund.    This  fund  of  $1,000  was  pre- 

csented  to  the  University  in  April,  1930,  by  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Pogue  as 

;a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  the  fund 

;  to  be  known  as  the  Joseph  E.  Pogue  Loan  Fund.    The  principal  and 

interest  are  to  be  loaned  to  deserving  students. 


The  Edmonds  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  of  a  little  over  $800  has 
been  set  up  by  the  Class  of  1910  as  a  memorial  to  W.  R.  Edmonds,  a 
member  of  that  class. 

Grail  Loan  Fund.  In  June,  1930,  the  Order  of  the  Grail,  an  un- 
dergraduate organization  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  gave 
$1,400  to  be  known  as  the  Grail  Loan  Fund.  Additional  gifts  by  the 
Order  of  the  Grail  and  income  from  interest  have  increased  the  fund 
to  $3,000.  The  principal  of  this  fund  is  loaned  to  worthy  students  and 
the  income  is  used  to  support  the  Bernard-Grail  Scholarships. 

The  Alumni  Loyalty  Loan  Fund.  Established  on  June  30,  1930, 
by  the  advance  of  $12,200  out  of  the  Alumni  Loyalty  Fund. 

The  Alden  Joseph  Blethen  III  Memorial  Lending  Fund.  During 
the  fall  of  1930,  Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  gave  $2,000  to 
be  known  as  the  Alden  Joseph  Blethen  III  Memorial  Lending  Fund. 
This  he  did  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  A.  J.  Blethen  III,,  a  member  of 
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the  Class  of  1934.    The  principal  of  the  fund  is  to  be  loaned  to  de- 
serving students. 

The  Rockingham  County  Alumni  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $713.32 
advanced  by  the  Rockingham  County  Alumni  Association,  available 
since  January  11,  1932.    It  is  subject  to  recall  by  the  Association. 

Escheats  Fund.  According  to  State  law,  clerks  of  court  are  di 
rected  to  forward  to  the  University  money  included  in  estates  for 
which  no  heir  can  be  discovered.  For  these  funds  the  University  is 
merely  custodian  for  a  period  of  years  during  which  any  heir  discov 
ered  may  legally  claim  the  funds.  During  this  period  the  money  is 
placed  in  the  Student  Loan  Funds  as  a  temporary  investment. 

The  Rho  Chi  Loan  Fund.  The  Xi  Chapter  of  the  Rho  Chi  Hon- 
orary Society  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  deserving  students  of 
pharmacy. 

The  Loan  Fund  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary,  N.  C.  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association.  A  fund  of  $300  was  established  by  the  above 
named  organization  in  1932  for  use  by  students  of  pharmacy.  It  has 
been  increased  annually  and  now  amounts  to  $2,173.37. 

The  Charles  L.  Coon  Memorial  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,415 
established  by  the  administrators  of  the  Charles  L.  Coon  Memorial 
Loan  Fund  of  Wilson,  North  Carolina,  in  September,  1934.  The  funds 
to  be  loaned  to  graduates  of  the  Charles  L.  Coon  High  School  of  Wil 
son,  North  Carolina,  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  high  school. 

American  Association  of  University  Women  Loan  Fund.  (Estab- 
lished 1936.)  A  fund  of  approximately  $1,800  established  by  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women.  Loans 
made  to  women  students  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  and  in  the 
School  of  Library  Science.  Applications  subject  to  approval  by  a 
committee  of  the  Asssociation  upon  recommendation  of  the  Dean  ol 
the  Graduate  School  or  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Library  Science. 
Loans  are  limited  in  time  to  two  years  and  require  interest  at  the 
rate  currently  charged  by  the  University  for  its  regular  loans.  The 
fund  is  administered  by  the  University  Loan  Funds  Office. 

The  John  B.  Weaver  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,915  established 
by  Dr.  William  Jackson  Weaver  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  in 
memory  of  his  father,  John  B.  Weaver.    This  fund  became  available 
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'July  6,  1937,  and  is  administered  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Deems  Fund. 

'  The  Sherman  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  established  in  1939  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Sherman,  Class  of  1906,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  amounting  at 
present  to  $  1,4 19.28.  The  fund  is  available  for  student  loans  on  the 
usual  terms. 


Y      The  Major  David  C.  and  Martha  Reeves  Edwards  Loan  Fund. 

'A  fund  established  June  10,  1940,  by  a  gift  of  $1,000  as  a  memorial 
1  'to  a  father  and  mother  of  Alleghany  County  who  educated  four  sons 

:at  the  University.    Donors  have  requested  that  assistance  from  this 

fund  be  rendered  first  to  relatives,  second  to  students  from  Alleghany 
r  Xounty,  and  third  to  other  students  from  North  Carolina  and  states 
t  .adjacent  to  North  Carolina.    In  any  case  however,  recipient  of  loan 

must  comply  with  scholastic  and  other  requirements  imposed  by  the 

University  Loan  Fund  Committee. 


,1,      The  Winston-Salem  Druggists'  Loan  Fund.   Organized  Druggists 
,  jof  Winston-Salem  in  1942  gave  $200  as  an  addition  to  the  loan  funds 
used  to  assist  worthy  students  of  pharmacy. 

I  |  The  Loan  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1942.  The  class  gift  of  $350  in 
^  £  1942  was  set  up  as  a  loan  fund  under  the  usual  terms  for  the  admin- 

I  fistration  of  such  funds. 

David  Anderson  Allen  Fund.    Established  in   1945  by  the  wife 

I I  (Jennie  Ann  Efird  Allen)    and  children    (Paul  Haywood  and  Mary 
Ann)    of  David  Anderson  Allen,  who  graduated  with  the  Class  of 

[c4938.  Lieutenant  Allen  died  in  the  service  of  his  country  on  March 
^19,  1945,  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Franklin.  The  income  from  this  fund  is 
t  /available  as  a  loan  or  gift  to  deserving  students  at  the  University  from 
j  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina. 


The  Dr.  John  R.  Edwards  Loan  Fund.  This  fund  was  established 
c  (in  1945  by  a  gift  of  $1,500  to  the  University  by  Dr.  B.  O.  Edwards,  of 
''Asheville,  North  Carolina,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  John 

R.  Edwards,  a  graduate  of  the  University.    This  amount  was  later 
3 '  supplemented  by  an  additional  $1,500  from  Dr.  Edwards'  daughter, 

Mrs.  Foster  Mackenzie,  making  the  total  fund  $3,000.    The  principal 
j ,  and  interest  are  to  be  loaned  to  deserving  North  Carolina  pre-medical 
j ;  students,  if  any;  otherwise,  to  deserving  students. 
j||       The  Olivia  Dunn  Student  Loan  Fund.    (Established  in  1946.)    A 

fund  of  approximately  $25,000  established  at  the  bequest  of  Maiy 
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Olivia  (Birdie)  Dunn  of  Wake  County  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother. 
The  donor  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  N.  C.  Nurses  Association  and 
assisted  Dr.  George  M.  Cooper  in  the  establishment  of  the  N.  C.  Public 
Health  Service.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  for  worthy  stu- 
dents in  accordance  with  the  usual  terms  of  the  University  Student 
Loan  Funds. 

The  Emergency  Student  Loan  Fund 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1932  the  University  confronted  a 
genuine  emergency,  growing  out  of  an  announced  reduction  of  State 
appropriations  by  30  per  cent,  and  the  fact  that  between  five  hundred 
and  seven  hundred  students  were  without  funds  with  which  to  con- 
tinue their  course.  When  this  situation  was  presented  by  President 
Graham,  students  ($2,057.14),  faculty  ($2,035.38),  the  people  and 
community  organizations  of  Chapel  Hill  ($970.22) ,  various  chapters 
of  the  D.A.R.,  U.D.C.,  and  other  committees  of  women,  began  build- 
ing a  student  loan  fund.  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  every- 
where contributed  to  raise  the  total  of  new  loan  resources  to  $109,000, 
known  collectively  as  "The  Emergency  Student  Loan  Fund."  The 
portions  of  that  fund  which  for  some  appropriate  reason  were  separ- 
ately established  are  listed   below.    Unless  otherwise   indicated,   the 

funds  are  loaned  on  the  same  terms  as  is  the  Deems  Fund. 

I 
The  W.  C.  Coker  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $500  established  Febru- 
ary 2,  1932,  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Coker,  head  of  the  Department  of  Botany  of 
the  University. 

The  Jessie  Kenan  Wise  Loan  Funds.  A  loan  fund  of  $25,000 
established  February  4,  1932,  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Kenan  Wise,  of  Wilming 
ton,  N.  C,  and  another  loan  fund  of  $47,000  in  securities,  the  in- 
come from  which  may  be  loaned  to  students  immediately,  and  the 
principal  of  which  may  be  similarly  used  when  made  available  through 
sale  of  the  securities  as  opportunity  for  sale  on  favorable  terms  may 
arise. 

The  Burton  Craige  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  established 
February  6,  1932,  by  Mr.  Burton  Craige,  1897,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Blair  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $500  established  March  2,  1932, 
by  the  Hon.  David  H.  Blair,  1898,  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Blair,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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The  Sarah  Watts  Morrison  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  estab- 
lished March  4,  1932,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Watts  Morrison  of  Durham  and 

JCharlotte,  N.  C. 
i 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  of  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of 

Parents  and  Teachers,  Inc.  A  fund  of  $750  loaned  to  the  student 
loan  funds  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer,  by  authority  of  the  organi- 
zation named  above. 

The  Sarah  Graham  Kenan  Loan  Fund.   A  fund  of  $1,000  estab- 
lished March  7,  1932,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Kenan,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
:  'to  be  used  first  by  a  designated  student.  When  repaid,  Mrs.  Kenan  will 
indicate  its  further  usage. 

In 

.r      The  Milo  M.  Pendleton  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  established 

iMarch    3  5,    1932,  by   Mrs.   Katharine   Pendleton  Arrington  as  a  me- 

,  ,morial  to  her  brother,  Milo  M.  Pendleton,  of  the  Pharmacy  Class  of 

;  ,1902. 

|»      The  Richmond,  Virginia,  Alumni  Association   Loan   Fund.    A 
'l  'fund  of  $320  given  by  the  organization  named  above  with  the  request 

'it  be  set  so  as  to  receive  annual  additions  from  the  donors.  It  has  been 

i available  since  March  29,  1932. 

The  Edrington  Spencer   Penn   and   Charles  Ashby   Penn,   Jr., 
Loan  Fund.    A  fund  of  $1,000  established  April   14,   1932,  by  Mrs. 
1  Charles  Ashby  Penn,  of  Reidsville,  North  Carolina. 
c 

The  C.  W.  Toms  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000  established  May  19, 

1932,  by  Mr.  C.  VV.  Toms,  1889,  of  New  York  City,  in  memory  of  his 
'son,  the  late  George  Newby  Toms,  1928. 

'      The   Margaret  McCaull  Carmichael  Loan  Fund.    A  fund  of 
,$1,000  established  by  W.  D.  Carmichael,  1897,  on  May  25,  1932.    Mr. 
. :  Carmichael   is  a   resident   of   Durham,   N.   C,   New   York  City,   and 
Chapel  Hill. 

The  Annie  Louise  Watts  Hill  Loan  Fund.  A  fund  of  $1,000 
,  established  by  Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  of  Durham,  N.  C,  on  June  4, 
- 1932,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wile. 

The  George  Basley  Hiss  Loan  Fund.    A  fund  of  $10,000  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Bertha  T.  Hiss,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,   George   Basley   Hiss.    This   fund  has   been  available  since 
June  30,   1932. 
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applications  for  loans 
Applications  for  loans  will  be  considered  when  made  in  person  by 
students  registered  in  the  University.  The  funds  are  limited  in 
amount  and  are  loaned  only  on  the  security  of  two  approved  signa- 
tures and  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  Applications  should  be  made 
in  advance  of  registration  to  Edwin  S.  Lanier,  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Self-Help  Work 

Many  students  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  many  forms  of 
honorable  labor.  Students  work  in  the  Library,  dining  halls,  Graham 
Memorial,  Book  Exchange,  dormitories,  Woollen  Gymnasium,  Kenan 
Stadium,  Buildings  Department,  and  other  University  divisions  and 
offices.  All  jobs  are  assigned  by  the  Self-Help  Committee,  solely  on 
the  bases  of  scholastic  merit,  financial  need,  and  good  character.  Hold- 
ers of  jobs  are  required  to  maintain  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least 
C  from  year  to  year.  Jobs  off  the  campus,  in  Chapel  Hill  homes 
and  in  business  firms,  are  not  assigned  by  any  committee  or  division 
of  the  University.  Such  work  is  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  student, 
the  Director  of  Student  Aid  helping  wherever  possible.  All  inquiries 
about  an  application  for  work  should  be  mailed  to  Mr.  Edwin  S. 
Lanier,  Director  of  Student  Aid,  before  July  1,  after  which  the  jobs 
are  assigned. 

It  is  difficult  for  first-year  students  to  do  self-help  work  and  carry 
successfully  a  full  schedule  of  academic  work.  They  are  urged  to  de- 
vote full  time,  if  possible,  to  their  studies  and  related  activities. 

The  Committee,  in  its  best  judgment,  assigns  the  available  jobs  to 
those  who  are  most  urgently  in  need  of  financial  aid  and  who  show 
high  scholastic  achievement.  Each  applicant  is  notified  by  personal 
letter  on  or  about  July  15  of  the  Committee's  decision  on  his  or  her 
application. 
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The  Mangum  Medal  in  Oratory.  (Established  in  1878.)  A  gold 
medal  founded  by  the  Misses  Mangum,  late  of  Orange  County,  in 
memory  of  their  father,  Willie  Person  Mangum,  Class  of  1815,  is  con- 
tinued by  three  lines  of  his  descendants  as  follows:  Miss  Preston  M. 
Leach  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Willie  P.  Mangum  Turner  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  and  Mr.  Willie  P.  Mangum  Weeks  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Class  of  1915.    This  medal  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
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Senior  Class  who,  during  the  four  years  prior  to  his  graduation,  has 
'  best  exhibited  the  qualities  of  oratory,  debate,  and  scholarship. 

The  Eben  Alexander  Prize  in  Greek.    (Established  in  1887.)    A 
prize  of  $10  is  offered  annually  to  that  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
''  who  shall  present  the  best  rendering  into  English  of  selected  passages 
of  Greek  not  previously  read. 

The  Bingham  Prize  in  Debate.  (Established  in  1889.)  This  prize 
;  was  established  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Bingham  in  memory  of  his 
ii  great-grandfather,  father,  and  brother,  and  is  continued  by  Mr.  Barry 
n  Bingham.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  that  student  who,  while  actively 
:  participating  in  debating,  shall  have  been  most  useful  in  the  support 
-  of  this  activity. 

The  Bryan  Prize  in  Political  Science.  (Established  in  1903.)  A 
prize  will  be  given  annually  for  the  best  thesis  in  Political  Science.  The 
fund  was  established  by  the  late  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  Archibald  Henderson  Prize  in  Mathematics,  formerly  The 

i  William  Cain  Prize.    (Established  in  1908.)    A  gold  medal  is  offered 

.1  annually  to  that  student  who  shall  take  the  highest  rank  in  Mathe- 

i\  matics  32-33.   No  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  prize  unless  he 

attains  to  grade  B. 

The  Mildred  Williams  Buchan  Prize.    (Established  in  1920.)    A 
I  fund  of  $1,000  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Robertson  Buchan  in  memory 
of  his  wife.    The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  provide  a  prize  in  the  De- 
i  partment  of  Philosophy. 

The  Patterson  Medal.    (Established  in   1924.)    A  gold  medal  is 

"'.  offered  annually  by  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Patterson  to  commemorate  the  mem- 

i  ory  of  his  brother,  John  Durant  Patterson.    This  medal  is  awarded 

I  for  general  excellence  in  athletics  to  a  student  selected  by  a  special 

committee. 

5        Chi  Omega  Prize  in  Sociology.   A  prize  of  $25  is  awarded  by  the 

local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Fraternity  to  the  undergraduate 
.  woman  student  who  writes  the  best  paper  on  some  subject  in  the  field 

of  sociology  or  public  administration.  The  subject  will  be  submitted 
.  to  the  undergraduate  student  body  some  time  before  the  fifteenth  of 

February.  Papers  are  required  to  be  handed  in  by  the  fifteenth  of 
.  May.    The  Department  of  Sociology  will  select  the  subject  and  act  as 

judges  of  the  papers.   The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  Commencement. 
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The  Buxton  Williams  Hunter  Medal  in   Pharmacy.    A  gold 
medal  is  offered  annually  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Davis,  of  Williamston,  in  honor  i' 
of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Buxton  Williams  Hunter,  of  New  Bern,  and  is  award-  i 
ed  to  that  student  who  has  shown  outstanding  qualities  of  leadership 
and  scholarship  and  who  has  done  conspicuous  work  in  the  Student 
Branch  of  the  N.C.P.A. 

The  Lehn  and  Fink  Gold  Medal  in  Pharmacy.  (Established  in 
1924.)  This  medal  is  given  annually  by  Lehn  and  Fink  of  New  York 
City,  and  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  graduating  class  making  the 
highest  average  during  the  four  years  of  study. 

The  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  Award.  (Established  in  1928.) 
To  be  bestowed  annually  upon  one  man  and  one  woman  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  and  those  who  receive  it  shall  have  demonstrated  their 
worthiness  to  typify  that  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  was  the  corner- 
stone of  the  life  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  Award  shall  in  no  wise  be  based 
upon  scholastic,  athletic,  or  other  collegiate  attainments,  but  rather 
upon  that  quality,  much  broader  in  its  scope,  which  is  best  described 
as  a  desire  to  be  of  service. 

The  Roland  Holt  Cup  in  Playwriting.  (Established  in  1936  by 
Mrs.  Roland  Holt  in  memory  of  her  husband.)  This  award  is  made 
each  year  by  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  for  excellence  in  play- 
writing. 

The  John  Johnston  Parker,  Jr.,  Medal  for  Unique  Leadership 
in  Student  Government.  (Established  in  1941.)  This  goJd  medal  is 
given  annually  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  f.  Parker  in  memory  of  their 
son,  John  Johnston  Parker,  Jr.,  Class  of  1937,  who  rendered  distin- 
guished and  sacrificial  leadership  as  President  of  the  Student  Council 
in  one  of  the  critical  years  in  the  history  of  Student  Government.  This 
medal  is  awarded  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  University  to  that  student  who  has  demonstrated  most  clearly 
the  highest  qualities  of  leadership  in  perpetuating  the  spirit  of  honor 
and  the  process  of  student  self-government. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Award.  (Established  in  1941.)  An  award 
amounting  to  $100  is  given  annually  by  the  local  Chapter  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  National  Honorary  Fraternity  to  that  member  of  the 
rising  junior  class  (eligible  for  self-help  work)  who  has  made  the 
highest  scholastic  average  during  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
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b,      The  Ernest  H.  Abernethy  Prize  in  Student  Publication  Work. 

t-iMr.  Ernest  H.  Abernethy,  1922,  of  Atlanta,  established  in  1941  an  an- 
•  inual  award  of  $50,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  student  who  is 
j  'adjudged  by  a  committee  to  have  done  the  most  distinctive  work  during 

i  the  current  year  in  the  field  of  student  publications. 

The  Foy  Roberson,  Jr.,  Medal.    A  gold  medal  is  offered  by  Dr. 

■  ^and  Mrs.  Foy  Roberson  in  memory  of  their  son,  Foy,  Jr.,  Class  of  1940, 

'  ^varsity  basketball  1939  and  1940;  Second  Lieutenant,  Army  Air  Corps; 

^killed  in  collision  at  sea,  December,  1941.   Awarded  annually  for  the 

chief  contribution  to  team  morale  in  basketball. 

'      The  Josephus  Daniels  Scholarship  Medal.  (Established  in  1941.) 

:|A  gift  from  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  to  be  invested 

i  land  the  income  used  to  provide  annually  the  Josephus  Daniels  Scholar- 

■i  ship  Medal  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  unit  of  the  Naval 

i  -Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

t  i 

,L      The  Valkyrie  Cup  Award.   (Established  in  1941.)    The  Valkyries 

are  given  funds  annually  from  the  Coed  Senate  to  make  this  award 

available  to  the  senior  woman  adjudged  most  outstanding  on  the  Uni- 

);  /versity  campus. 

The  Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Prize  in  Chemistry.  (Established  in  1912.) 
A.  prize  of  $100  is  awarded  annually  by  the  local  Chapter  of  the  Alpha 
Chi  Sigma  Fraternity  to  the  undergraduate  student  of  chemistry  se- 
i  4ected  by  a  committee  as  best  exemplifying  high  scholarship,  leader- 
ship, and  personality. 

The  Albert  Richmond  Bond  Award  in  English  Literature.  This 

in  I 

award  was  established  in  1947  by  Professor  Richmond  P.  Bond  in  mem- 
ory of  his  father.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Department  of  English 
to  the  member  of  the  graduating  class  with  the  highest  distinction  in 
English  literature. 

i  The  William  Chambers  Coker  Award  in  Science.  (Established  in 
1948.)  A  cash  award  of  $50  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Elisha  Mitchell 

.Scientific  Society  to  the  graduate  student  whose  thesis  or  dissertation 
shall  be  adjudged  the  best  of  those  submitted  for  a  graduate  degree  in 
the  Science  Division. 
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REGULATIONS 

Special  Notice  to  Students 

This  catalogue,  issued  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  is  intended  to  give 
such  a  description  of  the  work  of  the  University  and  such  a  digest  of 
its  rules  as  are  needed  by  the  students.  Neither  the  courses  announced 
nor  the  rules  given  are  valid  beyond  the  succeeding  year,  for  before  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  year  a  new  catalogue  will  have  been  issued  super- 
seding all  previous  catalogues.  Ordinarily  a  student  may  expect  to  be 
allowed  to  secure  a  degree  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
curriculum  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  in  force  when  he  first  entered 
the  University,  or  in  a?iy  one  subsequent  catalogue  published  while  he 
is  a  student;  but  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  cur 
ricula,  as  in  rules,  at  any  time  when  in  its  judgment  such  changes  are 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  students  and  the  University. 

Registration 

All  students  are  expected  to  present  themselves  for  registration  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  registration  established  for  the  current 
year.*  All  students  registering  here  for  the  first  time  will  report  for 
physical  examination  to  the  Infirmary  and  present  at  registration  a 
clearance  card  from  the  University  Physician.  Failure  to  attend  to  this 
matter  before  registering  causes  extra  expense  to  the  University  and 
entails  for  the  student  the  payment  of  an  extra  charge  of  five  dollars 
($5.00)  . 

Registration  for  credit  for  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  four  full 
days  of  instruction  of  a  term,  unless  the  late  registration  is  approved 
by  the  instructor  concerned  and  the  Dean. 

Payment  of  Bills 

Bills  for  the  fall  term  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Bills 
for  the  winter  and  spring  terms  are  payable  at  the  Cashier's  office  on 
the  first  class  day  of  the  term,  and  thereafter  according  to  a  schedule 
announced.  Failure  to  pay  or  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  pay- 
ment results  in  the  assessment  of  an  extra  fee  of  $5.00. 


•Students  transferring  from  other  institutions  should  have  transcripts  of  their  former  record: 
sent  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  and  should  present  themselves  foi 
registration  on  the  first  day  of  registration  preceding  the  opening  of  their  first  term  of  residence. 
Freshmen  srudents  also  will  register  on  that  day. 
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Delayed  Registration 

The  penalty  for  delayed  registration  for  any  term  is  one  month  of 
,  trict  attendance  probation  for  each  day  of  delay.  Any  student  register- 
,ng  later  than  the  time  appointed  for  his  registration  must  pay  five 
dollars  ($5.00)  as  an  additional  fee  for  delayed  registration.  No  appeal 
■rom  the  imposition  of  either  attendance  probation  or  the  late  registra- 
5  ion  charge  of  five  dollars  will  be  granted,  unless  the  delay  is  due  to 
ircumstances  clearly  beyond  the  student's  control.   Such  appeals  must 
)e  made  in  writing  to  the  Chancellor,  must  show  clearly  good  and  suf- 
ficient justification  for  the  delay  in  registering,  and  must  bear  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  division  of  the  University  in  which  the 
.ppellant  is  enrolled. 

Arrangement  of  Courses 

Attention  is  called  to  the  reduction  of  credit  for  freshman  and 

ophomore  courses  when  taken  late  in  the  student's  career.    Only  half 

;  redit  is  allowed  if  a  required  freshman  course  is  taken  after  a  student 

oegins  his  junior  year  or  if  a  required  sophomore  course  is  taken  after 

te  begins  his  senior  year. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  without  the  permission  of  his  Dean  to 
ake  fewer  than  fifteen  hours  a  week.  A  load  up  to  eighteen  hours  a 
[Veek  may  be  taken  without  any  restrictions;  one  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
[lours  a  week  requires  a  scholastic  average  of  at  least  C  in  the  preceding 
erm;  one  of  twenty-one  or  more  hours  a  week  requires  a  scholastic 
.verage  of  at  least  B  in  the  preceding  term  and  the  approval  of  the 
student's  Dean. 

A  student  desiring  to  change  his  courses  must  make  written  appli- 

ation,  which,  after  approval  by  his  faculty  adviser,  will  be  considered 

>y  the  Dean  and  will  be  granted  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of 

he  facts  in  each  case.   The  written  permission  of  the  Dean  must  be 

presented  at  Registration  Hall. 

Changes  in  registration  are  limited  to  the  first  four  full  days  of  in- 
■  truction  of  a  term.   No  refund  of  sums  paid  for  tuition  will  be  made 
or  courses  dropped  after  the  period  of  seven  calendar  days,  except 
ipon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  Dean  concerned. 

Assignment  of  Rooms 

The  rooms  in  the  University  dormitories  are  assigned  to  students 
>y  the  Housing  Officer,  subject  to  the  special  regulations  given  below. 
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The  University  reserves  the  right  to  require  any  student  whom  for 
any  reason  it  considers  an  undesirable  tenant  to  vacate  a  room  in  the 
University  dormitories. 

In  order  to  retain  his  room  for  the  next  scholastic  year,  a  student 
must  file  with  the  Cashier  before  June  10  an  application  and  a  deposit 
of  $6.00  as  an  option.  Double  r^oms  must  be  applied  for  by  both  in- 
tending occupants.  The  rooms  thus  applied  for  will  be  retained  until 
September  1,  when  first  payment  of  rent  is  due.  The  option  deposit 
will  be  forfeited  in  case  the  applicant  does  not  himself  pay  the  rent  and 
occupy  the  room.  Rooms  not  applied  for  or  made  vacant  by  failure  to 
pay  at  the  proper  date  will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  application. 

The  right  to  occupy  a  room  is  not  transferable  and  terminates  with 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  occupant  of 
a  room  to  sell  or  transfer  his  right  to  occupancy  shall  be  deemed  a 
fraudulent  transaction.  The  penalty  for  violating  this  rule  shall  be 
the  forfeiture  of  the  room  by  the  new  lessee. 

The  occupant  of  a  room  will  be  held  directly  responsible  for  any 
damage  done  to  the  furniture  in  his  room  or  to  the  room. 

No  dogs  shall  be  kept  in  the  University  dormitories.  Breach  of  this 
regulation  leads  to  forfeiture  of  the  room. 

Conduct 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  Faculty  is  directed  to  disci- 
pline or  dismiss  from  the  University  any  student  who  is  known  to 
engage  in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  gambling,  hazing  in  any  form 
(presence  at  hazing  is  regarded  as  participation) ,  or  to  be  guilty  of 
dissolute  conduct.   See  also  Student  Government,  page  76. 

Students  persistently  neglectful  of  duty,  or  addicted  to  boisterous 
conduct  or  rowdyism,  may  be  required  to  leave  the  University. 

Students,  unless  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill,  when  suspended 
from  the  University  for  disciplinary  reasons,  must  leave  the  campus 
and  Chapel  Hill  within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  or  forfeit  the  right  to 
readmission  at  any  time. 

Attendance 

Regular  attendance  upon  meetings  of  classes  is  considered  a  student 
obligation. 

The  responsibility  for  attendance  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  die 
instructors  in   the  various  courses.    Departments  may  make  uniform    I 
regulations  governing  attendance  if  they  so  desire.   No  "allowed"  num- 
ber of  cuts  is  automatically  granted  to  a  student  in  any  course. 
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Instructors  in  all  cases  are  expected  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  at- 

'  tendance  and  to  report  to  the  Central  Office  of  Records  the  name  of 

any  student  who  has  been  absent  three  consecutive  meetings  of  a  class. 

Instructors  are  expected  to  warn  a  student  who  has  been  absent 

'  more  than  seems  reasonable.    Further  absences  give   instructors   the 

right  to  request  the  Dean  concerned  to  exclude  such  a  student  from 

the  class.   If  the  Dean  knows  extenuating  circumstances  he  must  confer 

with  the  instructor  before  the  student  is  actually  excluded. 

Any  student  who  has  attained  the  honor  roll  during  two  successive 
terms  shall  be  exempt  during  the  ensuing  term  from  the  regulations 
governing  absences  and  shall  be  exempt  thereafter  as  long  as  that  stu- 
dent maintains  the  honor  roll  average.    To  the  foregoing  regulation 
there  are  to  be  the  following  exceptions:   (a)   the  privilege  of  absences 
"does  not  apply  to  requirements  of  attendance  relative  to  written  or 
laboratory  work  or  to  quizzes  and  examinations;    (b)    the  privilege 
earned  by  the  student  shall  be  forfeited  if  that  student  is  absent  without 
excuse  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  holidays;    (c)    it  is 
understood  that  the  instructor  in  any  course  has  the  right  to  consider 
"  'participation  by  the  student  in  class  discussion  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  work  upon  which  he  bases  the  final  grade.   Thus  a  student  having 
the  honor  roll  privilege  who  absents  himself  more  than  the  instructor 
thinks  is  reasonable  for  this  purpose  may  earn  a  lower  grade,  as  a 
10  'result  of  non-attendance,  than  would  be  shown  by  the  examination 
1    rrade  alone. 

W      Departments  or  instructors  may,  on  occasion,  permit  a  student  to 
'  'tttend  or  engage  in  an  educational  activity  other  than  that  of  the  class 

is  a  substitute  for  class  attendance. 
W  The  Deans  are  expected  to  use  their  judgment  in  the  matter 
)f  allowing  a  student  to  remain  in  residence  after  having  been  dropped 
:rom  one  or  more  classes.  The  Deans  will  also  cooperate  with  the 
f  nstructors  in  bringing  students  to  a  realization  of  the  consequences  of 
tl  Excessive  absences. 

It  is  the  duty  of  instructors  to  report  to  the  Central  Office  of  Rec- 

)rds  all  absences  occurring  at  the  *  beginning  of  each  term  and  all 

hose  occurring  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  holidays. 

let  The  penalty  for  such  absences  is  loss  of  membership  in  the  classes 

nissed.   Favorable  action  (for  good  cause)  by  the  Committee  of  Deans 

tMs  necessary  before  the  student  may  be  reinstated;  moreover  a  fee  of 


1- 


*The  departments  are  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  Deans  in  getting  da»ses  accurately  organized 
y  remaining  on  duty  the  whole  day  for  the  first  few  days  of  each  term. 
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$2.50  is  charged  the  student  for  each  such  absence,  with  the  proviso 
that  the  total  fee  shall  not  exceed  $7.50. 

Absences  from  class  attendance  for  cause  may  be  excused.  Such 
absences  are  those  due  (a)  *to  participation  in  recognized  University 
activities,  as  those  of  the  Glee  Club,  debating  and  athletic  teams,  and 
the  Playmakers,  when  occurring  away  from  Chapel  Hill,  such  excuses 
to  be  issued  by  a  Recorder;  (b)  fthose  due  to  actual  illness,  certified  to 
by  the  physician  who  attended  the  student  in  person  during  illness; 
and  (c)  *  those  due  to  emergencies  caused  by  extraordinary  circum 
stances,  when  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  concerned. 

The  Central  Office  of  Records  will  furnish  to  the  student  upor 
request  and  for  the  information  of  his  instructors  a  record  of  days  ht 
has  been  excused. 

Any  student  who  is  absent  from  a  quiz  or  an  examination  at  the 
appointed  time  thereof  without  excuse  as  defined  above  will  not  be 
permitted  to  make  up  this  quiz  or  examination.  Any  department  ma] 
impose  a  fee  not  exceeding  one  dollar  ($1.00)  upon  the  student  having 
excuse  for  such  absence  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  special  quiz  o 
examination  or  a  make-up  laboratory  exercise. 

No  student,  unless  exempted  by  having  attained  the  honor  rol 
privileges  of  optional  attendance,  shall  be  given  credit  in  the  Univei 
sity  for  any  course,  unless  that  student  has  attended  at  least  75  per  cen 
of  the  class  meetings  of  the  course  during  the  term  in  which  it  ha 
been  taken  by  him. 

Departments  may  require  students  who  have  been  absent,  whethe 
the  absences  are  excused  or  not,  to  make  up  work  covered  during  th 
periods  of  absence. 

The  grade  of  a  student  who  quits  a  course  without  the  permissio 
of  the  Dean  of  his  College  or  School  is  recorded  officially  as  F. 

The  grade  of  a  student  who  drops  or  is  dropped  from  a  course  i 
which  he  is  failing  at  that  time  shall  be  recorded  as  F  unless,  in  th 
judgment  of  his  Dean,  the  reason  for  his  failure  be  circumstance 
clearly  beyond  his  control. 

Examinations 

COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS 

Only  a  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  honors  is  now  required  I 
take  a  comprehensive  examination.  This  examination  is  in  the  fiel 
of  the  student's  major. 


*Such  authorized  leaves  of  absence  must  be  secured  in  advance. 

t  Excuses  for  illness  must  be  reported  within  forty-eight  hours  from  time  of  the  beginning  of  i 
illness. 
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!j  QUIZZES 

By  action  of  the  faculty,  quizzes  are  not  to  be  given  during  the 
:ast  five  days  of  any  quarter. 

i 


SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS 


j      A  special  examination  may  be  taken  by  a  student  who  has  received 

I  he  condition  grade   (E)   at  the  period  of  the  special  examinations  in 

;he  fall.   Provided  he  has  no  conflict  with  a  course  regularly  taken  by 

:  Tim  in  the  term,  such  a  student  may  take  the  examination  with  the 

lass  in  the  same  subject  at  any  regular  term  examination  within  a 

:  :ear  after  he  has  made  the  grade  E.  A  senior  who  makes  a  grade  of  E 

;   n  his  last  term  of  residence  is  allowed  to  take  a  special  examination 

or  removal  of  the  E  not  earlier  than  three  days  after  his  last  exami- 

t  nation  in  that  period  of  examinations.   The  grade  E  becomes  F  if  the 

I  itudent  fails  to  pass  the  re-examination,  whether  taken  in  the  fall  or 

::  ;.t  some  other  time. 

t  ]     Examinations  to  remove  the  grade  of  E  at  other  times  than  those 
!  ipecified  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  arranged  between  the 
nstructor  involved  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  involved. 

Special  examinations  for  students  who  have  been  officially  excused 
ivi  :rom  regular  examinations  on  account  of  sickness  or  have  been  absent 
ce  Jor  some  necessary  cause  and  therefore  excused  may  be  held  at  suitable 
Jimes  fixed  by  a  Recorder  and  the  instructors  concerned.   Such  exami- 
nations must  be   taken   within   twelve    (12)    months  of  the  date  of 
i  bsence. 

I     To  be  entitled  to  take  a  special  examination  within  a  term,  or  at 
ae  September  period,  or  at  a  regular  term  examination  period,  the 
ssi  >tudent  is  required  to  file  with  a  Recorder  at  least  one  week  prior  to 
he  time  for  the  examination  a  written  notice  that  he  desires  to  take 
uch  examination. 

Papers  handed  in  at  a  special  examination  by  students  who  have 
ani^een  officially  excused  from  the  regular  examination  will  be  graded; 
11  others  will  be  marked  "passed"  or  "failed." 


11:3 


REGULAR  FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Regular  written  examinations  are  required  at  the  end  of  each  term 

i  all  courses  except  those  the  nature  of  which  is  such  as  to  make 

,'ritten  examinations  unnecessary.    Approval  of  such  exceptions  must 

e  secured  in  advance  from   the   Dean   of   the   College   of  Arts  and 

ciences. 


«« 
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Papers  written  in  final  examinations  are  not  to  be  carried  away 
from  Chapel  Hill  to  be  graded. 

Final  examinations  except  in  laboratory  practice  may  not  be  held 
at  any  times  other  than  those  specified  in  the  preceding  regulations. 

No  examinations  may  be  held  later  than  7:00  p.  m. 

*A11  examinations  must  be  held  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Examinations  should  be  limited  to  a  period  of  three  hours.  In 
courses  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  examination  is  of  a 
practical  nature  the  instructor  may  extend  the  time  at  his  discretion. 

The  examination  schedule  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  having  once 
been  fixed  cannot  be  changed,  and  the  examination  must  be  held  at 
the  time  shown  on  the  schedule. 

No  students  other  than  the  following  may  take  the  examination  in 
any  course:  (1)  regularly  enrolled  members  of  the  class  whose  names 
have  been  reported  from  the  Office  of  Records  to  the  instructor  as 
having  registered  in  due  form  for  the  course;  and  (2)  those  whose 
names  have  been  reported  from  the  Office  of  Records  as  having  the 
right  to  take  special  examinations  in  that  course. 

Students  absent  from  an  examination  without  an  official  excuse  oi 
present  and  failing  to  submit  examination  papers  are  reported  "ab 
sent."  This  mark  is  equivalent  in  every  respect  to  grade  F  or  failure 
and  is  so  recorded  in  the  Office  of  Records. 

Each  student  is  required  to  subscribe  his  name  to  the  following 
pledge  or  its  equivalent  on  every  paper:  "I  hereby  certify  that  during 
this  examination  I  have  neither  given  nor  received  aid."  The  instructo' 
should  not  report  a  grade  for  any  student  whose  examination  pape 
lacks  this  pledge. 

Schedules  of  examinations  at  the  ends  of  the  terms  and  in  the  fa! 
are  to  be  so  arranged  that  examinations  set  for  the  last  day  of  th 
period  shall  be  set  for  the  first  day  of  the  next  period. 

The  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  and  for  advance< 
standing  will  be  given  in  1949  as  shown  below: 

Friday,  September  16 
8:30  a.m.  11:00  a.m. 

Economics  Education 

Romance  Languages  English 

Zoology  German 


*In  exceptional  cases  arrangements  can  be  made  to  take  examination  in  absentia.  There  is  a  f 
of  $10.00  for  each  such  examination.  Applications  for  examinations  in  absentia  should  be  direct 
to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  in  which  the  stude 
was  registered  in  this  University. 
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h       2:00  p.  m.  4:30  p.  m. 

Geology  and  Geography  Comparative  Literature 

j)  Psychology  Greek 

Art  Physics 

Physical  Education  Sociology 


1 

Saturday, 

September  17 

1      8:30  a.m. 

11:00  a.  m. 

1  Botany 

Chemistry 

);  Latin 

Commerce 

1  '  Journalism 

Philosophy 

2:00  p.  M. 

Dramatic  Art 

Music 

4:30  p.  m. 

,    History 

Any  examinations  made 

,  .  Mathematics 

necessary  by  conflicts. 

j  '  Political  Science 

II  > 


Standing 

I  .  After  the  close  of  each  term,  reports  of  the  standing  of  all  students 
in  all  their  studies  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians.  The  reports  are 
based  upon  the  following  system  of  marking: 

i:  t  Grade  A,  Excellent.  Grade  D,  Barely  passed. 

■jti  Grade  B,  Good.  Grade  E,  Conditioned. 

t  :  Grade  C,  Fair.  Grade  F,  Failed. 

tpt  3  *  Grade  I,  Work  incomplete. 

When  a  student  has  shown  marked  deficiency  in  the  use  of  English 
in  any  course,  his  grade  in  that  course  may  have  attached  a  "composi- 
tion condition"  (cc)  .  This  condition,  while  not  affecting  a  student's 
eligibility  for  continuance  in  the  University,  must  be  removed  before 
11 'final  credit  will  be  allowed.  A  student  who  receives  such  a  condition 
must  take  a  diagnostic  test  before  the  middle  of  the  following  term, 
and  his  registration  for  the  next  term  following  this  term  may  not  be 
completed  until  he  has  taken  die  test.  If  this  test  shows  that  the  stu- 
dent needs  to  take  a  course  or  laboratory  work  to  remove  his  condition, 
he  must  proceed  actively  and  systematically  toward  the  removal  of 
his  condition  in  the  second  term  following  that  in  which  he  receives 

"«Jjn        *The  grade  I  may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  other  grades  by  completing  within  a  period  of 
Z. Si  ^elve  months  such  additional  assignments  as  may  be  required  by  the  instructor  in  the  course.    A  grade 
3f  I  not  so  convened  becomes  F. 
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it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Conditions  in  English  Compo- 
sition, Mr.  Hugh  Holman,  is  to  determine  those  who  need  remedial 
work. 

A  student  must  attain  a  grade  of  D  to  pass  in  any  study.  Grade  E 
indicates  that  the  student  is  conditioned  but  may  remove  the  deficiency 
by  special  examination  as  explained  above.  Students  receiving  grade 
F  must  repeat  the  study  to  receive  any  credit  for  the  same. 

Any  student,  after  conference  with  the  instructor  concerned,  may 
appeal  from  a  "course  grade,"  provided  the  appeal  is  presented  in 
writing  to  the  Chancellor  within  thirty  regular  college  days  after  the 
grade  has  been  reported.  The  Chancellor,  after  bringing  the  appeal 
to  the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  will  refer 
it  to  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  College  or  School  in  which  the 
student  is  enrolled.   The  Board's  decision  shall  be  final. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  GRADUATION 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  enrolled  before  September, 
1947,  must  secure  a  grade  of  C  or  higher  on  at  least  half  of  his  work; 
a  student  first  enrolled  in  or  after  September,  1947,  must  secure  an 
over-all  average  of  C. 

Interpretation  of  this  ruling: 

(1)  A  student  who  completes  the  required  courses  but  with  grades 
which  do  not  entitle  him  to  his  degree  will  be  allowed  to  take  addi- 
tional junior-senior  courses  until  such  time  as  he  meets  the  require- 
ment of  the  rule. 

(2)  A  transfer  student  with  advanced  standing  will  come  under 
this  rule.  In  and  after  September,  1947,  an  over-all  C  average  in  the 
work  presented  is  required  for  admission  to  advanced  standing. 

In  the  transfer  of  grades  from  another  institution,  work  with  the 
lowest  passing  mark  is  counted  as  work  passed  but  not  as  hours  credited 
toward  graduation. 

(3)  To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  must  secure  the  grade 
of  C  or  higher  on  at  least  30  quarter  hours  of  work  in  his  major. 

(4)  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  present  at  least  a  C  average 
(one  quality  point  for  each  course  undertaken) .  The  result  obtained 

by  dividing  the  total  number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of 
courses  undertaken  must  be  1.0  or  higher.  The  quality  points  are 
given  as  follows: 
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A=3  quality  points  per  whole  course 
B=2  quality  points  per  whole  course 
C=l  quality  point  per  whole  course 
D=no  quality  points 
E=no  quality  points 
F=no  quality  points 

A  half  course  (one  carrying  21/2  or  3  quarter  hours) ,  yields  half  the 
quality  points  indicated  in  the  table.  Other  fractional  courses  yield 
quality  points  on  the  same  ratio. 

This  applies  only  to  the  work  taken  at  this  University;  grades  trans- 
ferred from  another  institution  are  not  considered  in  computing  the  C 
average. 

RANK  BY  CLASSES 

A  student  to  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore  must  have  passed  at  least 
thirty-six  quarter  hours;  to  be  ranked  as  a  junior,  at  least  seventy-eight 
quarter  hours;  to  be  ranked  as  a  senior,  at  least  one  hundred  thirty- 
six  quarter  hours. 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CONTINUED  RESIDENCE 

An  undergraduate  student,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  continue  in 
the  University,  must  qualify  according  to  the  following  requirements: 
*A  freshman  must  pass  some  academic  work  in  each  term,  and  a  total 
of  at  least  thirty  quarter  hours  before  beginning  his  fourth  quarter. 
After  the  freshman  year   (three  quarters)   a  student  must  pass  at  least 
five  quarter  hours  in  his  first  quarter  to  be  eligible  to  re-enter  the  fol- 
lowing quarter,  and  must  pass  a  total  of  thirty-five  quarter  hours  each 
\hree  successive  quarters  to  be  eligible.   After  the  sophomore  year,  or 
irst  six  quarters,  the  student  to  remain  eligible  must  pass  at  least  five 
:  "luarter  hours  each  quarter,  twenty  quarter  hours  in  any  two  consecu- 
]  live  quarters,  and  thirty-five  quarter  hours  in  any  three  consecutive 
quarters.    Ineligible  persons  are  not  to  be  considered  members  of  the 
.^Jniversity.    In  case  a  student  has  been  handicapped  by  circumstances 
)eyond  his  control,  he  may  appeal  for  readmission  to  the  Committee 
.  >f  Deans  by  means  of  a  written  petition  stating  his  case  and  sent  to  the 
i  j  Registrar's  office  or  to  his  Dean.   Deficiencies  may  be  made  up  by  cor- 
I  ]  espondence  work  or  in  the  summer  quarter.   In  three  quarters,  there- 
5ore,  a  freshman  must  pass  at  least  thirty  quarter  hours,  or  thirty-five 


*For  the  purpose  of  this  rule  freshman  courses  in  hygiene  and  physical  education  are  not  included 
i  "academic  work,"  but  they  may  be  counted  in  the  total  of  thirty  quarter  hours  required  in  three 
Baxters. 
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if  he  is  making  up  a  shortage  by  correspondence  work  or  in  the  summer 
quarter  of  this  University;  and  any  student  above  freshman  year 
similarly  must  pass  at  least  thirty-five  quarter  hours  in  three  successive 
quarters,  or  forty  quarter  hours  if  he  is  making  good  a  deficiency  by 
correspondence  work  or  in  the  summer  quarter  of  this  University. 

No  student  who  fails  to  qualify  under  the  above  regulations  may 
be  readmitted  to  any  division  of  the  University  except  by  vote  of  the 
Committee  of  Deans.  The  student  must  present  written  application 
for  readmission  to  his  Dean  before  the  opening  of  any  term.  Action 
upon  such  application  is  taken  by  the  Committee  of  Deans  meeting 
together.  Notice  is  given  that  the  rule  may  be  waived  only  once  for 
any  individual. 

Withdrawals 

If  a  student  wishes  to  withdraw  at  any  time  other  than  the  end  of 
a  term,  a  formal  withdrawal,  which  is  prerequisite  to  honorable  dis- 
missal or  re-entrance  to  this  institution,  must  be  approved  by  the 
Dean.  Such  a  withdrawal  will  be  approved  only  after  full  investiga 
tion  of  the  circumstances  and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  the  first  application  is  filed  with  the  Dean.  The  with- 
drawal form  after  approval  by  the  Dean  must  be  filed  promptly  with 
a  Recorder  in  room  302,  South  Building. 

If  a  student  withdraws  after  die  mid-term  and  is  reported  as  belo\^ 
passing  in  two  or  more  courses,  that  term  will  be  counted  as  a  tern 
in  residence  in  all  computations  of  his  requirements  for  readmission 
If  a  student  withdraws  before  mid-term,  it  will  be  left  to  the  discretior 
of  the  Dean  as  to  whether  or  not  that  term  is  to  be  counted  as  a  tern 
in  residence.  The  Dean's  verdict  will  be  indicated  specifically  on  th 
form  used  for  withdrawal. 

To  a  student  withdrawing  within  the  first  ten  weeks  of  a  term 
refund  on  a  pro-rata  basis  of  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  is  made. 

Fraternities 

Students  may  join  fraternities  after  registration  at  the  opening  c 
any  term,  provided  they  are  eligible  under  the  special  regulations  c 
the  Faculty  as  announced  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  Fraternitie: 
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Transcripts   of  Record 

Honorable  dismissal  has  reference  to  conduct  and  character  only. 
)  It  will  not  be  granted  unless  the  student's  standing  as  to  conduct  and 
(character  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  continue  in  this  University. 
Furthermore,  in  every  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  full  mention 
f  will  be  made  of  any  probation,  suspension,  or  other  temporary  re- 
)  striction  imposed  for  bad  conduct  which  is  still  in  force  when  the 
I  i  papers  of  dismissal  are  issued. 

w       Statement  of  record  has  reference  to  the  recorded  results  of  a  stu- 

ii  f  dent's  work  in  the  classroom.   It  will  in  every  instance  contain  all  the 

■  «  important  facts  pertaining  to  the  student's  admission,  classification, 

and  scholarship.    In  particular,   no  partial  or  incomplete  scholastic 

record  (for  example,  with  failures  omitted)  will  be  given  without  clear 

evidence  that  it  is  partial  or  incomplete.    If  the  student's  scholarship 

c  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  continuance  in  this  University  or  to 

'  render  him  subject  to  any  probation,  suspension,  or  odier  temporary 

1  restriction  which  is  still  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  record,  a  plain 

¥  statement  of  any  and  all  such  facts  will  be  included.   Such  information 

1  will  be  given  as  will  make  clear  the  system  of  grades  employed,  the 

number  of  exercises  a  week  devoted  to  each  course,  etc. 

Transcripts  of  record,  except  the  first,  which  is  furnished  without 
cost,  will  be  made  upon  payment  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for  each  copy 
desired. 

j  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

The  University  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Conference,  and  its 
ii  rules  necessarily  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Conference. 

Regulations  Governing  Dramatic,  Musical,  Debating,  and 
Other  Leading  Activities  of  the  Student 

1.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  dramatic,  musical, 
debating,  oratorical,  or  similar  events  entailing  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity if  his  parents   (or  guardian)   object  to  such  participation. 

2.  Any  student  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  University  during  a 
previous  term  must  have  passed,  during  his  last  term  of  attendance, 
satisfactory  examinations  upon  at  least  five  hours,  or  their  equivalent, 
before  he  will  be  allowed  to  represent  the  University  in  any  dramatic, 
musical,  debating,  oratorical,  or  similar  event  of  a  public  nature,  or 
in  any  other  leading  activity. 
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3.  Any  student  reported  during  the  course  of  any  term  as  deficient 
in  a  majority  of  his  classes  may  be  prohibited  by  the  Dean  of  his  school 
from  participating  in  any  dramatic,  musical,  debating,  oratorical,  or 
similar  event,  or  any  other  leading  activity,  until  such  deficiency  is 
made  good. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  scholastic  requirement  of  thirty-five  quarter 
hours,  half  C  grade  or  better,  during  the  preceding  three  quarters  of 
residence,  or  forty  quarter  hours,  half  C  grade  or  better,  if  summer 
school  or  correspondence  work  is  necessary  in  addition  to  two  regular 
terms. 

5.  No  team  or  club  will  be  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  University 
more  than  seven  lecture  days  in  any  term. 


Part  Three 
THE  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS 
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General  Statement 

During  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill  every  student  is  a  member  of  the  General  College  unless 
he  enters  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  The  studies  in  the  General  College 
are  intended:  (1)  to  offer  an  experience  in  a  sufficient  variety  of  basic 
and  liberal  subjects  to  constitute  the  foundations  of  that  general  edu- 
cation which  is  regarded  as  essential  to  balanced  development  and 
intelligent  citizenship,  (2)  to  supply  opportunities  for  the  discovery 
of  intellectual  interests  and  occupational  aptitudes,  and  (3)  to  pro- 
vide preparation  for  later  collegiate  or  professional  training.  These 
studies  are,  specifically,  English  composition  and  literature,  a  foreign 
language,   natural   science,   social  sciences,   mathematics   or   Latin   or 


'The  Chancellor  and  the  Registrar  are  ex  officio  members  of  this  Administrative  Board. 
t  Representatives  of  the  Advisers  on  the  Administrative  Board. 
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Greek,  and  hygiene.  The  options  within  these  requirements  appear 
below  in  the  summaries  of  the  several  programs.  The  student  thus 
takes  certain  courses  basic  to  all  programs  of  study  and  in  addition 
chooses  other  courses  in  anticipation  of  advanced  work  in  special  fields 
or  on  the  basis  of  other  personal  considerations.  If  he  knows  what  his 
later  program  of  study  is  to  be,  he  can  in  nearly  all  cases  choose  a  sub- 
ject in  that  field  as  part  of  his  work  in  the  General  College.  If  he  does 
not  know  what  his  program  is  to  be,  he  may  take  the  general  program 
leading  to  a  degree  in  arts  and  sciences  or  in  commerce,  with  the 
assurance  that  he  can  reach  a  decision  during  his  undergraduate  career 
and  make  necessary  changes  with  minimum  loss  of  time. 

The  members  of  the  General  College  are  of  four  distinguishable 
but  overlapping  types:  (1)  those  who  will  proceed  to  the  usual  aca- 
demic degrees  at  the  end  of  four  years,  (2)  those  who  will  enter  pro- 
fessional schools  after  three  or  four  years,  (3)  those  who  are  preparing 
for  teaching,  or  scientific  investigation,  or  both,  and  (4)  those  who  will 
take  less  than  a  complete  academic  program.  Through  the  advisers 
the  General  College  attempts  to  assist  each  student  in  appraising  his 
qualifications  and  objectives  and,  within  the  limits  set  by  its  standards 
and  resources,  undertakes  to  adapt  its  offerings  to  his  interests  and 
needs.  Thus  a  deficiency  in  a  foreign  language  may  be  overcome  by 
taking  the  elementary  courses.  In  the  converse  case  of  mastery  in  pre- 
paratory school  or  otherwise  of  work  offered  in  college,  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  meet  the  collegiate  requirement  by  examination.  Those 
who  have  responsibilities  which  limit  the  time  available  for  studies  are 
allowed  to  take  less  than  the  normal  academic  program.  Those  who 
attain  distinction  in  the  normal  registration  are  permitted  to  take 
additional  courses  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enrich  their  programs  or  to 
graduate  at  an  earlier  date.  By  such  means  the  college  encourages  each 
student  to  start  with  the  work  which  he  is  prepared  to  do  and  to  go 
forward  with  it  in  the  way  that  is  most  appropriate  in  his  individual 
case. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work  of  the  General  College, 
the  student  will  normally  enter  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  University 
which  administer  the  curricula  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  curricula  in  (1)  the  usual  liberal 
arts  subjects,  (2)  journalism,  (3)  chemistry,  geology,  physics,  medicine, 
and  bacteriology  (each  with  its  special  Bachelor  of  Science  degree) , 
(4)  pre-law,  pre-medical,  and  pre-dental  programs,  with  and  without 
the  A.B.  degree,    (5)   medical  technology,    (6)    public  health,  and   (7) 
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public  health  nursing.  The  School  of  Commerce  presents  curricula 
:  preparatory  for  the  various  careers  in  (1)  business,  (2)  foreign  trade 
-and  the  consular  service,  (3)  other  government  services,  and  (4)  law. 
I  The  School  of  Education  offers  curricula  leading  to  careers  in  teach- 
ing, administration,  and  supervision. 

Naval  R.  O.  T.  C. 

t       All  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Naval  Science  and 

3  Tactics  count  toward  graduation.   The  academic  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  are  credited  as  follows: 

(1)  In  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Naval  Science  may  be  substituted  for  freshman  social  science  and 
for  one  year  of  required  natural  science.  The  other  Naval  Science 
courses  may  count  as  non-divisional  subjects  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

1  (2)  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  the  Naval 
Science  courses  may  be  substituted  for  one  year  of  required  natural 
science.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  Naval  Science  courses 
count  as  non-divisional  subjects  and  for  one  additional  course  to 

i  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
(3)  In  the  other  curricula  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Naval  Science  courses  may  be  substituted  for  freshman  social 
science  and  for  electives.  In  addition,  the  Dean  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  are  authorized  to  substitute  these  courses  for  re- 
quired subjects  after  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  each 

(         case. 

•  (4)  All  Naval  Science  students  are  required  to  take  freshman  and 
sophomore  English,  Mathematics  7,  8,  and  Physics  24-25.  It  is 
recommended  that  they  take  Mathematics  31,  32,  33. 

Air  R.  O.  T.  C. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Air  R.  O.  T.  C.  are 
included  as  part  of  the  courses  required  for  the  several  bachelor's 
degrees. 

For  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  courses 
are  substituted  for  two  of  the  required  courses  in  laboratory  science  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years 
i  they  count  as  five  non-divisional  elective  courses. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
R.  O.  T.  C.  courses  are  substituted  for  two  required  courses.    This 
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substitution  may  be  for  Social  Science  1-2,  for  two  courses  of  required 
laboratory  science,  or  for  one  course  of  social  science  and  one  course 
of  laboratory  science.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
work  counts  as  five  courses.  These  five  courses  may  be  either  non- 
divisional  electives  or  allied  courses  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean. 

Students  who  participate  in  the  Air  R.  O.  T.  C.  program  enter  it 
with  the  understanding  that  they  must  continue  throughout  the  first 
two  years  at  least.  At  the  end  of  two  years  they  may  elect  to  continue 
in  the  program  or  to  withdraw  from  it.  Those  who  elect  to  take  the 
third  year's  work  enter  upon  it  with  the  understanding  that  normally 
they  must  take  both  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Credit  by  Examination 

Provision  is  made  for  students  who  present  proper  credits  to  take 
substantiating  examinations  for  advanced  standing  in  whatever  sub- 
jects the  Dean  of  the  General  College  may  deem  advisable.  This  op- 
portunity is  open  to  those  who  have  taken,  in  high  or  preparatory 
school,  work  over  and  above  the  minimum  entrance  requirements 
which  is  approximately  equivalent  to  some  of  the  freshman-year  pro- 
gram in  the  General  College.  The  passing  of  such  examinations  will 
enable  the  student  to  take  during  his  first  year  the  next  course  in  the 
subject  on  which  he  is  examined  or  to  take  other  subjects  not  ordinarily 
pursued  by  freshmen.  Formal  application  for  examinations  of  this 
sort  should  be  made  to  die  Dean  of  the  General  College  sufficiently  far 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  registration  to  enable  him  to  arrange  for 
the  examinations.  For  this  purpose,  fifteen  days'  notice  suffices.  No 
charge  is  made  for  these  examinations.  There  is  a  charge,  however, 
for  credits  obtained  by  examination. 

If  a  student  by  a  placement  test  or  by  some  other  criterion  is  placed 
in  advanced  work  and  he  completes  the  advanced  work  (one  or  more 
courses  where  the  courses  are  in  sequence)  with  an  average  of  C  or 
better,  he  will  be  given  credit  for  the  omitted  freshman  work  with  the 
grades  that  he  made  on  the  advanced  work;  if  he  completes  the  ad- 
vanced work  with  less  than  a  C  average,  he  will  be  relieved  of  the 
requirement  of  the  freshman  work  omitted  but  will  not  receive  hour 
credit  for  the  omitted  work. 

Guidance  of  Students  in  the  University 

The  University  conceives  education  to  be  directed  toward  the  best 
development  of  each  individual.  The  University  accordingly  seeks  to 
study  each  student  in  terms  of  his  own  background  of  experience  and 
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lis  own  potentialities  of  interest,  ability,  and  cultural  needs.    Each 

.tudent  is  the  special  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Advisers. 

Before  admission  of  the  student  the  University  obtains  from  him 

nd  his  school  principal  information  concerning  the  applicant's  per- 

onal  history.    This  information  is  made  the  basis  of  a  cumulative 

personal  record  of  each  student.  To  it  are  added  placement  test  scores, 

esults  of  physical  examination,  grades  on  courses,  record  of  activities, 

:tc.  This  record  is  in  the  hands  of  the  General  College  adviser  from 

he  time  the  applicant  is  accepted  until   he  completes  the   General 

College  course.    Then  it  is  available  to  the  departmental  adviser  in 

he  major  field  of  study  chosen  and  to  the  vocational  adviser. 

In  this  way  the  University  is  making  every  effort  to  deal  with  each 

tudent  from  admission  to  graduation  as  an   individual   personality 

bout  whom  a  definitely  responsible  adviser  has  the  needed  informa- 

ion.    In  using  this  information  the  personal  interest  and  experience 

'if  the  adviser  may  be  supplemented  in  case  of  special  need  by  members 

"if  the  General  Administration  competent   in  such   special   fields   as 

Lealth,  financial  aid,  vocational  guidance,  and  religious  and  moral 

>roblems. 
o 
I  Programs  of  Study 

i  With  a  view  to  the  most  effective  preparation  of  those  who  will 
-iroceed  to  degrees  through  any  of  the  regular  curricula,  the  General 
College  offers  programs  of  study  as  follows: 


! 


Bachelor  of  Arts 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
I  [English  1-2 

j  Social  Science  1-2 
-equired:   1  Hygiene  11  Choose 

^Physical  Education  1,  2,  3  two: 


[   Mathematics  7,  8  or 
Choose  R,  7X,  8  Choose 


f  Chemistry  1-2-3 

or  1-2-31 
Geology   1.  Geography 
Geology  41-42 
Physics  20,  24,  25 
Botany   I — Zoology  1 
jFrench  3-4 
-(-German  3-4 


I  }  one:      j  *Greek  34  (or  1-2)  two:     J  fGreek  3-4 


•Latin  3-4  (or  1-2) 


fLatin  3-4 
-{-Spanish  3-4 


•Students  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin   in  tin's  group  must  choose  a   modern   foreign   language  to 
,,   ,  eet  the  requirement  in  foreign  language.    Courses   1-2   may  be  taken   by  students  who  did   not   have 

0  assies  in  high  school. 

1  j      tStudents  placed   in   Foreign  Language  course  number   1    may  meet  the  requirement  with   courses 

•2,  3-4,  provided  they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Humanities:  Four  courses  to  be  selected  by  choosing  A,  or  B,  or  C  below: 

A.  English  and  Fine  Arts,  two  courses: 

English   3,  required. 

One  of  the  following:  English  4  or  5  or  6;  Art  41  or  42  or  43;  Music  41. 
Classical   Language  and  Literature,  two  courses. 

B.  English  and  Fine  Arts,  two  courses  as  indicated  in  A,  above. 
French  or  German  or  Spanish,  two  courses. 

C.  Classical  Language  or  Literature  in  the  original  or  in  translation, 

two  courses  from: 

Greek   1-2;  3-4;  21-22;  21-82;  31,  61. 
Latin   1-2;   3-4;  21-22;  32,  62. 
French  or  German  or  Spanish,  two  courses. 

Socio!  Sciences:  Two  courses.    Choice  may  be  made  from  the  following: 
Economics  31-32 
Education  41   and  an  additional  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Department  of 

Education. 
History  21.  22 
History  41,  42 
Hisiory  44,  45 
Philosophy  21,  22,  41,  42 
Political  Science  41,  42 
Sociology  51,  52 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  as  follows: 

Two  courses  in  natural  science,  or  one  course  in  natural  science  and  one  course 
in  mathematics.  These  with  the  freshman  courses  in  science  must  include  one  course 
in  a  physical  science  (chemistry,  physics,  geology,  geography)  and  at  least  one 
course  in  a  biological  science  (botany,  zoology,  psychology)  .  Selections  may  be  made 
from  the  following  courses: 

Botany  41   and  Zoology  41 

Botany  41,  42 

Chemistry  1-2-3  or  31   and  41  or  31  and  42 

Geology   1,  Geography  38 

Geology  41-42 

Physics  20,  24,  25,  34,  35 

Psychology  24,  25 

Zoology  41,  42 

Mathematics  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36 

Pfiysical  Education  4,  5,  6 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Required: 


Botany   1   or  Zoology  1,  Geography 

English    1,  2 

Social  Science  1-2 

Mathematics  7,  9,  or  R,  7X,  9 

Hygiene   1 1 

Physical  Education   1,  2,  3 


Choose 
one: 


♦French  3-4 
•German  3-4 
'Spanish  3-4 


"Commerce  students  must  pass  a  test  of  reading  knowledge,  or  make  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  course  4, 
or  continue  with  courses   21   and   22. 
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English  3   and  4  or  5  or  6  or  Fine  Art 


_        -i      Economics     31-o2 
Required:  J  „  ., 

1  I  Economics  41 


Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 


{Commerce  51 
Commerce  71 
Commerce  66 
Political  Science  41 


Choose 
two: 


rBotany  41,  42 
Chemistry  1-2-3 
or  1-2-31 
.J  Geology  1,  41,  42 
Physics'  20,  24,  25 
Zoology  41,  42 
Mathematics  31,  32 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


-  Chemistry  1  2-31  or  1-2-3 
English  1-2 
^German  21,  22 


Mathematics  7,  8  or  R,  7X, 

Hygiene  1 1 

Physical  Education  1,  2,  3 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  3  and  4  or  5  or  6  or  Mathematics  31,  32,  33 

Fine  Art  Physics  24,  25  or  34,  35 


'German  3-4 

Chemistry  31  if  not  taken  previously, 
51,  42,  41 


Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 


required: 


Lequired: 


.equired: 


Choose 
one: 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

'Geology  41-42 
English   1-2 

Mathematics  7,  8  or  R,  7X,  8 
Social  Science  1-2 
Hygiene  1 1 
Physical  Education  1,  2,  3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
English  3  and  4  or  5  or  6  or 

Fine  Art 
Chemistry  1-2-3 
Geography  38 
Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

English   1-2 

Mathematics  7,  8  or  R,  7X,  8 

Social  Science  1-2 

Hygiene  11 

Physical  Education  1,  2,  3 


Choose 
one: 


Choose 
one: 


♦French  3-4 
*  German  3-4 
♦Spanish  3-4 


♦French  21-22 
♦German  21,  22 
♦Spanish  21-22 


♦German  3-4 


♦French  3-4 


'Students   placed    in    French    1,    German    1,    or    Spanish    1    may    complete    the   requirement   with 
'iirses   1-2,  3-4,  provided  they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language. 
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Physics  34,  35    (or  24,  25) ,  54  •German  or  French  21-22 

English  3  and  4  or  5  or  6  or  Fine  Art  Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 

Mathematics  31,  32,  33 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 


Choose 
one: 


Required:    <j 


rfFrench  3-4 
<  -(-German  3-4 
[■(•Spanish  3-4 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

'English  1,  2 

Chemistry  1-2-3  or  1-2-31 

Mathematics  7,  8  or  R,  7X,  8 

Social  Science  1-2 

Hygiene  11 
.Physical  Education  1,  2,  3 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  3  and  4  or  5  or  6  Elective,  1  course    (2  courses  if  Chemistry 

or  Fine  Art  31  is  taken  in  the  first  year) 

♦French  21-22  Chemistry   31     (if   not   taken  in   the  firsi 

or  year)    and  Chemistry  42 

*German  21,  22  Botany  41  and  Zoology  41,  42 

or  or 

•Spanish  21-22  Botany  41  and  Physics  24-25 

Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 

Notk:  A  third  year  of  undergraduate  work  is  necessary  before  admission  to  the 
School  of  Medicine.  The  requirements  are  Psychology  24,  Chemistry  61  and  62 
/oology  41-42,  or  Physics  24-25,  and  three  elective  courses. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology 

The  requirements  for  the  first  two  years  are  the  same  as  in  the 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine; 
except  that  the  first  courses  in  Chemistry  should  be  1-2-31. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

(See  page  142.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

(See  page  144.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Bacteriology 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Chemistry   1-2-3  Choose  (  *French  3-4 

English    1-2  one:      1  *German  3-4 

Mai  hematics  7,  8  or 

R,  7X.  8  Physical  Edcation  1,  2,  3 

Social  Science  1-2 
Hvtiiene  11 


Required: 


'  Students  placed  in  course  number  1  may  meet  the  requirement  with  courses  1-2,  3-4,  provide 
they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language. 

^Studtnrs  plac;d  in  course  number  1  may  meet  the  requirement  with  courses  1-2,  3-4,  provide 
they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign  language.  Pre-medical  students  are  advised  to  chocs 
French  or  German. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
umanities:  Four  courses  to  be  selected  by  choosing  A,  or  B,  or  C  below: 
.  English  and  Fine  Arts,  two  courses: 
English  3,  required. 

One  of  the  following:  English  4  or  5  or  6;  Art  41  or  42  or  43;  Music  41. 
Classical  Language  and  Literature,  two  courses. 
English  and  Fine  Arts,  two  courses  as  indicated  in  A,  above. 
French  or  German  or  Spanish,  two  courses. 

Classical  Language  or  Literature  in  the  original  or  in  translation, 
two  courses  from: 

Greek  1-2;  3-4;  21-22;  21-82;  31,  61. 
Latin  1-2;  3-4;  21-22;  32,  62. 
French  or  German  or  Spanish,  two  courses. 

»quired: 

Chemistry  31,  42 
;i  Botany  41 

Zoology  41,  42 
i1  Bacteriology  51 

Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 
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General  Statement 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  have  completed  the 
st  two  years  of  college  work  in  this  or  some  other  institution  of 
mparable  standards.   Therefore  only  the  junior  and  senior  years  are 


'The  Chancellor,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board. 
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offered.  The  first  two  years  for  all  students  except  those  in  the  Schoo 
of  Pharmacy  are  in  the  General  College,  which  has  a  dean  and  adviser 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  enroll  and  advise  students  in  their  basic  collegi 
work  and  to  direct  their  preparation  for  studies  in  subjects  of  thei 
special  aptitudes  and  interests. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  distributed  amonj 
three  divisions  known  as  the  Division  of  the  Humanities,  the  Divisioi 
of  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Se 
statements  on  pages  130,  132,  and  133. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  a  student  expecting  to  ente 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  must  choose  one  of  the  divisions  fo 
his  major  work.  He  will  then  be  under  the  direction  of  the  hea 
of  the  division  and  an  adviser  from  the  department  of  his  major  sul 
ject.  Those  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  should  seek  ac 
mission  to  the  School  of  Education.  The  only  students  not  so  place 
in  divisions  will  be  candidates  for  the  A.B.-LL.B.  and  the  S.B.  i 
Medicine  degrees  and  special  students  not  candidates  for  any  degrei 
Such  students  will  be  directly  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dean  of  th 
College. 

It  is  the  general  understanding  that  during  the  junior  and  senic 
years  a  student  in  a  division  will  take  about  one-third  of  his  work  i 
one  department,  one-third  in  allied  departments  in  the  division  ( 
his  major,  and  one-third  as  free  electives  outside  the  division.  Becau; 
of  special  circumstances,  there  are  variations  among  the  divisions  froi 
the  numerical  aspects  of  this  rule.  It  is  also  understood  that  a  studei 
shall  have  the  right  to  submit  a  program  of  his  own,  which  may  I 
at  variance  with  the  regular  divisional  arrangement,  to  the  head  i 
a  division,  and,  if  it  is  approved  by  the  advisory  board  of  the  divisio 
he  may  follow  it  toward  the  appropriate  degree.  The  several  requir 
ments  of  the  divisions  are  explained  below  in  the  description  of  tl 
divisions.  To  be  eligible  for  graduation,  a  student  must  secure  tl 
grade  of  C  or  higher  on  30  quarter  hours  of  work  in  his  major.  Th 
rule  applies  to  students  who  began  their  major  after  September,  194 
Grades  lower  than  C  will  not  be  acceptable  in  the  major  for  studen 
transferrins:  from  other  colleges.  For  a  transfer  student,  the  numb 
of  hours  taken  here  in  the  major  must  carry  C's  or  better  in  the  san 
ratio  as  the  number  30  is  to  the  total  number  required  in  the  majc 
It  is  to  be  understood  that  for  the  student  enrolled  in  the  Universi 
before  September,  1947,  one-half  of  the  hours  of  his  academic  wo 
must  be  of  grade  C  or  better;  for  the  student  entering  the  Universi 
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,i  or  after  September,  1947,  his  over-all  average  grade  must  be  at 
,  ast  C.  For  method  of  computing  C  average  see  page  110,  section  on 
Jigibility  for  Graduation. 

i 

Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Law 

c  Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  law  may  do  so  in  one  of  the 
dlowing  ways:  (1)  they  may  take  the  regular  four-year  course  lead- 
ig  to  the  A.B.  degree,  choosing  subjects  proper  to  their  purpose;  (2) 
ey  may  take  the  special  courses  leading  to  the  A.B.-LL.B.;  (3)  they 
tay  take  three  years  of  academic  work  without  the  Bachelor's  degree 
view,  but  with  careful  regard  to  meeting  the  exact  requirements. 

Preparation  for  the  Study  of  Medicine 

Students   preparing   for   the  study   of  medicine   should   spend   as 
'uch  time  in  securing  a  well-rounded  cultural  education  as  their  age 

d  financial  resources  permit.    If  possible  they  should  take  the  regu- 
"  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree.    If  this  is  not 

acticable  they  may  take  the  special  course  leading  to  the  S.B.  in 

edicine    (see  page  141),  or  they  may  take  three  years  of  academic 

[  >rk  without  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  view,  but  with  careful  regard 

meeting  the  specific  requirements  for  admission   to   the   Medical 

hool.  Students  preparing  for  dentistry  should  take  at  least  the  first 
I  o  years  of  the  premedical  work.  In  general  it  seems  desirable  for 
.  idents  who  are  preparing  for  medicine  by  taking  courses  leading 
W  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  select  either  chemistry  or  zoology  as  the 
I  ijor  field  of  study.  However,  a  student  who  desires  to  take  a  major 
I  another  department  may  still  secure  adequate  preparation  for 
i.'dicine.  In  order  to  do  this  he  should  take  courses  in  the  premedi- 
«  sciences  in  the  first  two  years  in  the  General  College,  namely,  Chem- 
;  y  1-2-3  or  1-2-31;  Physics  24-25  or  Botany  41  and  Zoology  41.  In 
h  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  he  could  then  follow  whatever  his 
i  erests  may  direct  and  still  complete  adequate  and  necessary  work 
ft  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  prerequisite  to  the  medical  cur- 
i:ulum. 

Because  of  the  widening  social  and  economic  interests  of  the  medi- 
1    profession,  students  preparing  to  enter  it  should  take,  in  addition 
1  the  requirements  in  the  sciences,  as  many  courses  as  possible  in 
1  tory,  literature,  economics,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  medical  schools  to  admit  all 
m  dents  who  meet  the  quantitative  standards.    For  this  reason,  and 
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because  more  than  average  intelligence  and  aptitude  are  required 
for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  medical  curriculum,  the  quality 
of  the  student's  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  All  students  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  medicine  should  attempt  to  stand  in  the  highest 
third  of  their  academic  classes. 

In  general,  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  work  in  English,  foreign  language,  and 
mathematics,  are  the  following  courses,  or  their  equivalent:  Chem- 
istry 1-2-3,  31,  42,  61,  62;  Botany  41;  Zoology  41  and  42;  Physics  24-25. 
(See  S.B.  in  Medicine  curriculum,  page  141,  which  is  the  minimuir 
preparation  acceptable.) 

In  addition,  the  following  courses  in  the  sciences  are  helpful  iri 
premedical  education:  Chemistry  63,  83;  Botany  42;  Psychology  24 
25,  146;  Zoology  103,  104,  110,  111;  Physics  51,  54,  and  57. 

Admission  and  General  Regulations 

For  regulations  governing  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  anc 
Sciences,  see  page  71. 

In  exceptional  cases  provision  will  be  made  for  students  wh< 
cannot  meet  the  exact  requirements,  either  to  take  the  needed  worl 
here  in  the  General  College  or  to  take  examinations  to  prove  that  the 
are  able  to  carry  die  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Ii 
no  case,  however,  will  a  degree  be  conferred  without  the  completioi 
of  the  full  entrance  requirements  of  this  University  either  by  exarr 
ination  or  by  certificate  and  the  completion  of  the  full  course  a 
required  for  the  degree  concerned. 

A  student  transferring  from  another  accredited  college  to  the  Co 
lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  this  University  must  meet  the  requin 
ments  of  the  first  two  years  here,  unless  he  presents  a  superior  recor 
from  the  other  college. 

If  required  freshman  courses  are  taken  after  the  student  begir 
his  junior  year,  or  if  required  sophomore  courses  are  taken  after  li 
begins  his  senior  year,  only  half  credit  is  allowed.  This  does  not  appl 
to  transfer  students,  provided  they  make  up  their  deficiencies  as  soo 
as  possible. 

There  is  a  requirement  that  the  full  work  of  the  last  year  shall  I 
done  in  residence  at  this  University. 


t 
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Curriculum  Leading  to  Bachelor  of  Arts 

To  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  the  student  must  complete 
ully  the  requirements  set  up  in  the  General  College  for  the  first  two 
ears  and  follow  this  by  meeting  in  full  the  requirements  in  one  of  the 
livisions  for  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  requirements  for  a 
najor  in  any  department  will  be  found  with  the  descriptions  of  courses 
iffered  by  that  department. 

The  minimal  number  of  quarter  hours  for  graduation  is  192,  in- 
luding  6  quarter  hours  in  hygiene  and  physical  education.  If  a  subject 
las  five  class  meetings  a  week  for  a  quarter  this  subject  carries  five 
fuarter  hours  credit.  Laboratory  work  is  considered  in  this  evaluation 
s  one  quarter  hour  for  two  hours  of  scheduled  work  in  the  laboratory, 
t  is  entirely  possible  that  a  student  may  accumulate  the  minimum 
lumber  of  hours  for  graduation  but  still  not  have  met  the  require- 
lents  in  his  division.  The  requirements  of  the  division  must  be  met 
egardless  of  the  number  of  quarter  hours  taken. 

The  Divisions 

For  the  purpose  of  better  educational  policy  in  regard  to  the  stu- 
ent's  choice  of  courses,  sequences  of  courses,  etc.,  the  faculty  is  divided 
ito  three  divisions,  the  Division  of  the  Humanities,  the  Division  of 
5ie  Social  Sciences,  and  the  Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  The  work 
f  some  departments  will  be  found  in  more  than  one  division,  and 
or  convenience  that  of  others  may  from  time  to  time  be  shifted  from 
ne  to  another  or  be  placed  in  more  than  one;  courses  in  departments 
sted  in  more  than  one  division,  however,  cannot  be  counted  both  as 
Hied  to  the  major  and  as  extra-divisional  work.  A  course  that  is  listed 
l  the  major  department  and  another  department  must  count  toward 
le  major. 

By  the  end  of  his  freshman  year,  if  possible,  the  student  should 
ecide  upon  his  major  subject.  In  his  sophomore  year  he  should  take 
hatever  work  he  can  directly  prerequisite  to  his  major.  In  his  junior 
ear  he  enters  one  of  the  divisions,  and  his  work  is  directed  by  the 
?quirements  of  the  division  and  by  any  special  needs  he  may  have 
l  conference  with  the  head  of  the  division,  or  by  a  person  designated 
)r  this  purpose.  Students  taking  the  A.B.-LL.B.  course  of  the  S.B.  in 
ledicine  curriculum  do  not  fall  in  any  division  but  are  under  the 
irect  charge  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Allied  courses  are  those  which  are  offered  by  the  departments  of 
istruction  which  appear  in  the  same  division  as  the  department  of 
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major  interest.  Non-divisional  courses  are  those  which  are  offered  by 
the  departments  of  instruction  outside  the  division  which  lists  the 
department  of  major  interest. 

For  the  requirements  of  the  undergraduate  major  in  any  depart- 
ment, see  the  Description  of  Courses  for  the  department  concerned. 

The  Division  of  the  Humanities 

Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Harry  Kitsun  Russell,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

The  departments  of  instruction  included  in  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities  are  as  follows: 

Art  History 

The  Classics  Journalism 

Dramatic  Art  Music 

English  Philosophy 

General  and  Comparative  Radio 

Literature  Religion 

Germanic  Languages  Romance  Languages 

general  statement 

After  a  student  has  selected  his  department  of  major  interest,  that 
department  must  require  of  him  a  minimum  of  six  whole  quarter 
courses,  or  the  equivalent  in  whole  and  half  courses,  and  may  require 
a  maximum  of  eight  such  courses.  In  the  allied  departments  of  the 
division  the  student  must  take  at  least  four  such  quarter  courses  and 
may  take  eight,  distributed  between  at  least  two  departments;  not 
more  than  four  of  these  divisional  courses  may  be  taken  within  one 
department.  It  is  required  that  the  student  take  from  departments 
in  the  other  divisions  at  least  four  and  not  more  than  seven  whole 
quarter  courses,  in  all  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  make  a  total 
of  at  least  eighteen  whole  quarter  courses  over  and  above  the  full 
requirements  of  the  General  College.  Special  programs  may  be  sub- 
mitted by  students. 

program  for  honors  work 

A  student  in  one  of  the  departments  in  the  Division  of  the  Human- 
ities may,  as  the  result  of  distinguished  work,  be  awarded  a  degree  with 
Honors  or  Highest  Honors. 

I.  Application.  At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  or  the  beginning 
of  the  junior  year  the  student  with  a  good  record  for  courses  in  the 
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General  College  may  become  a  candidate  for  honors  by  applying  to 
;he  head  of  his  major  department,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
nental  committee  on  honors,  with  whom  he  will  confer  on  a  unified 
Drogram  of  work.  The  student  who  fails  to  register  for  honors  before 
:he  third  quarter  of  his  junior  year  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  only 
apon  application  to  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Division. 

II.  Requirements.  The  candidate  for  honors  is  expected  to  give 
evidence  of  ability  to  do  work  which  in  quality  and  quantity  can  be 
udged  as  outstanding.  In  addition  to  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
lis  major  subject  he  must  secure  an  intensive  understanding  of  that 
pedal  field  which  will  form  the  background  of  his  essay.  To  this  end 
le  should  do,  in  term  and  in  vacation,  a  large  amount  of  reading  addi- 
ional  to  that  assigned  in  his  regular  courses.  (For  reading  courses  see 
oelow,  Section  IV.)  A  grade  average  of  B  in  the  major  subject  will  nor- 
nally  be  considered  as  a  minimum.  The  following  are  the  formal 
equirements  for  a  degree  with  honors  in  the  Division: 

1.  Written  comprehensive  examination. 

2.  Essay.  This  essay,  which  need  not  be  a  piece  of  original  research, 
must  be  submitted  in  typed  form  by  May  first  of  the  senior  year. 

3.  Oral  examination.  This  examination,  one  hour  in  length,  will 
B          be  limited  to  the  student's  special  field. 

All  of  the  honors  work  must  come  up  to  a  standard  of  excellence  to 
«e  determined  by  the  departmental  committee,  which  shall  have  charge 
i'f  the  administration  of  the  requirements,  and  shall  have  the  power 
i0  demand  that  a  student  return  to  his  regular  status.  The  candidate 
:howing  a  superlative  degree  of  ability  and  industry  will  be  awarded 
highest  Honors. 

III.  Adviser.  To  guide  him  in  his  reading  and  in  the  preparation 
>f  his  essay  a  member  of  the  staff  of  his  major  department  will  be  as- 
signed the  candidate  for  honors  as  a  special  adviser. 

IV.  Exemption  from  Classroom  Courses.  The  candidate  for  hon- 
rs  may  receive  credit  for  as  many  as  three  reading  courses.  Such 
ourses,  with  the  exemption  from  class  attendance  and  the  requirements 
f  regular  courses,  should  usually  be  taken  during  the  first  and  second 
uarters  of  his  senior  year,  though  the  departmental  committee,  on  the 
ecommendation  of  the  special  adviser,  will  have  power  to  modify  such 
procedure.  Only  one  of  the  three  reading  courses  may  be  taken  during 
iie  junior  year,  not  more  than  two  of  them  may  be  taken  during  a 
ingle  quarter,  and  all  three  of  them  must  be  counted  as  belonging  to 

-ie  major  subject.  The  candidate  who,  upon  his  own  initiative  or  the 
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decision  of  the  departmental  committee,  abandons  working  for  honors, 
or  who  fails  to  satisfy  all  the  formal  requirements  for  a  degree  with 
honors,  may  receive,  with  the  consent  of  the  departmental  committee, 
credit  for  the  reading  courses  which  he  has  completed. 

The  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences 

Albert  Ray  Newsome,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
Lee  Marshall  Brooks,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

This  division  includes  the  following  departments  of  instruction: 
Economics  Physical  Education  Psychology 

History  Political  Science  Sociology 

Philosophy 

Note:  Psychology  24-25  may  be  counted  only  as  natural  science. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

This  division  requires  the  student  to  complete  a  minimum  of  six 
whole  quarter  courses  or  the  equivalent  in  whole  and  half  courses  in 
his  chosen  department  of  major  interest.  If,  however,  essential  founda- 
tion courses  in  the  major  department  have  not  been  completed  in  the 
General  College,  a  maximum  of  eight  such  courses  may  be  required  in 
that  department.  From  five  to  seven  courses  in  allied  departments 
within  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences  are  required,  and  from  de- 
partments in  the  other  divisions  at  least  five  and  not  more  than  seven 
whole  quarter  courses,  in  all  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  to  make  a 
total  of  at  least  eighteen  whole  courses  over  and  above  the  full  require- 
ments of  the  General  College. 

PROGRAM  FOR  HONORS  WORK 

The  program  for  honors  work  in  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the  Division  of  the  Humanities 
above,  with  the  important  difference  that  in  the  Division  of  the  Social 
Sciences  the  candidate  for  honors  may  receive  credit  for  only  two  read 
ing  courses. 
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The  Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences 

"  ohn  Wayne  Lasley,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 
:^ithur  Roe,  Ph.D.,  Secretary 

The  following  departments  of  instruction  are  included  in  the  Di- 
'ision: 

Jacteriology  Geology  Physics 

iotany  Mathematics  Psychology 

Chemistry  Philosophy  Zoology 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

The  general  requirements  in  this  division  are  as  follows:  from  six 
'6)  to  eight  (8)  courses,  or  the  equivalent,  in  the  department  of  major 
riterest;  from  five  (5)  to  seven  (7)  courses  in  allied  departments  of  the 
division;  and  from  five  (5)  to  seven  (7)  courses  in  departments  in 
ther  divisions,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  eighteen  (18)  courses.  The 
tean  is  authorized  to  make  such  adjustments  as  are  necessary  in  order 
i  hat  a  student  with  a  major  in  science  shall  not  have  to  take  more 
etian  the  standard  number  of  hours  for  graduation. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


rank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Lobert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
,     Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
rUY  Berryman  Phillips,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Dean 
rofessors:  G.  B.  Phillips,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Edgar  W.  Knight,  A.  M. 

Jordan,  O.  K.  Cornwell,  A.  K.  King,  W.  E.  Rosenstengel,  J.  Mi- 
i    nor  Gwynn,  W.  J.  McKee,  R.  B.  Lawson 
director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics:  R.  A.  Fetzer 
i^sociate  Professors:   *  William  Howard  Plemmons,  Richard  Elmer 
j     Jamerson,   George   Edward   Shepard,  William   Decatur   Perry, 

Dorothy  McCuskey,  H.  Anold  Perry,  Mrs.  Ruth  White  Fink, 

Gordon  Ellis 
ssistant  Professors:    William  Henry  Peacock,  Charles  M.  Clarke, 

C.  E.  Mullis,  H.  C.  House,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Allen,  W.  W.  Rabb 
istructors:  Samuel  M.  Holton,  Joseph  Hilton,  Bunn  Hearn,  J.  F. 

Kenfield,  P.  H.  Quinlan,  M.  D.  Ranson,  R.  A.  White,  M.  Z. 

Ronman,  J.  M.  Reed,  J.  R.  Murphy,  J.  P.  Gill,  C.  C.  Little,  C.  P. 

Erickson,   G.  J.   Radman,   L.   Ralph   Casey,   Tom   Scott,   Mary 

Frances  Kellam,  Frances  Burns,  Bettye  Doss,  Marvin  Bass 


*On  leave,   fall  and  winter  quarters,    194S-194P, 
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Visiting  Lecturers:  James  S.  Tippett,  Clifton  L.  Hall 

Teaching  Fellow:    Clinton  Roosevelt  Prewett 

Graduate  Assistants:  Wilmer  Mitchell  Jenkins,  J.  R.  Melton, 
James  A.  Gerow,  Frank  Nelson,  Lewis  Hayworth,  Wilbur  Carr, 
Jennings  Edwards,  Robert  Edwards,  John  Kenfield,  Jr.,  Dorothy 
Casey,  Katherine  Durham,  Mrs.  Catherine  Reilly 

Administrative  Board 

Dean  Guy  Phillips  Dr.  W.  H.  Plemmons 

Dr.  O.  K.  Corn  well  Dr.  M.  A.  Hill 

Dr.  J.  Minor  Gwynn  Dr.  H.  K.  Russell 

Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan  Dr.  Gordon  Blackwell 

Dr.  H.  Arnold  Perry  Dr.  John  Couch 

Dr.  J.  C.  Sitterson 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

General  Statement 

The  following  outline  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  students  now  en 
rolled  in  Teacher  Education.  When  the  new  bulletin  of  the  School 
of  Education  is  ready  in  the  fall  of  1949  more  complete  information 
will  be  available. 

Undergraduate  students  who  desire  to  prepare  for  secondary  school 
teaching  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Education  after  consultation 
with  the  Dean  or  his  representative.  Each  student  will  follow  the 
program  of  courses  in  education  outlined  below.  In  addition  he  select1 
one  of  the  following  as  his  major  field  of  preparation:  English,  French. 
Latin,  library  science,  mathematics,  music,  natural  science,  physical 
education,  social  science,  art.  With  the  advice  of  the  department 
concerned  (or  division  in  the  cases  of  natural  science  and  social  science' 
the  student  follows  one  of  the  programs  for  a  major.  Students  an 
advised  to  select  a  second  or  minor  program  in  one  of  the  fields  listec 
above,  or  in  dramatic  art,  and  especially  to  make  such  combination: 
of  major  and  minor  as  will  best  prepare  them  for  the  integrated  higl 
school  programs  that  are  developing  in  North  Carolina  and  othei 
states.  Students  should  consult  with  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa 
tion  regarding  this.  If  the  student  chooses  to  prepare  for  teaching  ir 
only  one  field,  his  additional  electives  must  receive  the  approval  of  th< 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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The  following  courses  in  education  are  required  of  all  students  to 
aeet  the  requirements  for  certification  in  North  Carolina:  Education 
1,1,  71,  99,  one  course  in  materials  and  methods,  one  course  in  directed 
baching,  and  one  elective  in  education  which  in  most  cases  will  be 
1  second  course  in  practice  teaching. 

DRAMATIC   ART 

Students  who  choose  a  minor  program  in  dramatic  art  will  take  the 
allowing  courses: 

Dramatic  Art  63 
Dramatic  Art  64 
Two  of  the  following:  155,  161,  162 

ENGLISH 

Students  who  choose  a  major  program  in  English  wTill  take: 

(a)  English  81 

(b)  English  50 

(c)  One  of  the  following:  English  70,  95,  96 

(d)  One  of  the  following:  English  88,  84  or  141,  or  by  permission 
83  or  131 

(e)  One  of  the  following:  English  44,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  95,  96 

(f)  Two  electives 

A  student  may  not  take  both  95  and  96  to  satisfy  requirements 

>:)  and  (e). 

Students  who  choose  a  minor  program  in  English  will  take: 

(a)  English  81 

(b)  English  50 

(c)  One  of  the  following:  English  88,  84  or  141,  or  by  permission 
one  of  the  following:  English  70,  83,  or  131,  99,  125 

(d)  One  of  the  following:  English  52,  53,  54,  96,  or  by  permission 
an  elective. 

FRENCH 

Students  who  choose  a  major  program  in  French  will   take  the 

allowing  courses: 

French  51 

French  52 

French  71 

French  72 
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French  126 
French  145 
French  50   (when  required) ,  or  109,  or  192. 

Those  choosing  a  minor  program  will  take: 

French  50  (when  required),  or  51;  71;  72;  and  145. 

French  50  is  required  of  all  students  whose  knowledge  of  grammar 
is  considered  unsatisfactory. 

LATIN 

Students  who  choose  a  major  program  in  Latin  will  take  the  fol 
lowing  courses: 
Latin  71 
Latin  51   or  52 

and  four  additional  courses,  one  of  which  may  be  a  course  requiring 
no  work  in  the  Latin  language,  from  the  following:  Latin  62,  76,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  105,  and  112. 

Those  who  choose  a  minor  program  will  take: 
Latin  71 
Latin  51  or  52 
Two  additional  courses. 

LIBRARY    SCIENCE 

Students  who  choose  a  major  program  in  library  science  will  tak< 
the  following  courses: 

Library  Science  94 
Library  Science  95 
Library  Science  96 
Library  Science  122 
Library  Science   123 
Library  Science  143 
Students  who  choose  a  minor  program  will  take: 

Library  Science  94  and  95  (each  as  a  three-quarter-hour  course 
Library  Science   122 
Library  Science   123 
Library  Science   143 

MATHEMATICS 

Students  who  choose  a  major  program  in  mathematics  will  take  th 
following:  courses: 
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Mathematics  31 

Mathematics  32 

Mathematics  33 

Mathematics  103 

nd   additional   courses   in   mathematics    to   make   a    total   of   thirty 

uarter  hours.    It  is  recommended   that  the  latter  be  selected  from 

Mathematics  51,  52,  102,  131. 

Those  who  choose  a  minor  program  will  take  twenty  quarter  hours 
rom  the  major  programs. 

MUSIC 

Students  whose  major  for  the  A.B.  degree  is  in  music,  and  who 
esire  to  qualify  for  teaching,  should  plan  their  work  so  as  to  include, 
l  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  major,  the  courses  in  educa- 
tion listed  above.    The  student  desiring  to  specialize  in  instrumental 
tiusic  should  include  at  least  two  courses,  selected  according  to  his 
lajor  instrument. 

Those  who  choose  a  minor  program  in  music  will  take  the  fol- 
>wing: 

Music  1 

Music  14 

?vlusic  47  and  48  or  any  two  from  Music  54,  55,  56 

Three  quarter  hours  instruction  in  voice. 

NATURAL   SCIENCE 

Attention  is  called  to  the  program  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
ho  desires  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Science  Teaching.  The 
Durse  requirements  of  the  General  College  are  to  be  met,  as  well  as 
lose  of  the  School  of  Education  noted  immediately  above.  Also  three 
:  the  following  sequences  must  be  completed: 

Botany  41,  42 

Chemistry  1-2-3,  or  1-2-31 

Geology  41  and  Geography  38,  or  Geology  41,  42 

Physics  24-25 

Zoology  41,  42 

ourses  taken  while  the  student  is  in  General  College  may  count  to- 
ards  satisfying  this  requirement,  but  at  least  two  courses  in  the  three 
j  quences  chosen  must  be  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  In 
Idition,  the  student  must  complete  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  four 
her  courses  from  the  natural  sciences.   These  four  courses,  plus  those 
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needed  to  complete  a  total  of  186  quarter  hours,  should  be  selected 
after  consultation  with  the  adviser  in  the  department  or  departments 
of  natural  science  concerned. 

health  and  physical  education 

Students  who  choose  a  major  program  in  health  and  physical 
education  will  take  the  following  courses:  Physical  Education  75,  76, 
77,  78,  79,  86,  87. 

Men  who  choose  a  major  program  should  take  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  and  70. 

Women  who  choose  a  major  program  should  take  the  following 
courses:  Physical  Education  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  and  59. 

All  those  who  take  a  minor  program  in  physical  education  shoulc. 
take  Physical  Education  77,  78,  86,  Education  63,  and  one  from  th< 
following:  Physical  Education  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  or  70. 

SOCIAL   SCIENCE 

As  prerequisite  to  either  the  major  or  minor  program  in  socia 
science,  and  to  satisfy  certain  basic  certification  requirements,  all  stu 
dents  must  have  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalent:  Socia 
Science  1-2,  History  21,  22,  and  Political  Science  41.  It  is  recommende 
that  these  courses  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  yeai 
The  student  who  chooses  a  major  program  may  then  pursue  eithe 
of  the  following  plans: 

(1)  A  major  of  6  or  7  courses  in  one  of  the  following  departmeni 
in  the  Division  of  the  Social  Sciences  as  prescribed  by  that  depar 
ment:  Economics,  History,  Political  Science,  or  Sociology  and  Ai 
thropology;  or 

(2)  A  major  in  social  science  consisting  of  the  following  cours< 
or  their  equivalent:  Economics  61  or  31-32,  two  five-hour  courses  i 
history  of  junior-senior  rank,  Sociology  101  (except  in  case  of  out-o 
state  students  who  may  substitute  Sociology  53),  and  Sociology  51  an 
either  122  or  181. 

Students  who  choose  a  minor  program  will  take  the  prerequisi 
work  mentioned  under  the  major  program  and  three  addition 
courses  selected  from  any  of  the  following  fields:  economics,  histoi 
political  science,  or  sociology. 

SPANISH 

Students  who  choose  a  program  in  Spanish  will  take  the  followii 
courses: 

Spanish     50 
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Spanish  51 
Spanish  52 
Spanish  71 
Spanish  72 
Spanish  145 
One  elective 

Those  choosing  a  minor  program  will  take: 
Spanish  50;  51;  71;  and  145. 

Academic  Curriculum  for  A.B.-LL.B. 


Upon  the  completion,  before  matriculation  in  the  School  of  Law, 
f  the  courses  in  the  General  College  and  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
ciences  outlined  below  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better,  and 
he  completion  of  the  first  year  of  law  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  School 
f  Law,  a  student  may  receive  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and,  upon  the 
itisfactory  completion  of  the  three  years  of  law,  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
aus  securing  both  degrees  in  six  years  instead  of  the  seven  years  re- 
uired  for  the  two  separately.  The  prescribed  academic  work  is  shown 
elow. 

Students  pursuing  the  academic  subjects  listed  in   the  combined 

..B.-LL.B.  and  B.S.-LL.B.  programs  are  hereby  notified  that  the  com- 

letion  of  the  required  academic  courses  does  not  necessarily  mean 

dmission  to  the  Law  School.    To  the  extent  diat  limitation  of  en- 

Dllment   is   necessary,   preference  will   be   given   to   applicants   with 

aperior  records,  considering  both  the  quality  and  amount  of  pre-law 

ork. 

*English  1,2,3,4 

Social  Science  1-2 
> 

-[■Mathematics  7-8 

Hygiene  1 1 

Physical  Education   1,  2,  3 
^Foreign  language,  four  courses 

History  71    and  72  or  44  and  45 

Economics  31-32 

Political  Science  41,  and  one  other  course  in 
political  science 

Psychology  24,  25 


'English  5  or  6,  or  a  music  or  art  elective,  may  be  substituted  for  English  4. 

tTwo  courses  in  Latin  or  Greek  may  replace  the  mathematics  requirement,  provided  the  student 
«ts  by  another  language  the  regular  requirement  in  foreign  language. 

♦Six  courses  of  a  foreign  language  are  required  if  the  student  has  a  language  deficiency  upon  his 
trance  in  the  University. 
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*Two  courses  in  natural  science 
English  44,  and  one  other  English  course, 

preferably  52 
Four  elective  courses 

Curricula  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

For  those  students  whose  interest  is  in  the  applied  sciences  and 
who  wish  to  enter  seriously  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  of  the  sciences,  the  University  offers  several  cur- 
ricula leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Each  of  these 
provides  for  specialization  in  a  particular  science  (or  in  the  work  of 
the  Medical  School),  accompanied  by  the  necessary  instruction  in 
related  fields  of  science  and  a  minimal  requirement  of  work  in  Eng- 
lish, foreign  language,  and  other  non-scientific  fields.  These  curricula, 
which  are  designed  to  furnish  the  fundamental  instruction  for  some 
of  the  technical  professions,  are  nine  in  number. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Bacteriology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Geology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Relations 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Requirements  for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Bacteriol 
ogy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physics  are  given  in  the  headnotes  to 
the  Description  of  Courses  of  the  departments  concerned;  and  for  the 
degrees  in  Industrial  Relations,  Medicine,  Medical  Technology,  Pub 
lie  Health,  and  Public  Health  Nursing,  immediately  below. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial  Relations 

Attention  is  called  to  the  new  curriculum  in  Industrial  Relations 
After  two  years  in  the  General  College,  the  student  electing  this  cur 
riculum  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  takes  a  "core"  of  eigh 
courses  in  commerce,  economics,  psychology,  history,  and  sociology;  i 
major  of  five  courses  in  education,  history,  political  science,  psychol 
ogy,  or  sociology;  and  six  elective  courses.  (In  addition  to  this  cur 
riculum  detailed  below,  another  program  with  special  emphasis  upoi 
economics  and  commerce  is  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce.) 


*At  least  one  of  these  two  courses  must  be  chosen  from  the  physical  sciences  or  mathematics. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS 

English  I,  2;  3,  4    (or  3  and  equivalent  of  4  in  English  or  Fine  Arts) 

Mathematics  7-8,  or  7-9 

Natural  Science:   Psychology  24,  25  and  two  other  courses  of  which   at   least  one 

must  be  physical  science  or  mathematics 
Modern  Foreign  Language:  four  courses 

•Social    Science:    Social    Science    1-2;    Economics    31-32;    Political    Science    41;    So- 
ciology 51 
J  Hygiene  1 1 
(  Physical  Education  1,  2,  3;  21,  22,  23 

l  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

■  Commerce  51,  71,   155 

Economics   191,  and  192  or  193 
c  Psychology  133 
:  History  168  or  Economics  135 
;One  course  in  statistics    (economics,  psychology,  or  sociology) 

Five  courses  in  one  of  the  following:  education,  history,  political  science,  psychology, 
r       sociology 

Six  courses  of  electives  in  natural  science  or  the  humanities   (history  to  be  counted 
among  the  humanities,  unless  the  five  courses  are  taken  in  history) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine 

The  University  recommends  to  each  applicant  for  admission  to  its 
School  of  Medicine  that  he  prepare  himself  as  fully  as  his  age  and 
resources  permit.  If  possible,  he  should  first  secure  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, either  A.B.  or  S.B.,  before  beginning  his  professional  study.  If 
this  is  impracticable,  he  may  secure  excellent  preparation  by  com- 
pleting the  academic  curriculum  outlined  below  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine.  The  degree  is  conferred  upon 
jlthe  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  of  work  offered  in  the 
School  of  Medicine. 


Note:  Students  pursuing  the  academic  subjects  listed  below  are  hereby  noti- 
fied that  the  completion  of  these  courses  does  not  necessarily  mean  admission  to 
'our  School  of  Medicine.  From  the  rather  long  list  of  applicants  are  chosen  those 
who  are  deemed  the  most  promising  material  for  admission  to  our  School.  No 
arrangement  exists  for  granting  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Medicine  for  work  in  any 
medical  school  other  than  ours.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure  our  S.B.  in  Medicine, 
the  student  must  complete  the  first  year  of  work  offered  in  our  School  of  Medicine, 
and  in  no  other  such  school.  To  be  eligible  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in  Medicine, 
at  least  the  last  year  of  academic  work  must  have  been  done  in  this  institution. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Chemistry  1-2-3  or  1-2-31  French  or  German,  2  five-hour  courses 

English  1-2  Hygiene  11 

(  Mathematics  7-8  or  R,  7x-8  Physical  Education  1,2,  3 
I  Social  Science  1-2 


'One  or  two  of  these  courses  may  be  postponed  to  the  senior  year. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Chemistry  31   (if  not  taken  in  Botany  41,  Zoology  41,  42;  or 

first  year) ,  42  Botany  41,  Physics  24-25 

♦English  3,  4  Elective,  1  course;  or  2  courses,  if 

French  or  German,  2  five-hour  Chemistry  31  was  taken  during 

courses  following  those  of  first  year  first  year 

THIRD  YEAR 

Psychology  24  Physics  24-25 

Chemistry  61,  62  Elective,  3  courses 

Zoology  41,  42;  or 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology 

The  following  courses  constitute  the  program  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medical  Technology: 

fEnglish     (4   courses) 20  hours 

^French,  German,  or  Spanish    (4  courses) 20  hours 

Freshman  social  science   (2  courses) 10  hours 

Hygiene  and  physical  education 6  hours 

Freshman  mathematics  10  hours 

Physics  24-25   12  hours 

Chemistry  1-2-31,  42,  61;  146  or  41  or  62 31    (or  34)    hours 

Botany  41   6  hours 

Zoology  41,  42,   105 18  hours 

Zoology  110  or  Public  Health  135   (Parasitology) 5  or  3V2  hours 

Bacteriology  101   8  hours 

Pathology  52   4  hours 

Elective   (not  science) 20  hours 

Elective   (free)    18  to  20  hours 

At  least  30  quarter  hours  of  C  or  higher  are  required  from  the  fol- 
lowing: chemistry  courses  numbered  above  31,  zoology  courses  num- 
bered above  42,  bacteriology  and  pathology  courses. 

Note:  After  the  completion  of  this  course,  a  year  of  practical  experience  and 
training  in  a  hospital  will  be  necessary  before  the  student  can  qualify  for  the  ex- 
aminations offered  by  the  American  Society  of   Medical  Technology. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 

The  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 
has  as  its  objective  the  broad  training  of  students  in  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences  which  are  fundamental  for  public  health  work- 
ers. The  first  three  years  are  largely  devoted  to  basic  courses  in  chem- 
istry, physics,  mathematics,  and  biology.  In  the  fourth  year  the  work 
becomes  more  specialized  and  is  designed  for  two  groups. 


•English  5  or  6,  or  an  art  or  music  elective,  may  be  substituted  for  English  4. 
t  An  art  or  music  elective  may  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  course  of  English. 

t  Lacking  adequate  credits  in  foreign  language  from  high  school,  the  student  must  take  six  courses 
in  foreign  language. 
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1.  Alternative  a:  Biology  and  Public  Health.  This  curriculum  consists  largely 
of  biological  courses  and  their  application  to  public  health  sanitation.  Some  spe- 
cialization in  sanitary  chemistry,  bacteriology,  parasitology,  and  malariology  is  pos- 
sible. For  those  who  wish  to  continue  on  into  graduate  work  this  curriculum  serves 
as  foundation  for  graduate  Avork  leading  toward  a  Master  of  Science  in  Public 
Health. 

2.  Alternative  b:  Physical  Sciences  and  Public  Health.  This  curriculum  is  ar- 
ranged for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  industrial  hygiene  or  public  health 
engineering.  To  a  background  of  fundamental  work  in  surveying,  strength  of 
materials,  and  hydraulics  is  added  work  in  sanitation,  sanitary  chemistry,  bac- 
teriology, and  other  courses.  This  program  of  study  is  basic  for  those  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  public  health  engineering  work,  for  a  Master  of  Science  in  Sanitary 
Engineering,  or  for  a  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Alternative  a  or  b:  Mathematics  7,  8,  41;  Chemistry  1-2-3;  English  1,  2;  *foreign 
language,  2  5-quarter-hour  courses;  Social  Science  1-2;  Physical  Education  1,  2,  3; 
Hygiene  11. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Alternative  a:  -(-English  3,  4;  foreign  language,  2  5-quarter-hour  courses,  fol- 
lowing those  taken  in  the  first  year;  Physics  24-25;  Zoology  41,  42;  Botany  41; 
Mathematics  31,  42. 

Alternative  b:  fEnglish  3,  4;  Physics  24-25;  Mathematics  31,  32,  33;  foreign 
language,  2  courses,  following  those  taken  in  the  first  year,  and  Botany  1,  Zoology 
1;  or,  in  place  of  the  foreign  language  and  the  freshman  courses  in  botany  and 
zoology,  Botany  41,  Geology  41,  and  Zoology  41. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Alternative  a:  Chemistry  31  and  42;  Mathematics  51;  Zoology  109;  Economics 
61;  English  59;  Geology  41;  Zoology  112;  ^Elective. 

Alternative  b:  Chemistry  31  and  42;  Mathematics  51;  Mathematics  121;  Mathe- 
matics 123;  Mathematics  124;  Mathematics  42;  Economics  61;  English  59;  ^Elective, 
two  courses. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Alternative  a:  P.  H.  Ill  P.  H.  Administration;  Zoology  106-107-108;  P.  H.  131 
Bacteriology;  P.  H.  161  Sanitation;  P.  H.  163,  164  Sanitary  Chemistry;  P.  H.  135 
Parasitology;  P.  H.  133  Malariology;  P.  H.  134  Medical  Entomology;   +Elective. 

Alternative  b:  P.  H.  Ill  P.  H.  Administration;  P.  H.  161  Sanitation;  P.  H.  131 
Bacteriology;  P.  H.  121  P.  H.  Statistics;  P.  H.  162  Sanitary  Chemistry;  P.  H.  135 
Parasitology;  §Math.  125;  §Math.  126;  Math.  61;  ^Elective  (Min.  6  hrs.,  max.,  11 
hours  are  to  be  taken  in  School  of  Public  Health.) 


*If  the  student  enters  the  University  with  a  foreign  language  deficiency,  he  must  take  two  courses 
in  the  language  before  he  receives  credit  on  language  courses  required  for  graduation. 

tEnglish  5  or  6,  or  an  art  or  music  elective,  may  be  substituted  for  English  4. 

tit  is  suggested  that  some  of  the  elective  courses  be  taken  from  the  following:  Eng.  44,  Zool.  41 
and  109,  Pol.  Sci.  41,  42,  and  101,  Chem.  61,  62,  63,  Physics  120,  Math.  125,  126. 

^Elective  courses  may  be  substituted  for  the  courses  in  structures;  if  this  substitution  is  made,  the 
courses  in  structures  must  be  taken  in  the  graduate  year  by  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Sanitary  Engineering. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health  Nursing 

Candidates  for  this  degree  may  be  in  either  one  of  two  groups: 

A.  Those  who  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  99  quarter  hours  in  a  recognized  college  including 
at  least  12  quarter  hours  in  chemistry,  12  in  biology,  18  in  English,  9  in 
social  science,  the  amount  of  credit,  not  exceeding  99  quarter  hours,  extended 
for  work  in  other  colleges  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

2.  Graduation  from  a  fully  accredited  school  of  nursing,  with  credit  not  exceed- 
ing 48  quarter  hours  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Admisions. 

3.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  one-year  curriculum  in  public  health  nursing 
in  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  (45 
quarter  hours.) 

B.  Those  who  have  not  had  college  work  before  entering  upon  their  professional 
training  in  nursing  but  who  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Graduation  from  a  fully  accredited  school  of  nursing  with  credit  not  exceed- 
ing 48  quarter  hours  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  one-year  curriculum  in  public  health  nursing 
in  the  School  of  Public  Health  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  (45 
quarter  hours.) 

3.  Two  years'  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  with 
93  quarter  hours  including: 

(a)  *20  hours  in  English;  (b)  10  hours  in  social  science;  (c)  24  hours  in 
approved  courses  in  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences;  (d)  27  hours  in  extra- 
divisional  courses  to  be  selected  by  the  adviser  with  reference  to  the  need 
of  the  individual  student;  (e)  12  hours  in  free  electives.  Total,  93  quarter 
hours. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 

Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Dudley  deWitt  Carroll,  M.A.,  Dean 
John    Brooks    Woosley,    Ph.D.,    Chairman,    Graduate    Studies    and 

Research 
Milton  S.  Heath,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Library 
Rex  S.  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and 

Research 
Gladys  Cox,  Recorder 


*  Students  qualifying  in  a  placement  test  may  be  excused  from  10  quarter  hours  in  English  and 
substitute  10  quarter  hours  of  non-scientific  work.  A  course  in  arc  or  in  music  may  be  substituted  for 
the  last  course  in  English  literature. 
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James  William  Fesler,  Ph.D.  Erle  Ewart  Peacock,  M.B.A., 
Richard  J.  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  C.P.A. 

A.B.,  LL.B.  Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  Jr., 
*  Almonte  Charles  Howell,  A.B.,  B.Litt.    (Oxon.) 

'      Ph.D.  Harry  D.  Wolf,  Ph.D. 

Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  John  Brooks  Woosley,  Ph.D. 
Ph.D. 

15  General  Statement 

■E  ... 

Though  courses  of  instruction  in  economics  and  in  certain  busi- 

;  ness  subjects  had  been  offered  for  many  years  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  not  until  1919  was  there  established  a  comprehen- 
'  sive,  well-organized  business  curriculum.  In  that  year  the  legislature, 
t  in  conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and  the 
i  Board  of  Trustees,  enacted  the  legislation  which  resulted  in  the  imme- 
diate organization  of  the  School  of  Commerce.  The  School  occupies 
1  a  place  in  the  University  organization  which  is  coordinate  in  stand- 
,  ing  and  equipment  with  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  undergraduate  course  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
1  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  covers  a  period  of  four  years  and 
is  designed  to  give  a  foundation  of  broad  and  general  culture  and, 
at  the  same  time,  supply  a  definite  and  practical  training  to  those 
who  intend  to  engage  in  any  of  the  great  lines  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity.  For  those  desiring  more  intensive  specialization,  the 
'  School  of  Commerce  offers  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  in  Commerce. 

! 

I  Aim  and  Purpose 

The  phenomenal  industrial  development  of  the  South  in  recent 
years  has  produced  an  imperative  need  for  trained  businessmen.  The 
School  of  Commerce  in  a  large  sense  is  the  expression  of  the  Univer- 
sity's desire  to  serve  this  special  need  of  its  own  particular  section.  To 
this  end  substantial  support  has  been  accorded  the  School  both  by 
the  University  and  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  consequence  the  School 
has  been  provided  with  a  large  and  able  corps  of  instructors  with 
quarters  in  Bingham  Hall. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  School  of  Commerce  to  provide  its  stu- 
dents with  as  thorough  and  scientific  business  training  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  within  the  range  of  the  subjects  which  it  attempts  to 


*The  Chancellor,   the  Registrar,  and  the  Dean   of  Students  are  ex  officio   members  of  each   Ad- 
ministrative Board. 
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cover.  Its  teaching  policy  assumes  that  such  training  should  consis 
not  only  of  the  requisite  understanding  of  the  principles  and  meth 
odology  which  govern  the  organization  and  administration  of  typica 
business  enterprises,  but  in  addition  an  understanding  of  the  prob 
lems  and  the  larger  relationships  of  the  economic  organization  as  ; 
whole.  In  his  attempt  to  master  the  technical  and  the  vocationa 
aspects  of  business,  the  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  lose  sight  o: 
the  social  and  the  cultural. 

Teaching  Policy 

Wherever  possible,  the  plan  is  followed  of  presenting  the  subject 
matter  of  the  various  courses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  execu 
tive,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  executive's  field  of  interest  in 
eludes  the  broad  outside  relationships  as  well  as  the  internal  admin 
istration  of  his  business.  Adherence  to  this  common  point  of  view 
prevents  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  student  and  enables  him  tc 
place  the  problems  and  practices  of  business  in  their  true  perspective 

Within  the  short  space  of  time  at  his  disposal  it  is  impossible 
for  the  student  to  investigate  in  detail  the  entire  field  of  business.  It 
is  therefore  the  policy  of  the  School  of  Commerce  to  supplement  the 
general  survey  which  is  required  of  every  student  with  a  more  inten- 
sive study  of  that  portion  of  the  field  which  is  of  especial  interest  to 
him.  To  this  end  there  have  been  prepared  for  the  student  certain 
groupings  of  closely-related  courses.  The  groupings  have  been  made 
in  such  way  as  to  correspond  to  certain  major  functions  which  niust 
be  performed  in  the  successful  administration  of  a  business  enterprise. 

These  functions  may  be  designated  as  follows:  (1)  production; 
(2)  finance;  (3)  marketing  and  selling;  (4)  management  of  personnel; 
(5)  risk  and  insurance;  (6)  accounting;  (7)  statistics. 

Scope  of  Specialization 

Specialization  in  the  manner  here  indicated,  however,  does  not 
begin  until  the  senior  year,  except  in  the  accounting,  marketing,  and 
merchandising  groups.  The  School  of  Commerce  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  broad  and  thorough  training  in  fundamentals,  as  well 
as  some  maturity  of  mind,  should  precede  any  high  degree  of  special- 
ization. Whether  the  educational  process  be  viewed  as  a  training  of 
the  mental  faculties,  or  as  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  knowledge, 
it  is  equally  imperative  that  the  materials  of  study  be  definite  and 
compact.  Arrangement  and  treatment  must  be  so  designed  as  to  assure 
results  which  are  cumulative  and  which  have  continuity  of  direction. 
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To  this  end  the  undergraduate  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Com- 
Imerce  is  arranged  in  logical  sequence,  with  the  same  requirements 
imposed  upon  virtually  all  candidates  for  degrees  until   the  senior 
(year  is  reached.    During  his  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the 
General  College  the  student  is  required  to  follow  a  path  of  study 
;which  closely  parallels  the  liberal  arts  course.    The  first  year's  work 
:  includes  English  composition,  mathematics,  social  science,   economic 
geography,  biological  science,  and  a  *modern  language.   In  the  second 
year  are  courses  in  general  economics;  in  English  and  American  litera- 
ture; in  a  natural  science;  and  an  election  of  courses  from  business 
organization,  accounting,  general  psychology,  American  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  a  continuance  of  the  chosen  modern  language. 

In  his  junior  year  the  student  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  required 
courses  in  economics,  commerce,  psychology,  and  government,  which 
include  money  and  banking,  business  organization,  accounting,  eco- 
nomic statistics,   general   psychology,  and   American   federal   govern- 
.ment. 

In  the  senior  year  specialization  begins  through  the  election  by 
-the  student  of  his  preferred  group  of  courses  from  the  list  outlined 
above.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  freedom  to  elect  does  not  apply  to 
courses  regarded  singly,  but  only  to  courses  as  they  are  arranged  in 
more  or  less  standardized  groups.  Having  chosen  a  given  group,  the 
student  is  expected  to  satisfy  its  requirements  in  full  unless  a  substi- 
tute program  has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  the  School. 

Importance  of  Graduate  Study 

|  From  the  preceding  survey  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  it  is 
apparent  that  those  students  who  are  desirous  of  securing  the  benefits 
of  thorough  specialized  training  and  intensive  research  work  should 
continue  in  the  University  for  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  study. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  the  School  strongly  urges  the  advis- 
ability of  such  an  additional  year  for  the  superior  student.  Equipped 
with  his  undergraduate  training,  unburdened  of  the  formal  routine 

.  of  courses  which  have  been  preparatory  in  nature,  the  graduate  stu- 
dent is  free  to  concentrate  his  full  powers  upon  the  subject  of  his 
choice.  His  attitude  changes  from  one  of  receptivity  and  acquiescence 
to  one  of  active  inquiry  and  initiative.    He  is  charged  with  the  re- 


t  *A  written  test  of  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  language  is  a  requirement  in  the 
School   of  Commerce.     This   reading   test   may   be   taken   upon   completion    of   the   freshman    language 

3  course  or  at  the  end  of  any  succeeding  quarter  at  the  option  of  the  student.  A  grade  of  B  or  better 
in  the  last  term  of  freshman  language  or  any  later  course  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  reading  knowledge 
of  the  language.    A  student  may  take  additional  language  for  credit. 
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sponsibility  of  finding  new  materials  and  new  arrays  of  facts,  and  c 
subjecting  them  to  his  own  independent  analysis,  to  the  end  that  nei 
relationships  may  be  discovered  or  new  evaluations  made.  His  initio 
tive,  his  analytical  and  creative  powers,  his  quality  of  persistence,  ar 
tested  and  developed  to  a  degree  impossible  of  attainment  in  th 
undergraduate  years. 

The  Graduate  School  is  prepared  to  offer  graduate  instruction  am 
facilities  for  graduate  research  in  the  fields  indicated  by  the  senio 
study  groups.  Courses  have  been  developed  exclusively  for  graduat 
students.  They  are  designed  primarily  for  the  encouragement  an< 
guidance  of  research  activity,  and  in  consequence  are  conducted  in 
formally  and  on  a  basis  of  close  personal  contact  between  professo 
and  student. 

Graduate  Degrees 

The  School  of  Commerce  offers  through  the  Graduate  School  th< 
graduate  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Commerce.  Candidates  fo 
this  degree  must  either  hold  an  undergraduate  degree  in  business  fron 
an  approved  institution  or  have  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduat< 
major  in  economics  and  business  subjects,  including  the  essentia 
undergraduate  prerequisites. 

The  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce  offers  through  th< 
Graduate  School  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  is  possible 
under  this  arrangement  to  take  a  major  in  either  field  and  a  minoi 
in  the  other. 

Graduates  of  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  as  candidates  fo) 
higher  degrees  should  submit  their  records,  together  with  applicatior 
for  entrance,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  conferring  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Commerce 
assumes  as  a  minimum  the  completion  of  eight  full  courses  or  their 
equivalent  as  approved  by  the  Dean,  a  residence  period  of  at  leas! 
one  year,  and  the  completion  of  a  thesis  which  embodies  the  result; 
of  original  research  on  the  part  of  the  student.  (For  further  detaih 
see  the  catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School.) 


Naval  R.O.T.C. 

For  information  on  the  Navy  Supply  Corps  program  which  is 
given  in  the  School  of  Commerce  see  the  section  on  the  Department 
of  Naval  Science  and  Tactics,  as  well  as  page  156  in  this  section. 
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Special  Students 

There  are  many  young  people  already  in  business  who  feel  the 
need  of  additional  special  training  but  who  are  unable  to  spend  the 
full  four  years  at  the  University,  or  who  cannot  provide  proper  en- 
trance credits.  Recognizing  this,  the  School  of  Commerce  will  admit 
students  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  who  cannot  fulfill  the 
entrance  requirements,  as  special  students,  but  not  as  candidates  for 
degrees.  Such  students  must  supply  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  profit  from  the  courses.  Such  evidence  must  include  testi- 
monials from  former  employers  certifying  to  the  term,  nature,  and 
quality  of  their  work.  A  personal  interview  with  the  Dean  also  is 
recommended.  Veterans  of  World  War  II  will  also  be  admitted  as 
special  students  if  they  are  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  qualified  to  do  work  at  the  college  level.  Special  students  are 
admitted  on  probation. 


Library  Facilities 

j        In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  general  library  of  the 
i  University,  the  School  of  Commerce  is  equipped  with  its  own  special 

collection  of  materials.  In  the  latter  are  contained  a  large  number 
l  of  the  economic  and  business  publications  of  recent  years  which  may 
I  be  of  value  to  the  student.  An  annual  fund  of  about  $7,000  assures 
dl  that  the  collection  will  be  well  maintained  and  kept  up-to-date. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  collection  of  periodical  publications. 
(  Most  of  the  important  periodicals  in  the  general  field  of  business  and 
i  finance  are  regularly  received.    In  addition,  the  School  of  Commerce 

is  a  regular  subscriber  to  over  fifty  trade  journals  and  to  the  statistical 
:  services  of  Moody,  Brookmire,  Gibson,  the  Babson  Institute,  and  the 
i  Standard  Statistics  Company.  The  Harvard  and  Cambridge  Economic 
;-  Surveys  also  are  provided. 

i        A  full-time  librarian  is  in  charge  and  is  prepared  to  aid  students 
I  in  the  collection  of  such  materials  for  research  work  as  may  not  be 

currently  available  in  the  University.    Special  library  privileges  are 

accorded  graduate  students  who  have  access  to  the  stack  rooms  and 

private  desk  space. 

6 

,  Lectures  and  Observation  Trips 

Students  are  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  hear  lectures  offered  by  prominent  businessmen  who  are 
invited  to  the  University  for  this  purpose.    These  lectures  will  prove 
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of  great  value  to  the  student  in  furthering  his  acquaintance  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  business. 

From  time  to  time  the  classes  in  business  subjects  make  visits  to 
neighboring  factories  and  other  types  of  business  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  making  first-hand  studies  of  organization  and  admin- 
istrative methods. 

Business  Clinics 

In  addition  to  formal  lectures,  the  School  from  time  to  time 
arranges  for  recognized  business  leaders  to  come  to  the  University  for 
informal  discussion  of  current  business  problems  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  virtue  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  informal  discussion 
of  problems  in  a  particular  field  will  give  the  student  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  actual  everyday  aspects  of  business. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research  is  an  agency  of 
the  School  which  cooperates  with  the  University  Extension  Division, 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations,  private  business  firms,  founda- 
tions, and  trade  associations  in  organizing  and  extending  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  School  of  Commerce  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
campus. 

The  Bureau  acts  as  a  general  clearinghouse  for  requests  from 
North  Carolina  business  and  industry  seeking  assistance  in  the  solu- 
tion of  business  problems.  It  administers  adult  educational  projects 
such  as  short  courses,  institutes,  and  workshops  for  business  execu- 
tives both  on  the  campus  and  in  North  Carolina  towns  and  cities. 
The  Bureau  acts  as  consultant  for  business  firms  and  associations  seek- 
ing to  establish  research  and  training  programs  requiring  university- 
grade  educational  services.  It  organizes  consultant  services  and  sched- 
ules speakers  from  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Commerce  and  cooperates  with  the  placement  office  in  filling  the 
needs  of  business  and  industry  for  University-trained  men  and  women. 

See  the  section  of  this  catalogue  devoted  to  the  Extension  Division 
for  details  of  adult  education  projects  conducted  by  the  School. 

The  Business  Foundation 

In  July,  1946,  the  Business  Foundation  of  North  Carolina  was 
established.  Its  articles  of  incorporation  provided:  "The  objects  and 
purposes  for  which  the  corporation  is  formed  are  to  aid  and  promote, 
by  financial  assistance  and  otherwise,  all  types  of  education,  service 
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ii  and  research  for  business  and  industry  at  or  through  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  other  departments  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
w  lina.  .   .   ."    The  funds  of  the  corporation  now  amount   to  over   a 
n  million  dollars,  with  definite   prospects   for   large   additions   to    this 
r  endowment.    The  funds  will  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  both  by  enabling  the  School  to  command  a  more 
competent  staff  and  by  providing  facilities  for  research  in  the  business 
problems  and  procedures  of  this  region. 
)i 
i(  Stenography 

No  credit  toward  the  degree  is  given  for  stenography,  but  every 
3  student  is  urged  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  it  before  graduation. 
Instruction  in  this  subject  is  not  offered  by  the  University  but  can 
be  secured  in  Chapel  Hill  in  a  private  school. 

Standards  of  Work 

The  School  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  American  Asso- 
'   ciation  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  in  1923.    This  is  an  organi- 
zation formed  for  the  promotion  of  thoroughgoing,  scientific  training 
"  for  the  business  profession.    It  maintains  high  standards  of  member- 
J  ship  based  on  the  number  and  training  of  the  faculty,  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  curriculum,  the  num- 
ber of  students,  the  financial  backing  of  the  school,  and  the  facilities 
for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Student  Habits 

Training  for  business,  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  should 
include  at  least  two  elements:  first,  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  processes  of  business;  and  second,  the  practice  of  habits  of 
.  work  essential  to  business  success.  Observation  appears  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  promptness,  industry,  systematic  application,  and 
honest  performance  are  quite  as  vital  to  mastery  in  the  business  world 
as  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  industrial  and  commercial 
phenomena.  It  is  wasteful,  then,  to  allow  students  to  proceed  far  in 
this  field  if  they  are  unwilling  to  fashion  their  habits  in  conformity 
with  these  essential  requirements.  The  policy  of  the  School  will  be 
to  drop  from  its  rolls  any  student  who,  after  a  reasonable  time,  fails 
to  respond  to  the  above  standards.  Attendance  on  classes  and  prompt- 
ness and  regularity  in  performing  assigned  work  are  judged  in  terms 
of  the  above  principle. 
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Fellowships  and  Assistantships 

Two  teaching  fellowships,  each  of  a  value  of  $750  plus  free  tuition 
in  the  Graduate  School,  are  awarded  annually  in  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Commerce.  The  recipients  may  be  called  on  to  do 
teaching  or  other  duties  in  the  department  not  exceeding  one-third 
of  their  time.   Applications  should  be  made  prior  to  March  1. 

The  Ernest  H.  Abernethy  Fellowship  in  Southern  Industry,  of  an 
annual  value  of  $750  plus  free  tuition,  was  established  in  1944.  The 
holder  is  required  to  do  research  in  an  industry  of  importance  to  the 
South  and  to  prepare  a  thesis  as  a  result  of  the  study. 

A  number  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  assistantships  are  award- 
ed each  year.  The  duties  consist  of  grading  papers,  conducting  lab- 
oratories, constructing  charts,  etc. 

Admission 

For  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Commerce, 
see  page  71.  For  the  subjects  covered  in  the  first  two  years  see  page 
122. 

Curriculum  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Commerce 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  will  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  complete  any  one  of  the  following  curricula  with 
an  average  of  C  or  better  on  the  four  years'  work. 

In  order  that  the  junior  and  senior  subjects  may  be  chosen  in  such 
a  way  as  to  constitute  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  whole,  rather 
than  an  unrelated  and  scattered  series,  the  following  programs  have 
been  devised.  Each  student  is  expected  to  elect  at  the  beginning  of 
his  junior  year  the  group  which  best  serves  his  needs  and  to  adhere 
to  it.  However,  students  whose  interests  do  not  coincide  with  any 
of  the  following  groups  are  invited  to  submit  an  alternative  program 
for  the  approval  of  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  School  of  Commerce: 

All   of   these   which  ("Commerce  51.  Business  Organization 

were  not  elected  inj  Commerce  f  .General  Psychology 

the  sophomore  year.  1  Commerce  71....  Principles  of  Accounting 

I  Polit.  Sci.    41 Government  in  the  United  States 

Economics     81 Principles  of  Money  and  Banking 

Economics  170 Economic  Statistics 

Commerce     72 Principles  of  Accounting  (continued) 

*Commerce     91-92 Business  Law 

*To  be  omitted  in  the  Foundation  for  Law  curriculum. 
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{Economics  135 Economic  History 

Economics  191 Introduction  to  the  Labor  Problem 

Economics  195 Theories  of  Economic  Reform 

Economics  197 Government  and  Business 

The  following  additional  courses  are  required  of  students  choos- 
1  ing  the  major  fields  listed  below: 

I.  Banking  and  Finance 

Economics  141 Public  Finance 

Economics  185 Business  Cycles 

Commerce  181 Advanced  Banking 

Commerce  191 Corporation  Finance 

■    Commerce  192 Corporate  Financial  Problems 

Commerce  195 Investments 

(:|4  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 
-j-2  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

II.  Accounting 

Commerce  171 Advanced  Accounting  I 

«    Commerce  172 Advanced  Accounting  II 

Commerce  173 Cost  Accounting 

Commerce  175 Auditing 

Commerce  177 Income  Tax  Procedure 

Commerce  151 Principles  of  Industrial    Management 

or 

Commerce  191 Corporation  Finance 

f4  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 
[  f2  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

III.  Statistics 

I  Economics  171 Statistical  Inference  and  Quality 

I  Control 

,!  Economics  172 Time  Series  and  Index  Numbers 

Commerce  173 Correlation   Analysis 

Commerce  191 Corporation  Finance 

IfMathematics  31,  32,  33 Second  Year  Mathematics 

.-'  Mathematics  111 Elementary  Mathematical  Statistics 

f4  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

'  f2  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

IV.  Marketing,  Merchandising,  and  Advertising 

.    Economics  124 Principles  of  Marketing 

Commerce  161 Advertising 

Commerce  163 Advanced  Course  in  Marketing 

/Commerce  165 Retail  Distribution 

^Commerce  167 Sales  management 

^Commerce  168 Sales  and  Market  Analysis 

(Choose  two  from  the  above  three.) 
f4  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 
f3  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

*The  electives  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

tlf  Mathematics  31,  32,  33  were  elected  in  the  sophomore  year,  three  elective  courses  approved 
by  the  Dean  may  be  substituted. 
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V.  Production  Management 

Commerce  151 Principles  of  Industrial   Management 

Commerce  154 Production   Management:   Theories 

and  Practices 

Commerce  155 Personnel   Management 

Commerce  157 Time  and  Motion  Study 

Commerce  173 Cost  Accounting 

*4  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

*3  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

VI.  Personnel  Management 

Commerce  151 Principles  of  Industrial  Management 

Commerce  155 Personnel  Management 

Commerce  156 Personnel  Problems 

Economics  191 Introduction   to  the  Labor  Problem 

Psychology  135 Business  and  Industrial  Psychology 

Psychology  181 Laboratory  Analysis  in   Personnel 

Psychology 

*2  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

*4  electives  in  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

VII.  Insurance 

Economics  124 Principles  of  Marketing 

Economics  185 Business  Cycles 

or 

Economics  191 Introduction  to  the  Labor  Problem 

Commerce  121 Insurance:   Life 

Commerce  122 Property  Insurance 

Commerce  123 Casualty  Insurance 

Commerce  124 Advanced  Life  Insurance 

Commerce  191 Corporation  Finance 

*4  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

*1   elective  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

VIII.  -j-Foundation  for  Law 

Economics  141 Public  Finance 

Economics  151 Transportation 

or 

Economics  153 Public  Utilities 

Economics  191 Introduction  to  the  Labor  Problem 

Economics  197 ." Government  and  Business 

Commerce  177 Income  Tax  Procedure 

Commerce  191 Corporation  Finance 

Political  Science     81 American  State  Government 

Political  Science  134 County   Gov.   and   Administration 

English  44 Public  Speaking 

or 

English  51 Advanced   Composition 

Philosophy  91 Philosophy  of  the  State 

and 
*5  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 


*The  electives  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

tStudents  in  this  group  omit  Commerce  91-92    (Business  Law). 
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History  71-72 American  History 

and 
•4  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

IX.  Industrial  Relations  Curriculum 

(This  program  covers  all  courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.) 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Economics 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 

Commerce 


71-72 Principles  of  Accounting 

91 Business  Law 

81 Money  and  Banking 

170 Economic  Statistics 

191 Introduction  to   the  Labor  Problem 

192 Labor  and  Social   Control 

193 History  of  the  Labor  Movement 

151 Principles  of  Industrial   Management 

154 Production  Management 

155 Personnel  Management 

156 Personnel   Problems 

Sociology    51 Introduction    to   Sociology- 
History    168 Economic  History  of  the  U.  S.,  II 

Psychology    133 Methods  in  Social  Psychology 

Course  in  Labor  Law  in  Law  School 

Three  (3)  elective  courses  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce. 
Psychology  24-25  may  be  substituted  for  Commerce  66.  If  this  is  done,  electives  are 
reduced  to  two  (2). 

X.  General 

Commerce  151 Principles  of  Industrial  Management 

or 

Commerce  155 Personnel  Management 

Commerce  191 Corporation  Finance 

Economics  124 Principles    of    Marketing 

*4  or  5  electives  in  Economics  or  Commerce    (only  one  can  be  in  Economics) . 

*5  or  4  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 

*4  or  5  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce  (not  fewer  than 

two  nor  more  than  three  may  be  in  Commerce). 

XI.  Combined  Course  in  Commerce  and  Law 

The  University  offers  a  combined  curriculum  which  leads  to  the 
degree  of  S.B.  in  Commerce  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  LL.B.  at  the 
end  of  six  years. 

The  academic  curriculum  which  must  have  been  entirely  com- 
pleted before  the  student  enters  the  School  of  Law  is  as  follows: 


Required: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Botany  1   or  Zoology  1 

and  Geography  38 
English   1,  2 
Social  Science  1-2 
Mathematics  7,  9  or  R,  7X,  9 
Hygiene  11 
Physical  Education   1,  2,  3 


Choose   ftFrench  3-4 
one:     1  fSpanish  3-4 
IfGerman  3-4 


*The  electives  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
tSee  note  on  language  requirement  at  bottom  of  page  147. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Required: 


'Botany  41,  42 
Chemistry  1-2-3 
Geology  41,  42 
Mathematics  31,  32 
Physics  24-25 
Zoology  41,  42 


'English  3  and  4  or  5  or  6 

or  elective  in  Fine  Arts 
Economics  31-32  Choose 

Economics  41  two: 

English  44 
Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 

{Political  Science  41 
Commerce  51 
Commerce  66 
Commerce  71 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

All  of  these  which  f  Commerce  51 Business  Organization 

.  .       Commerce  66 General  Psychology 

were  not  elected  in-^  „  ^.  ~  .     .   ,       ' ,    .  „. 

J  Commerce  /l  Principles  of  Accounting 

the  sophomore  year:  j^Pol    Science  41 Government  in  the  U.  S. 

Commerce     72 Principles  of  Accounting   (continued) 

Economics     81 Principles  of  Money  and  Banking 

Economics  170 Economic  Statistics 

Choose   rEconomics  135 Economic  History 

X  Economics  191 Introduction  to  the  Labor  Problem 

[.Economics  195 Theories  of  Economic  Reform 

*2  electives  outside  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Commerce 
*3  electives  in  the  Department  of  Economics 

Upon  completion  of  the  above  program  (of  three  years)  with  a 
C  average  or  better  the  student  enters  the  School  of  Law.  The  degree 
of  S.B.  in  Commerce  is  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  (first 
year  in  law)  provided  the  student  has  passed  all  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  law  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  School  of  Law. 

XII.  R.O.T.C.  Program  for  Naval  Supply  Corps 

A  student  who  completes  this  program  receives  a  commission  as 
ensign,  U.  S.  Navy  (Supply  Corps)  as  well  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Commerce. 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 


English  1,  2,  3  and  4  or  5  or  6  or 
elective  in  Fine  Arts 

Mathematics  7,  8 

Modern  Foreign  Language  3-4 
(Student  must  make  a  grade  of  B 
or  above  on  French,  German,  or 
Spanish  4,  or  pass  the  reading  test) 


Social  Science  1-2 

Physics  24-25 

Economics  31-32 

Economics  41 

Naval  Science  101-102;  201-202 

Naval  Science  Drill 

Hygiene  11 


*The  electives  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

'olitical  Science  41  Economics  124 

Commerce  51  Economics  170 

Commerce  66  Economics  191 

Commerce  71,  72  2  electives  in  the  Department  of  Eco- 

^ommerce  91-92  nomics  and  Commerce 

Commerce  151  Naval  Science  301-302 

Commerce  191  Naval  Science  401s-402s-403s 

economics  81 

XIII.  Special  Program  in  Business  Management  in  the 
Furniture  Industry 

FIRST  YEAR— ALL  STUDENTS 

*  (State  College  at  Raleigh) 

[English  9  quarter  hours 

Mathematics   18  quarter  hours 

Chemistry    12  quarter  hours 

World  History  6  quarter  hours 

Engineering  Drawing  9  quarter  hours 

Fundamental  Activities  and  Hygiene 3  quarter  hours 

1  — 

57  quarter  hours 
SECOND  YEAR 

*  (State  College  at  Raleigh) 

English  9  quarter  hours 

^-Modern  Language  9  quarter  hours 

'  American  Government  3  quarter  hours 

;  Industrial  Psychology  9  quarter  hours 

'Shop  Work  6  quarter  hours 

Wood  Technology  3  quarter  hours 

Lumber  Seasoning   3  quarter  hours 

Gluing  and  Plywood 3  quarter  hours 

Forest  Products  3  quarter  hours 

f  Timber  Preservation   3  quarter  hours 

.Sports  Activities  3  quarter  hours 

54  quarter  hours 
THIRD  YEAR 

(University  at  Chapel  Hill) 

General  Economics  10  quarter  hours 

Resources  and  Industries 5  quarter  hours 

Money   and    Banking 5  quarter  hours 

Business  Organization   5  quarter  hours 

Accounting  Principles   12  quarter  hours 

Economic  Statistics  6  quarter  hours 

Non-divisional   elective    5  quarter  hours 

48  quarter  hours 


'For  details  of  courses  at  State  College  see  State  College  catalogue. 
_  tPassing  of  a  reading  knowledge  examination  is  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  language  re- 
tirement. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

(University  at  Chapel  Hill) 

Marketing   5  quarter  hou 

Sales  Management  5  quarter  hou 

Labor  Problems  5  quarter  hou 

Personnel  Management  5  quarter  hou 

Corporation  Finance 5  quarter  hou 

Industrial  Management  5  quarter  hou 

Production  Management  5  quarter  hou 

Business  Law  10  quarter  hou 

Non-divisional   elective   5  quarter  hou 

50  quarter  houi 

This  is  part  of  a  comprehensive  training  program  conducte 
jointly  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  the  School  of  Engineering  a 
Raleigh.  Twelve  weeks  of  summer  employment  in  a  furniture  fa< 
tory  is  a  requirement  for  graduation.  For  details  of  this  program  se 
special  bulletin. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  th 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  i 

Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolin 
William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Dean 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.M.,  Associate  Dean 

*The  Administrative  Board 

William  deBerniere  MacNider,  Rupert  Bayless  Vance,  Ph.D., 

M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.  LL.D. 

William  Morton  Dey,  Ph.D.  Clifford  Pierson  Lyons,  Ph.D. 

Edgar  Wallace  Knight,  Ph.D.  Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  Ph.D. 

John  Brooks  Woosley,  Ph.D.  John  Nathaniel  Couch,  Ph.D. 

Berthold  Louis  Ullman,  Ph.D.  Harold  Hotelling,  Ph.D. 

Donald  Paul  Costello,  Ph.D.  George  Sherman  Lane,  Ph.D. 

General  Statement 

The  Graduate  School  finds  its  province  in  the  fostering  of  researcl 
in  training  students  to  become  investigators  and  teachers  in  speci;i 
fields  of  learning,  in  the  application  of  research  methods  to  th 
problems  of  society,  government,  and  industry,  and  in  supplying  of 
portunity  for  further  and  advanced  study  by  those  who  have  ahead 


*The  Chancellor,   the  Registrar,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  are  ex  officio  members  of  each  At 
ministrative  Board. 
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:ompleted  a  college  course.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
oeen  interested  in  research  for  more  than  a  century  and  has  made 
Contributions  in  science,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  languages.  Through 
'  ts  research  clubs  and  learned  journals,  as  well  as  through  publications 
jind  other  contributions  to  learning  made  by  members  of  its  faculty, 
1  he  University  has  acquired  the  authority  to  give  advanced  instruction. 
7or  this  it  is  competent  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  personnel  of 
i  ts  faculty  and  of  the  material  equipment  in  libraries  and  laboratories. 
1  Instruction  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  was  offered  at  this  insti- 
ution  prior  to  the  American  Civil  War,  and  such  higher  degrees  were 
p-anted  in  course.  Formal  action  with  high  standards  in  requirements 
vas  taken  in  1876  to  establish  a  system  of  graduate,  as  distinct  from 
indergraduate,  instruction.  The  first  Doctor's  degree  was  awarded  in 
883.  A  Graduate  Bulletin,  issued  in  1885,  showed  that  nearly  all 
lepartments  offered  advanced  courses.  The  number  of  students  during 
hose  years  was  small,  but  the  work  accomplished  in  both  the  humani- 
ies  and  the  sciences  was  of  distinguished  quality.  Given  distinct  status 
n  1903  and  the  leadership  of  a  dean,  the  Graduate  School  has  experi- 
enced steady,  and  since  1920,  rapid  growth. 

The  institution  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 

.  ities.    The  Graduate  School  annually  publishes  a  bulletin,  entitled 

Research  in  Progress,  which  records  analytically  the  scholarly  contribu- 

ions  of  the  faculty  and  graduate  students.    The  School  operates  an 

Appointments  Bureau,  which  supplies  facilities  for  placement. 

Work  for  advanced  degrees  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Graduate 
•"acuity.  Under  authority  delegated  by  the  Graduate  Faculty,  the 
mmediate  direction  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  charge  of  an  Ad- 
ministrative Board,  of  which  the  Dean  is  chairman.  Special  require- 
nents  and  regulations  made  by  this  board  are  outlined  in  the  Catalogue 
>f  the  Graduate  School,  which  is  published  annually  and  is  recognized 
.s  the  official  publication  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Curricula  and  Degrees 

The  degrees  under  the  supervision  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  are  the 
faster  of  Arts   (A.M.) ,  Master  of  Science   (S.M.) ,  and  Doctor  of  Phi- 
.  osophy.   Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  are  offered  in 
he  fields  of  anatomy,  anthropology,  art,  bacteriology  and  immunol- 
ogy,   biological    chemistry,    botany,    chemistry,    classics,    comparative 
iterature,    dramatic   art,    economics    and    commerce,    education    and 
)hysical  education,   English,  geology  and  geography,   Germanic  lan- 
guages, history,  mathematical  statistics,  mathematics,  music,  pharma- 
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cology,  pharmacy,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  political  science 
psychology,  Romance  languages,  social  work,  sociology  and  rura 
sociology,  and  zoology,  and  in  the  special  curricula  in  comparative 
linguistics,  folklore,  industrial  relations,  and  personnel  administra 
tions.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  offered  in  the  fields  o 
anatomy,  biological  chemistry,  botany,  chemistry,  classics,  compara 
tive  literature,  economics  and  commerce,  education,  English,  geolog" 
and  geography,  Germanic  languages,  history,  mathematical  statistic* 
mathematics,  music,  pharmacy,  philosophy,  physics,  physiology,  politi 
cal  science,  psychology,  Romance  languages,  sociology,  and  zoolog) 
and  in  the  curricula  in  comparative  linguistics  and  industrial  rela 
tions.  Minor  programs  for  the  doctorate  may  be  obtained  in  th 
curricula  in  folklore  and  personnel  administration.  The  Ph.D.  i 
also  offered  in  public  health. 

Professional  graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  education  (M.A.  ii 
Education) ,  public  health  (Master  of  Science  in  Public  Health,  Maste 
of  Public  Health,  Master  of  Science  in  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  Doc 
tor  of  Public  Health) ,  regional  planning  (Master  of  Regional  Plan 
ning) ,  and  in  social  work   (Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work) . 

*The  Curriculum  in  Comparative  Linguistics 

In  this  curriculum  the  facilities  available  within  the  University  fo 
the  study  of  comparative  linguistics  and  philology  are  organized.  It  i 
possible  for  students  to  offer  programs  of  study  in  this  subject  leadin; 
to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  It  is  als< 
possible  for  those  with  majors  in  language  to  secure  a  minor  in  com 
parative  linguistics. 

fThe  Division  of  Public  Welfare  and  Social  Work 

Since  1920  the  University  has  offered  training  in  social  work  witl 
the  primary  emphasis  on  public  welfare.  Within  its  chosen  field  th 
Division  has  directed  attention  first  to  an  understanding  of  the  prot 
lems  with  which  the  social  worker  must  deal  and  a  knowledge  of  th 
social  sciences  upon  which  the  solution  of  these  problems  must  b 
based.  As  the  complement  of  this  scientific  knowledge  it  offers  trainin: 
in  the  techniques  of  social  work  with  practical  experience,  particular! 
in  the  field  of  public  welfare  and  in  rural  social  work. 


*The  Administrative  Committee:  The  Dean,  Chairman;  Professors  Lane,  Secretary,  Boggs,  Eliasot 
Holme: 


Hobbs 


The  Administrative   Committee:    The  Dean,   Professor   Fink,   Director,   Professors   Odum,    S.    I-. 
)s,  Jr.,  VToosley,  Crane,  King,  Berryhill,  Wright,  Blackweil. 
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i  The  School  offers  a  graduate  curriculum  providing  two  years'  work 
tnd  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work.  In 
general  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized 

.  tanding  and  with  undergraduate  emphasis  on  sociology,  psychology, 
xonomics,  or  political  science  is  required  for  admission.  An  occasional 

i  nature  student  who  does  not  have  a  bachelor's  degree  may  be  admitted 

as  a  special  student.  Admission  to  the  Division  does  not  necessarily 
nean  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  degree. 

For  details  the  special  catalogue  of  the  Division  of  Public  Welfare 

rind  Social  Work  should  be  consulted. 


*The  Curriculum  in  Folklore 


The  facilities  of  the  University  available  in  such  departments  as 
inglish,  Germanic  Languages,  Music,  Romance  Languages,  and  Sociol- 
ogy have  been  mobilized  in  the  interest  of  students  who  desire  to  under- 
ake  a  major  or  a  minor  in  folklore.   A  candidate  for  the  A.M.  degree 
-nay  secure  a  major  and  a  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  may  secure  a 
.  ninor  in  that  subject. 


fThe  Curriculum  in  Public  Health 

This  curriculum,  leading  to  both  master's  and  doctor's  degrees,  has 
)een  authorized  by  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School, 
."or  information  consult  the  Catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 

pecial  bulletin  of  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

r 

jThe  Curriculum  in  Industrial  Relations 

Q 

This  curriculum  is  based  on  the  concept  of  industrial  relations  as 
in  area  in  itself.  It  is  selected  from  the  course  offerings  of  the  School 
)f  Law  and  the  School  of  Commerce,  and  from  the  departments  of 
Economics,  Sociology,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Education. 
The  graduate  major  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in 
industrial  Relations  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  in  the  area  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  rather  than  in  a  single  department.  Definite  areas  of 
ipecialization  within  the  several  departments,  however,  may  be  selected 
or  concentrated  study.  When  pertinent  to  the  individual  graduate 
program,  the  minor  may  be  selected  from  more  than  one  department. 
!n  all  instances  a  common  content  of  essential  courses  selected  from  the 
offerings  of  the  several  departments  is  required. 


'Administrative  Committee:   The  Dean,   Chairman:  Professors  Boggs,   Holmes,   Hudson,   Jente. 

tAdministrative    Committee:    The    Dean.    Cljairman;    Dean    McGavran,    Director;    Professors    Mac- 
^ider,   Bost,   Woosley. 
i        tAdministrative  Committee:    The  Dean,   Professor  Wolf,   Director;  Professors   Calhoun,   Dashiell, 
ierring,  King,  and  Wager. 
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*The  Curriculum  in  Personnel  Administration 

This  curriculum  mobilizes  the  instructional  resources  having  rela 
tion  to  personnel  administration  which  have  developed  in  the  Depart 
ments  of  Economics  and  Commerce,  Education,  Political  Science 
Psychology,  Social  Work,  and  Sociology.  Opportunities  are  affdrdei 
qualified  students  to  select  programs  of  study  which  cut  across  depart 
mental  lines.  Students  may  also  choose  definite  areas  of  specializatioi 
within  the  respective  departments  which  provide  programs  of  concen 
trated  study. 

Summary  of  the  Requirements  for  Higher  Degrees 

master's  degrees 


! 

■; 


1.  A  bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution. 

2.  A  minimum  period  of  three  quarters  of  resident  study. 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  of  one  modern  foreign  language.  (But  se 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School.) 

4.  Nine  graduate  courses,  six  of  which  must  be  in  the  departmen 
of  the  major. 

5.  A  written  examination  in  the  field  of  the  major. 

6.  An  oral  examination  covering  the  entire  field  of  study. 

7.  A  thesis. 

DOCTOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Admission  is  the  same  as  for  the  master's  degree. 

2.  A  minimum  of  three  years  of  graduate  study,  at  least  one  o 
which  must  be  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  (But  see  Catalogui 
of  the  Graduate  School.) 

4.  A  major  covering  adequately  the  field  of  major  interest  and  a 
least  six  courses  in  a  minor,  which  may  under  special  circum 
stances  be  in  the  same  department. 

5.  A  preliminary  oral  examination. 

6.  A  written  examination  in  the  field  of  major  interest. 

7.  An  oral  examination  covering  the  entire  field  of  study. 

8.  A  dissertation. 


in 
Kl 


Catalogue  of  the  Graduate  School 

For  information  concerning  the  Graduate  Faculty,  fields  of  research 
fellowships  and  other  aids,  expenses  and  tuition,  and  for  regulation 


'Administrative  Committee:    The  Dean,  Chairman;  Professors,  Wager,  Secretary,  Wolf,  Dashiel 
R.  M.  Brown,  Jocher,  King. 
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governing  courses  of  study,  credits,  admissions,  examinations,  and 
higher  degrees,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  Catalogue  of  the 
Graduate  School. 
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Trank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
'Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
*Robert  Hasley  Wettach,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D.,  Dean 
if-HENRY  P.  Brandis,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

The  Administrative  Board 

William  Brantley  Aycock,  Frank  William  Hanft,  A.B., 
3    A.M.,  J.D.  LL.M.,  S.J.D. 

Herbert  R.  Baer,  A.B.,  LL.B.     .  Frederick  Bays  McCall,  A.B., 
h^enry  P.  Brandis,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B.          LL.B. 

VIillard  Sheridan  Breckenridge,  Maurice  Taylor  Van  Hecke, 
Ph.B.,  LL.B.  Ph.B.,  J.D. 

Vlbert  Coates,  A.B.,  LL.B.  Robert  Hasley  Wettach, 

foHN  Percy  Dalzell,  A.B.,  LL.B.         M.A.,  LL.B.,  S.J.D. 

General  Statement 

The  School  of  Law,  now  in  its  one  hundred  and  fourth  year  and 
vith  a  regular  faculty  of  ten,  offers  a  three-year  course  leading  toward 
he  degrees  of  LL.B.  and  J.D.  It  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  North 
Carolina  and  New  York  Boards  of  Law  Examiners,  and  of  the  American 
5ar  Association.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Ichools  and  is  one  of  thirty  of  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  country 
:n  which  a  chapter  of  the  honorary  society  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  has 
)een  established. 

While  greater  emphasis  is  placed  upon  North  Carolina  decisions, 
tatutes,  and  practices  than  upon  those  of  other  states,  legal  materials 
.re  studied  as  a  part  of  the  Anglo-American  common-law  system.  Thus 
he  school  prepares  its  students  for  practice  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
•ther  states. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Law  must  have  completed, 
0  Vith  a  C  average,  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  a  regular  college  curricu- 
lum leading  to  a  standard  degree.  If  this  work  has  followed  the  com- 
•ined  degree  program  offered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  or 


•Resigned  as  Dean,  effective  June  30,  1949. 
tAppointed  Dean,  effective  July  1,  1949. 
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by  the  School  of  Commerce  of  this  University,  the  student  may  receive 
the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  in  Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  in  law.  Students  pursuing 
the  academic  subjects  listed  in  the  combined  A.B.-LL.B.  and  S.B.-LL.B. 
programs  are  hereby  notified  that  the  completion  of  the  required 
academic  courses  does  not  necessarily  mean  admission  to  the  Law 
School.  To  the  extent  that  limitation  of  enrollment  is  necessary,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  applicants  with  superior  records,  considering  both 
the  quality  and  amount  of  prelaw  work.  Applications  for  admission 
as  regular  students  must  be  approved  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

A  program  of  study  required  for  first  year  students  has  been  arranged 
to  begin  in  the  fall  semester  of  each  year.  Beginning  students  will  be 
admitted  only  once  a  year,  in  September.  In  exceptional  cases,  students 
with  advanced  standing  from  other  law  schools  may  be  admitted  at  the 
beginning  of  any  term. 

The  curriculum  covers  a  period  of  three  annual  sessions,  but  this 
time  may  be  shortened  by  attendance  during  summer  sessions. 

The  School  of  Law  is  located  in  Manning  Hall.  The  Law  Library, 
in  charge  of  two  trained  law  librarians  and  a  staff  of  assistants,  now 
numbers  approximately  55,000  volumes. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Law  are  regularly  enrolled  in  the 
University,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  University  students,  and  are 
amenable  to  all  general  University  regulations  and  to  the  special 
regulations  of  the  School. 

The  summer  session  of  the  School  of  Law  offers  opportunities  for 
students  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  regular  year  by  additional 
courses,  some  of  which  are  not  otherwise  available,  or  to  shorten  the 
period  of  study  for  the  law  degree.  A  full  curriculum  is  provided  for 
advanced  students.  The  summer  faculty  normally  includes  as  visiting 
professors  a  number  of  distinguished  law  teachers  from  other  univer- 
sities. 

Opportunities  for  individual  work  are  afforded  to  especially  quali- 
fied students  through  membership  upon  the  student  editorial  staff  of 
the  North  Carolina  Law  Review,  as  faculty  research  assistants,  and  as 
library  assistants. 

For  further  information,  please  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Law  for  the  separate  bulletin  of  that  school. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

rank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
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Valter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean 

*The  Administrative  Board 
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Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Chairman 
ohn  Borden  Graham,  A.B.,  Arthur  Valdemar  Jensen, 

\  M.D.  Ph.D. 
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Ph.D. 

1  Committee  on  the  Library 

Wesley  Critz  George,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

red  Wilson  Ellis,  Ph.D.  Walter  Reece  Berryhill, 
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M.P.H. 
i 

5  General  Statement 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  established  in  1879  under  the  direction 
f  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harris.  A  course  in  theoretical  and  practical  medi- 
ne  was  offered  under  the  preceptorial  system,  but  the  plan  was  found 
npracticable  and  was  abandoned  in  1886.  In  1890,  a  more  orderly  and 
)gical  arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  the  medical  course  having  de- 
eloped,  it  became  possible  for  an  institution  without  clinical  facilities 

*The  Chancellor,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  are  ex  officio  members  of  each  Ad- 
inistrative  Board. 
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to  offer  instruction  in  the  pre-clinical  subjects,  and  the  school  wa 
reopened  with  Dr.  Richard  H.  Whitehead  as  Dean  and  Professor  o 
Anatomy.  Under  his  guidance  it  soon  won  recognition  for  thoroughnes 
of  instruction  and  excellence  in  scholarship  and  has  since  continue< 
without  interruption  to  its  growth.  At  first  the  course  covered  only  on 
year,  but  in  1896,  the  medical  course  having  been  extended  in  th 
better  class  of  schools  to  four  years,  a  two-year  course  was  inauguratec 
In  1900  the  School  of  Medicine  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  par 
of  the  University  and  was  reorganized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  th 
first  two  years  of  the  full  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  o 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  1902  it  was  expanded  into  a  four-year  schooi 
and  the  clinical  subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  were  offered  v 
Raleigh  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hubert  A.  Royster  as  Dean.  After 
few  years  of  successful  operation,  this  plan  had  to  be  abandoned  fo 
lack  of  financial  support,  and  the  clinical  years  were  discontinued. 

The  School  has  been  a  member  of  the  Association  of  America) 
Medical  Colleges  since  1908  and  is  on  the  approved  list  of  schools  o 
basic  medical  sciences  as  published  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Educa 
tion  and  Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  curriculum  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  bette 
four-year  medical  schools  in  the  country.  It  covers  all  the  pre-clinica 
or  laboratory  subjects  of  the  four-year  course  in  medicine,  as  well  a 
introductory  clinical  courses  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  second  yeai 
These  courses  in  medicine,  physical  diagnosis,  clinical  pathology 
surgery,  and  obstetrics  serve  to  lessen  the  abruptness  of  the  chang 
from  the  laboratory  situation  to  the  clinical. 

The  School  has  an  arrangement  with  Watts  Hospital  in  Durhar 
whereby  the  ward  and  dispensary  patients  are  available  for  teachin 
purposes  in  the  clinical  courses.  The  clinical  material  at  the  Stat 
Hospital  in  Raleigh,  the  State  Tubercular  Sanatorium  at  Sanatoriun 
and  the  patients  in  the  Tri-County  Health  Clinic  are  available  fo 
teaching  purposes. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  two-year  course  ii 
this  school  are  given  full  credit  for  all  of  their  work  and  are  transferre< 
into  the  third  year  of  American  medical  colleges  of  the  highest  rani; 
from  which  they  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  During  th 
past  ten  years  students  who  have  completed  their  two  years  in  thi 
school  have  been  transferred  to  thirty  different  four-year  medical  co! 
leges  from  McGill  in  the  North  to  Tulane  in  the  South,  and  fron 
Harvard  in  the  East  to  the  University  of  California  in  the  West. 
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Approximately  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  physicians  now  in  active 
oractice  in  North  Carolina  received  the  first  two  years  of  their  medical 
-raining  here. 

Preparation  for  Medicine  and  Requirements 

Students  preparing  for  the  study  of  medicine  should  spend  as  much 
ime  securing  a  well-rounded  cultural  education  as  their  age  and 
inancial  resources  permit.  If  possible  they  should  complete  the  regular 
our-year  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  If  this  is  impracti- 
cable they  may  take  the  special  course  leading  to  the  S.B.  in  Medicine, 
">r  they  may  take  three  years  of  academic  work  without  the  bachelor's 
'legree  in  view,  but  with  careful  regard  to  meeting  the  specific  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  School  of  Medicine.  This  last  method  of 
Preparation  is  not  recommended. 

Three  years  of  accredited  college  work   (96  semester  hours)  are 
equired  for  admission.   This  period  of  study  should  include:  eight  or 
nore  semester  hours  of  inorganic  chemistry    (qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative   analysis)  ;    eight    semester   hours    of   organic    chemistry;    eight 
emester  hours  of  biology;  eight  semester  hours  of  physics  (which  must 
lave  required  trigonometry  as  prerequisite)  ;  English — such  knowledge 
.s  is  ordinarily  required  of  candidates  for  a  degree  in  an  approved 
1  ollege    (usually  the  courses  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores)  ; 
our  to  six  courses  in  a  modern  foreign  language   (French,  German,  or 
Spanish) ,  depending  upon  credits  presented  for  entrance  to  college. 
cn  addition,  courses  in  volumetric  quantitative  analysis,  comparative 
natomy,  vertebrate  embryology,  modern  physics,  and  physical  chem- 
lstry  are  strongly  recommended. 

Rarely  are  students  admitted  who  have  completed  only  the  minimal 

■equirements  unless  their  academic  records  are  of  such  outstanding 

xcellence  as  to  warrant  their  acceptance.    It  is  especially  advised  that 

c  11  students  present  more  work  in  chemistry  and  zoology  than  the 

ninimal  requirements  outlined  above. 

Because  of  the  widening  social  and  economic  interests  of  the  medical 
profession,  students  preparing  to  enter  it  should  take  in  addition  to 
he  requirements  in  the  sciences  as  many  courses  as  possible  in  history, 
iterature,  economics,  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  in  the  medical  schools  to  admit  all 

,  tudents  who  meet  the  quantitative  standards.    For  this  reason,  and 

•ecause  it  requires  more  than  average  intelligence  and  aptitude  to 

omplete   satisfactorily    the   medical    curriculum,    the   quality    of   the 

tudent's  undergraduate  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  All  students 
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interested  in  the  study  of  medicine  should  attempt  to  stand  in  the 
upper  third  of  their  academic  classes. 

While  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  is  probably  the  best  criterior 
for  predicting  achievement  in  medical  school,  the  personal  qualifica 
tions  of  applicants  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Moral  character  i: 
the  most  important  prerequisite  for  entering  the  medical  profession 
No  school  wishes  to  train  prospective  physicians  who  lack  either  ethical 
standards  or  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 

All  admissions  are  decided  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  a  special  committee  on  admissions,  after  approval  of  credentials  bj 
the  Director  of  Admissions.  The  maximal  number  admitted  to  the  firs 
year  class  is  fifty.  The  Dean  and  special  committee  reserve  the  right  U 
select  from  the  entire  list  of  approved  applicants  those  zuho  in  thei: 
judgment  are  best  qualified  for  the  study  of  medicine. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  second  year  of  the  medical  cur 
riculum  must  present  certificates  from  an  accredited  medical  schoo 
stating  that  they  have  had  the  required  fifteen  units,  at  least  three  year 
of  college  work  as  indicated  above,  and  have  completed  the  subjects  o 
the  first  year  of  the  medical  course  as  outlined. 

The  Medical  Curriculum 

The  medical  curriculum  covers  two  years  divided  into  six  periods 
or  quarters,  of  approximately  equal  length.  It  is  organized  into  si) 
departments:  Anatomy,  Bacteriology  and  Immunology,  Biologica 
Chemistry  and  Nutrition,  Pathology,  Pharmacology,  and  Physiology 
with  additional  courses  in  medicine,  physical  diagnosis,  principles  o 
surgery,  and  obstetrics,  and  an  affiliated  School  of  Public  Health.  Fo: 
description  of  the  courses  and  other  details  see  the  catalogue  o 
the  Medical  School. 

The  Expansion  of  the  Medical  School 

The  General  Assembly  of  1947  provided  funds  for  the  constructioi 
of  a  400-bed  teaching  hospital,  nurses'  home  and  training  school,  anc 
intern  and  resident  quarters,  and  authorized  the  expansion  of  the  two 
year  school  into  a  four-year  school  as  a  part  of  a  general  state-wid 
program  for  better  hospitalization  and  medical  care  in  North  Carolina 

Architects  are  already  at  work  on  the  plans  for  the  University  hos 
pital,  and  it  is  hoped  that  construction  may  be  begun  in  the  summer  o 
1949.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  fully  expanded  institution  can  begii 
operating  for  three  or  four  years,  or  until  1951  or  1952.  More  definiti 
announcements  will  be  made  later. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Liu.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 

Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Marion  Lee  Jacobs,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

*The  Administrative  Board 

iDudley  deWitt  Carroll,  M.A.  Ira  Winfield  Rose,  Ph.G. 

Henry  Roland  Totten,  Ph.D.  Ralph  Walton  Bost,  Ph.D. 

I  Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  Edward  Armond  Brecht,  Ph.D. 

M.D.  Herman  Ora  Thompson,  Ph.D. 

General  Statement 

i 

,  In  1880  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Harris  was  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
School  of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
i Medicine.  The  school  was  continued  until  the  resignation  of  Doctor 
Harris  in  1886,  when  it  was  abandoned.  In  1890  the  school  was  revived 
by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Whitehead,  but  again  its  career  was  short.  Finally, 
in  March  1897,  in  response  to  urgent  requests  made  by  the  pharmacists 
-■of  the  state,  the  present  school  was  established,  and  Edward  Vernon 
Howell  was  appointed  Professor  of  Pharmacy  and  Dean. 

The  School  in  1925  obtained  exclusive  use  of  its  present  building 
(Howell  Hall  of  Pharmacy) .  This  building  contains  35  rooms,  22,000 
sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  and  is  located  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
campus,  adjacent  to  the  Arboretum,  the  Medicinal  Plant  Gardens,  and 
the  Botany  Building  (Davie  Hall) . 

The  minimal  offerings  of  the  School  are  based  on  four  years  of 
study  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
(S.B.  in  Phar.)  . 

The  School,  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Council  on  Pharma- 
ceutical Education,  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  1917.  This  organization  was 
'  formed  for  the  promotion  of  thorough  scientific  work  in  the  profession 
of  pharmacy.  It  maintains  high  standards  for  membership  based  on 
the  number  and  training  of  the  faculty,  the  thoroughness  of  the  work 
offered,  the  quality  of  the  curriculum,  the  number  of  students,  the 
financial  support  of  the  school,  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work. 


*The   Chancellor,   the  Registrar,   and   the   Dean   of   Students   are  ex   officio   members   of   each   Ad- 
ministrative Board. 
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The  School  is  fully  accredited  by  all  state  examining  boards. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  received  by  certificate  from  accredited 
schools  or  by  examination.  Each  application  for  admission  must  be 
passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the 
University  before  the  application  can  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Admisssions  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy.  Beginning  students  and 
transfer  students  are  accepted  in  September  only.  Applications  should 
be  filed  as  early  as  possible. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  compelled  to  limit  the  number  of  be- 
ginning and  transfer  students. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  recognizes  that  its  graduates  may  elect  to 
pursue  one  or  another  of  related  but  definitely  different  forms  of 
pharmaceutical  practice  and  has  provided  such  specialized  training. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
These  degrees  are  Master  of  Science  (S.M.  in  Phar.)  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  .  The  three  majors  available  are  pharmacy,  phar- 
maceutical chemistry,  and  pharmacognosy. 

A  student  who  has  completed  one  or  more  years  of  accredited  work 
in  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy  and  submits  satisfactory  evidence  of 
having  completed  the  entrance  requirements  and  courses  equivalent  to 
those  prescribed  in  the  curriculum  required  for  the  degree  of  S.B.  in 
Pharmacy  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing  and  proceed  for 
this  degree.  The  minimum  requirement  of  residence  for  a  degree  is  a 
period  of  three  quarters  within  the  period  of  twelve  months.  A  full 
year's  work  comprising  at  least  forty-five  quarter  hours  must  be  com- 
pleted by  a  transferring  student.  Beginning  January  1,  1938,  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  has  required  of  its 
member  colleges  that  students  transferring  from  a  non-pharmaceutical 
college  must  spend  a  minimum  of  three  years  in  a  standard  college  of 
pharmacy  in  order  to  be  graduated  with  a  degree  of  S.B.  in  Pharmacy. 

For  further  information,  please  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  for  the  special  catalogue  of  that  school. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
r  Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 

Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Susan  Grey  Akers,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

*The  Administrative  Board 

Susan  Grey  Akers,  Ph.D.  Charles  E.  Rush,  A.B.,  M.A., 

.  Edward  Alexander  Cameron,  B.L.S. 

Ph.D.  Harry  Kitsun  Russell,  Ph.D. 

Lucile  Kelling,  A.B.,  B.L.S.  Louis  Round  Wilson,  Ph.D., 
Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  Ph.D.  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

-Guy  Berryman  Phillips,  MA. 


General  Statement 


The  School  of  Library  Science  opened  in  September,  1931,  as  a 
unit  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Made  possible  by  a  grant 
i  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  it  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
r  library  science  courses  offered  in  the  summer  and  regular  terms  since 
1 1904.  The  School  is  accredited  by  the  American  Library  Association 
<and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
;  The  curricula  of  the  School  offer  a  basic  course  preparing  the 
l  student  for  beginning  positions  in  any  type  of  library.  A  certain 
i  amount  of  specialization  is  available  after  the  second  quarter,  depend- 
;  ing  upon  the  student's  interests  and  qualifications. 

Quarters  for  the  School,  comprising  laboratory  and  classrooms 
;for  the  students  and  offices  for  the  faculty,  are  in  the  University  Li- 
,brary. 

The  town  school  system  maintains  a  high  school  library  and  an 
.elementary  school  library  available  for  observation.  Within  driving 
distance  of  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  are  the  school  and  public 
library  systems  of  Durham,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro  and  the  libraries 
of  Duke  University,  the  State  Library,  the  Library  Commission  head- 
quarters, the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering, and  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  principal  requirement  for  admission  is  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university. 


*The  Chancellor,   the  Registrar,   and  the  Dean  of  Students   are  ex  officio  members  of  each  Ad- 
ministrative Board. 
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Applicants  are  expected  to  have  received  a  grade  of  B  (=90  pei 
cent  or  better)  in  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  their  undergraduate  work 
An  applicant's  college  degree  may  not  be  approved  if  his  course  in 
eluded  an  undue  proportion  of  vocational  or  professional  subject; 
such  as  library  science,  education,  home  economics,  or  agriculture 
For  certain  library  positions  thorough  training  in  one  of  these  or  ir 
some  other  field  is  essential,  but  it  should  be  in  addition  to  rathei 
than  as  part  of  his  undergraduate  preparation. 

Students  must  have  reasonable  ability  in  typewriting  before  admis 
iion  to  the  School. 

Those  over  thirty-five  years  of  age  are  advised  not  to  apply  foi 
admission  to  the  School  unless  they  have  been  continuously  engaged 
in  professional  library  work  in  a  well-organized  library  or  in  some 
similar  pursuit. 

Applicants  must  show  evidence  of  ability  to  do  library  work  and 
must  have  had  a  well-balanced  selection  of  courses  leading  to  the 
required  bachelor's  degree.  A  reading  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages is  essential  to  satisfactory  work  in  many  types  of  libraries  and 
very  desirable  in  others.  Latin  is  important  as  a  basis  for  other  lan- 
guages. The  class  will  be  chosen  on  a  basis  of  individual  promise  of 
success. 

It  is  required  that  applicants  be  interviewed  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  or  a  librarian  designated  by  the  School. 

For  definite  recommendations  on  the  content  of  the  preparatory 
work  see  the  special  catalogue  of  the  School  of  Library  Science. 

Applicants  should  plan  their  entrance  into  the  School  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  quarter  or  summer  session.  Many  courses  have 
prerequisite  work  which  cannot  be  taken  unless  the  curriculum  is  be- 
gun at  one  of  these  times. 

Certain  courses  are  open  to  advanced  undergraduates  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  They  are  listed  under  Department  of  Library 
Science  in  this  catalogue  at  page  258. 

On  the  completion  of  a  curriculum  in  the  School  of  Library  Science, 
the  University  will  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Library 
Science. 

Nine  courses  must  be  satisfactorily  completed  in  residence  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  for  a  degree  in  Library  Science.  Stu- 
dents who  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing  in  library  science 
must  complete  in  the  School  or  in  another  division  of  this  institution 
an  equivalent  number  of  courses  approved  by  the  Dean. 

The  residence  requirement  for  a  degree  is  three  academic  quarters. 
This  requirement  must  be  completed  within  five  years 
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The  present  demand  for  professional  librarians  is  unusually  great. 
Requests  are  received  almost  daily  from  various  types  of  libraries  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  recommendations  for  all  sorts  of 
positions.  Although  the  School  cannot  guarantee  positions  for  its 
graduates,  it  assists  them  not  only  in  securing  their  first  positions,  but 
in  advancing  to  other  positions  later. 

The  courses  of  the  regular  session  are  repeated  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion.  The  same  requirements  apply  as  in  the  regular  session. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  School  for  either  the  regular 
session  or  the  summer  session  should  be  made  as  far  as  possible  in 
advance  of  the  session  to  be  attended.  Application  should  be  made 
on  forms  which  are  secured  from  the  Dean,  School  of  Library  Science, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

For  detailed  information  see  the  special  catalogue  of  the  School. 
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)  Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

r         University  of  North  Carolina 

(  Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 

Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
■  Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  School  of  Medicine 

cal  Sciences 
;  William  Whatley  Pierson,   Ph.D.,   Litt.D.,   Dean   of  the   Graduate 

School 
-1  Edward  Grafton  McGavran,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Dean  of  the  School 
>         of  Public  Health 

*The  Administrative  Board 

3  Edward  Grafton  McGavran,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.FI.,  Dean 
Herman  Glenn  Baity,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering 
John  Joseph  Wright,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Professor  of  Epi- 
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:  John  William  Roy  Norton,  A.B.,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  State  Health  Officer, 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health 
J  Walter  Reece  Berryhill,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  School  of  Medicine 
!  William  Whatley  Pierson,  Ph.D,.  Litt.D.,  Dean  of  Graduate  School 
3  Ralph  Walton  Bost,  Ph.D.,  Smith  Professor  of  Chemistry 
i  Robert  Ervin  Coker,  Ph.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Zoology 


*The  Chancellor,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Dean  of  Students  are  ex  officio  members  of  each  board. 
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Howard  Washington  Odum,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  Kenan 

Professor  of  Sociology 
Winfield  Kennedy  Sharp,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health 

Service 
John  Brooks  Woosley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics 
Will  Carson  Ryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Kenan  Professor  of  Education 

General  Statement 

In  1936  a  Division  of  Public  Health  was  established  and  a  director 
appointed.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  was 
then  designated  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Sendee  as  the 
center  for  training  of  health  officials  for  the  Interstate  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict No.  2  (extending  from  Delaware  to  Florida) ,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  training  of  public  health 
personnel. 

The  Division  of  Public  Health  was  given  the  status  of  a  School  of 
Public  Health  in  1940  and  graduate  degrees  were  offered. 

A  Department  of  Public  Health  Nursing  was  organized  in  1941. 
In  September,  1942,  a  Department  of  Health  Education  was  estab- 
lished, in  1946  a  Department  of  Public  Health  Nutrition,  and  in  1948 
a  Department  of  Field  Training.  The  School  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  ten  in  North  America  whose  M.P.H.  programs 
are  accredited  by  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  enjoys  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Flealth  at  Raleigh.  Members  of  the  staff  give 
exercises  in  their  special  fields,  and  the  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  the  practice  and  study  the  methods  and  material  of  an  efficient 
state  health  organization  at  first  hand. 

Cooperation  is  also  maintained  with  Duke  University  and  its  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  with  Watts  Hospital,  in  Durham.  Furthermore,  the 
school  enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  local  health  officers  at  Durham 
and  Chapel  Hill  who,  through  lectures  and  practical  demonstrations, 
give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  see  the  health  work  of  a  city  and 
county  government,  where,  as  well  as  at  Raleigh,  opportunity  is  offered 
for  special  study  and  investigation  of  health  problems. 

Similarly,  cooperation  is  maintained  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  other  Federal  health 
agencies,  members  of  which  participate  through  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. 

For  county  and  city  health  work,  field  demonstration  units  have 
been  established  in  fourteen  city,  county,  and  district  health  depart- 
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1  merits  in  North  Carolina  and  nine  other  states  in  the  Southeastern 

region. 
1  Students  are  enrolled  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  graduate  student  body.  They 
may  take  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  University  provided 
they  are  properly  qualified  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Certain  courses  in  economics,  political  science,  sociology,  social 
work,  education,  public  speaking,  and  statistics  are  regarded  as  having 
]  an  especially  close  relationship  to  public  health. 

i  The  Administration  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any 
i  student  who,  in  its  judgment,  is  not  qualified  to  profit  by  work  in 
.  the  Graduate  School,  to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  any 
.course,  and  to  drop  from  the  roll  any  student  whose  work  it  deems 
unsatisfactory  for  any  reason.  All  applicants  for  admission  will  be 
assumed  to  have  assented  to  these  conditions. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  is  in  the  same  building  with  the 
School  of  Medicine,  with  which  it  maintains  close  cooperation.    Aca- 
demically, it  clears  through  the  Graduate  School,  and  those  interested 
.  are  advised  to  consult  the  Graduate  School  Catalogue. 

Graduate  degrees  offered  by  the  School  of  Public  Health  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. These  degrees  are  Master  of  Science  (S.M.) ,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.D.) ,  and  the  following  professional  graduate  degrees:  Master 
of  Science  in  Public  Health  (M.S.P.H.) ,  Master  of  Public  Health 
(M.P.H.) ,  Doctor  of  Public  Health  (Dr.P.H.) ,  and  Master  of  Science 
iin  Sanitary  Engineering   (M.S.S.E.) . 

All  requirements  concerning  these  degrees  are  administered  by 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public  Health  with  the  approval  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Certificate  in  Public  Health  (C.P.H.)  and  Certificate  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  (C.P.H.N.)  are  not  considered  graduate  degrees 
and  are,  therefore,  administered  by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Public 
Health. 

An  undergraduate  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health 
Nursing,  is  awarded  graduate  nurses  who  comply  with  all  require- 
ments of  the  public  health  nursing  course  and  who  have  had  the 
required  years  and  courses  in  college.  In  addition  there  is  a  four-year 
program  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  Health, 
administered  by  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

For  more  detailed  information  and  proposed  curricula  leading  to 
degrees  see  the  special  catalogue  of  the  School  of  Public  Health. 


Part  Four 
ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

In  this  section  are  listed  and  described  all  courses  offered  in  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  University  except  those  in  the  professional 
schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Public  Welfare,  Public  Health, 
ind  Library  Science.  For  courses  in  these  schools  see  die  special  bulle- 
tins. 

The  requirements  for  majors  are  shown,  after  the  faculty  lists,  in 
:onnection  with  the  materials  concerning  the  various  departments. 

The  work  of  the  University,  except  in  the  School  of  Law,  is  ar- 
ranged and  offered  on  the  quarter  system,  the  regular  session  being 
livided  into  three  approximately  equal  parts  called  the  fall,  winter, 
md  spring  quarters.  The  summer  session  is  divided  into  two  terms. 

Work  is  valued  and  credited  toward  degrees  by  quarter  hours,  one 
uch  hour  being  allowed  for  each  class  meeting  a  week  for  a  quarter, 
aboratory  or  field  work  counting  one  hour  for  each  two  hours  of  work 
n  laboratory  or  field,  and  work  in  studio  (art)  counting  one  hour 
or  each  three  hours.  In  the  following  announcements  of  courses  the 
lumbers  in  parentheses  following  the  descriptive  titles  show  the  credits 
illowed  in  quarter  hours.  Except  in  the  case  of  courses  meeting  regu- 
arly  five  times  a  week,  the  number  of  actual  hours  a  course  meets 
vill  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  course.  The  meetings  of  a  few 
.dvanced  courses,  however,  are  arranged  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

In  the  event  that  required  freshman  subjects  are  taken  after  a 
tudent  begins  his  junior  year  or  required  sophomore  subjects  after 
;e  begins  his  senior  year,  such  subjects  carry  half  credit  only. 

Courses  numbered  from  1  through  99  are  for  undergraduates  only; 
those  numbered  from  100  through  199  are  for  advanced  undergradu- 
tes  and  graduates;  those  numbered  from  200  to  400  are  for  graduates 
»nly.  Undergraduates  may  not  take  courses  numbered  above  200 
xcept  by  special  permission  of  the  instructor  in  the  course  and  the 
^ead  of  the  department.  Permission  must  also  be  secured  from  the 
)ean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  dean  of  the  college  involved, 
burses  numbered  from  1  to  100  carry  no  credit  toward  any  advanced 
egree. 


"Courses  in  chemistry  for  undergraduates  are  grouped  by  decades  under  the  headings  inorganic, 
lalytical,  organic,  etc. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

Professor:  W.  C.  George 

Associate  Professor:   C.  D.  Van  Cleave,  Arthur  V.  Jensen,  C.  T. 

Kaylor 
Instructor:  William  Doust 

Lecturers:  W.  W.  Vaughan,  Alexander  Webb,  Jr. 
Research  Fellow:  J.  A.  Kirkland 
Technician:  Charlotte  Husted 

The  courses  include  gross  and  microscopic  anatomy,  embryology, 
the  topography  of  the  body,  the  application  and  relation  of  anatomy 
to  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  organs  of  special  sense.* 

101.  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  ORGANS  OF  SPECIAL  SENSE   (6) 
Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  second  quarter.    Laboratory  fee 

lor  non-medical  students,  $5.00.    Messrs.  Jensen  and  Doust. 

102.  GENERAL  HISTOLOGY  AND   ORGANOLOGY    (10). 

Five  lecture  and  ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  first  quarter.  Laboratory  fee  for 
non-medical  students,  $5.00.    Messrs.  George,  Kaylor,  and  Kirkland. 

103.  EMBRYOLOGY    (4). 

One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  quarters.  Lab- 
oratory fee  for  non-medical  students,  $5.00.   Mr.  George. 

104.  CYTOLOGY  AND  HISTOGENESIS  (6).  Prerequisite,  Anatomy  102,  An- 
atomy 103. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  third  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
tor  non-medical  students,  $5.00.   Mr.  George. 

107ab.  GROSS  ANATOMY   (20)  . 

Five  lecture  and  twelve  laboratory  hours  a  week,  first  and  second  quarters.  Lab 
oratory  fee  for  non-medical  students,  $15.00.  Messrs.  Van  Cleave,  Jensen,  Kaylor 
Doust,  Vaughan,  and  Webb. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

(See  Sociology  and  Anthropology) 


ARCHAEOLOGY 

(See  Classics) 


'Before  registering  for  any   of   these  courses   the  academic   student   must   secure   the  permissiot 
of  the  Dean. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

Professors:  J.  V.  Allcott,  Clemens  Sommer 
I  Resident  Artist:  Kenneth  Ness 
Lecturer:  *W.  M.  Prince 
Visiting  Sculptor:  Emma  Lu  Davis 
Assistant  Professor:  John  Rembert 
Curator:  Lynette  Warren 

The  courses  in  art  are  designed  (1)  to  give  the  student  with  a 
[major  in  art  a  rounded  knowledge  of  both  studio  work  and  art  his- 
itory;  and  (2)  to  give  students  in  other  departments  the  opportunity 
■;  to  study  art  for  its  broadening  value  in  the  liberal  arts  program. 

The  student  planning  an  A.B.  with  a  major  in  art  will  consult 

.  with  the  Department  of  Art  about  a  program  of  art  courses  to  be  taken 

,  in  the  General  College.   Regular  courses  in  the  General  College  which 

have  been  postponed  in  order  that  courses  in  art  may  be  taken  will 

be  completed  at  a  later  time. 

a  The  undergraduate  major  in  art  consists  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
quarter  hours  beyond  the  freshman-sophomore  requirements. 

Laboratory  fees  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Art. 
]       The  Department  of  Art  reserves  the  privilege  of  keeping  examples 
of  the  work  of  any  student. 

i  Persons  not  regularly  enrolled  in  the  University  who  desire  in- 
struction in  studio  work  may  obtain  special  instruction  by  members  of 
the  Art  Department. 

For  courses  in  ancient  art  see  the  courses  listed  under  the  Depart- 
}  mment  of  Classics. 

The  study  of  art  is  facilitated  by  the  constantly  changing  exhibitions 
in  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery.  See  page  369. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

The  following  three  courses  are  introductions  to  the  history  and 
interpretation  of  art,  tracing  the  three  arts  throughout  Western  civil- 
ization. For  general  students  in  the  University.  Each  course  may  be 
taken  separately. 

41.  HISTORY   AND    INTERPRETATION    OF    ARCHITECTURE     (5). 

Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Sommer,  Harland    (of  the  Department  of  Classics)  . 

42.  HISTORY  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  SCULPTURE   (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Sommer  and  Harland    (of  the  Department  of  Classics)  . 


'Absent  on  leave. 
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43.  HISTORY  AND   INTERPRETATION   OF   PAINTING    (5). 

Spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Sommer  and  Harland    (of  the  Department  of  Classics) . 

The  following  three  courses  are  planned  for  the  general  student 
desiring  an  approach  to  art  through  doing  work  in  the  studio.  Each 
course  introduces  the  student  to  pen  and  ink,  pencil,  water  color,  and 
other  art  mtaerials. 

44.  BEGINNING  DRAWING    (3)  . 
Figure,  landscape,  and  still  life. 
Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.    Mr.  Rembert. 

45.  BEGINNING  COLOR    (3)  . 

Figure,  landscape,  still  life,  and  creative  problems. 
Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.    Messrs.  Rem- 
bert, Ness. 

46.  BEGINNING  DESIGN    (3)  . 

Study  of  color,  form,  and  movement,  as  tbey  relate  to  two-  and  three-dimensional 
design. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $7 JO.  Mr.  Rembert, 
Miss  Davis. 

48.  LETTERING  AND  LAYOUT    (3)  . 

Fundamentals  of  lettering.  Newspaper  and  magazine  layout  with  emphasis  on 
studio  methods  and  techniques.  Open  to  students  in  advertising,  journalism,  and 
other  fields. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall  quurler.  Laboratory  fee,  $7 JO.    Mr.  Ness. 

49.  DESIGN    (8)  . 

An  introduction  to  studio  methods  in  design  with  color,  form,  movement. 
Problems  in   textiles,   furniture,   display,   etc. 

Nine  studio   hours  a  week,  fall   quarter.    Laboratory   fee,   $7.50.    Mr.   Rembert. 

50.  PICTORIAL  CONTINUITY    (3)  . 

Visualization  and  planning  of  film  strips,  exhibitions,  picture  books,  and  articles. 
For  students  of  Public  Health,  Education,  Sociology,  and  other  departments. 
Students  who  do  not  sketch  will  work  in  teams  with  those  who  do. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $7 JO.    Mr.  Allcott. 

51.  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE    (5). 

An  illustrated  lecture  course  on  the  great  cathedrals  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  during  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods. 
Mr.  Sommer. 

52.  RENAISSANCE  ARCHITECTURE    (5)  . 

A  study  of  architecture  in  Italy  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  century  with  em- 
phasis on  the  revival  of  classic  principles  and  form. 

Mr.  Sommer. 

53.  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE    (5)  . 

An  illustrated  lecture  course.  Architecture  from  the  18th  to  the  20th  century, 
with  attention  to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  Corbusier,  Gropius,  and  other  architect? 
concerned  with  domestic  architecture.    Field  trips. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Allcott. 
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54.  ADVERTISING  DESIGN    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Art  44,  45,  48. 

Design    of    magazine    page,    poster,    book    jacket,    packaging,    direct    mail,    and 
other   forms   of   advertising.     Problems   from   spot   designs    to   comprehensive   ren- 
i  dering    of  larger  projects. 
j       JVin«  studio  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.   Ness. 

55.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS    (3)  . 

Sketching  and  painting;  clay  modeling  and  paper  sculpture;  block  printing; 
textile  design.  The  planning  of  art  projects  with  regard  to  local  resources;  methods 
of  presenting  projects. 

One  lecture  and  six  studio  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $7 .50. 
Mr.  Rembert. 

61.  MEDIEVAL  SCULPTURE. 

A  study  of  medieval  sculpture  during  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  periods,  with 
remphasis  on  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  French  Cathedrals. 
Mr.  Sommer. 

62.  RENAISSANCE  SCULPTURE    (5)  . 

i      Beginning  with   the  classic  revival  in   the   13th   century,   this   course  will   trace 
the  Renaissance  idea  in  sculpture  from  the  Pisanos  to  Michelangelo. 
I      Mr.  Sommer. 

70.  AMERICAN  ART    (5)  . 
From  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
i       Winter  quarter,  1949.   Messrs.  Allcott,  Rembert. 

3      71.  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  PAINTING    (5). 

A  study  of  painting  in   Italy  during   the   15th   and   16th   centuries   and   of   its 
significance  for   the  cultural  development. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Sommer. 

'  74.  BAROQUE  PAINTING  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  (FLANDERS  AND 
HOLLAND)     (5). 

This  course  will  be  centered  on  the  two  great  masters,  Rubens  and  Rembrandt, 
vith  special  stress  on  their  different  interpretations  of  the  Baroque  idea. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Sommer. 

1      75.  CONTEMPORARY  ART    (5)  . 

An  illustrated  lecture  course.  Recent  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture; 
Expressionism,  cubism,  superrealism,  and  other  schools;  the  artistic  development 
)f  certain  artists  such  as  Matisse  and  Picasso  will  be  traced. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Allcott. 

80.  DRAWING    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Art  44,  45,  46  or  equivalent. 

Charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  water  color,  and  gouache.  Still  life,  landscape,  and 
igure  with  emphasis  on  line,  tone,  and  design. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $7 JO.    Mr.  Ness. 

81.  COMPOSITION    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Art  44,  45,  46. 
Emphasis  on  form,  structure,  and  representation. 
Nine  studio   hours   a   week,   winter   quarter.    Laboratory   fee,   $7  JO.     Mr.    Ness. 

82.  PAINTING:  LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  IN  VARIOUS  MEDIUMS  (3) . 
'rerequisite,  Art  44,  45,  46. 

Special  consideration  for  color,  tone,  and  form. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.    Mr.  Ness. 
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83.  ART  ANATOMY    (3)  . 

Eiglit  studio  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $7 .50.    Miss  Davis. 

84.  SCULPTURE    (3)  . 

Experiments  in  the  three-dimensional  language  of  form,  planes,  and  lines  in 
space.  Work  in  clay,  wood,  plastics,  paper,  papier-mache,  cloth,  wire,  and  other 
materials. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $1 50.    Miss  Davis. 

85.  ADVERTISING  ART    (3)  .    Prerequisite,  Art  49,  54. 

Finished  layout  and  rendering  techniques  for  illustrations,  charts,  three-di- 
mensional display,  exhibition,  and  other  materials.  Black  and  white,  color;  experi- 
mental   work    in    various    mediums. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week.    Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

86.  SCULPTURAL  DESIGN    (3)  . 

Elements  of  sculpture,  with  form  in  nature  taken  as  the  point  of  departure. 
Problems  in  the  relationships  of  solids  and  their  surrounding  spaces. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $7 ' .50.    Miss  Davis. 

87.  LIFE  SCULPTURE    (3)  . 

Work  from  the  living  model.  Consideration  of  anatomy,  structure,  and  the 
possibilities   of   figure   composition. 

Eight  studio  lwurs  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $7 .50.  Miss  Davis. 

93abc.  ART    COMMUNICATION     (3;    1    each    quarter)  . 

The  presentation  of  art  ideas  to  the  public  through  exhibitions,  printed  ac- 
counts, gallery  and  radio  talks,  and  other  activities. 

Three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.50  each  quarter.    Messrs.  Rembert,  Allcott,  and  Ness. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

104.  ADVANCED  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING  (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Art  80,  81,  82. 
Water  color,  gouache,  and  oil.    Consideration  of  line  tone  and   form  in  repre- 
sentative works  and   abstract   design. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee.  $10.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

105.  ADVANCED  PAINTING  AND  PAINTING  PROCESSES  (3)  .  Prerequisite. 
Art  80,  81,  82. 

Water  color,  tempera,  and  oils.    Preparation  of  canvas,  gesso,  and  fresco  panels. 
Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

106.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  LINE  DESIGN,  FLAT  PATTERN  AND 
SPACE  COMPOSITION    (3).    Prerequisite,  Art   80,   81.   82. 

Consideration  of  structure  and  form  in  abstracts  from  figure  and  landscape. 
Emphasis  on  development  of  personal  methods. 

Nine  studio  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Ness. 

108.  ILLUSTRATION    (3)  . 

109.  COSTUMED  FIGURE    (3)  . 

110.  LIFE  DRAWING    (3). 

Work  from  the  living  model:  pencil,  chalk,  crayon,  ink.  Consideration  of 
anatomy  and  composition. 

Eight  studio  hours  a  xveek,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee.  $7.50.    Miss  Davis 
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170.  modern  painting  (5)  . 

An  illustrated  lecture  course,  painting  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
with  accent  on  Impressionism  and  Post  Impressionism. 
Winter   quarter,  1949-1950.    Mr.   Allcott. 

171.  FLORENTINE    PAINTING     (5).     Prerequisite,    Art    43. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  development  of  Renaissance  painting  in  Florence 
from  the  late  13th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Sommer. 

174.  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  PAINTING  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE  (5). 
Prerequisite,  Art  43. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  roots  of  naturalism  in  Flemish  painting,  the 
early  masters  from  the  Van  Eycks  to  Breughel  will  be  discussed. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Sommer. 

177.  ORIGINS  OF  EUROPEAN  ENGRAVING  AND  WOODCUT  (5) .  Pre- 
requisite, Art  42. 

After  tracing  the  origins  and  technique  of  engraving  and  woodcut,  their  in- 
terrelations with  painting  and  sculpture  will  be  discussed,  with  emphasis  on  the 
development  in  Germany. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Sommer. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

253.  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE    (5)  . 
}       Mr.  Allcott. 

261.  LATE  GOTHIC  SCULPTURE   (5).    Prerequisite,  Art  42  and  61. 

Sculpture  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Scandinavia  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  The  relation  between  sculpture  and  contemporaneous  painting 
and  graphic  art  will   be  discussed. 

Mr.  Sommer. 

270.  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  PAINTING    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Art  170. 
Mr.  Allcott. 

271.  VENETIAN  PAINTING    (5).    Prerequisite,  Art  43  and  71. 

i  The  course  will  be  concerned  principally  with  Renaissance  painting  (from 
Bellini  to  Tintoretto)  and  will  conclude  with  a  discussion  of  18th  century  masters 
(Tiepolo  and  Guardi)  . 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Sommer. 

]       272.  NORTHERN    PAINTING    (5).    Prerequisite,   Art   43   and    71. 

After   an    introductory    discussion   of   medieval    painting,    the    course    will    trace 
;the  beginning  of  the   new  painting  in   the   Netherlands   and   its   spread   over   the 
North-European  countries. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)      Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Sommer. 

274.  BAROQUE  PAINTING  IN  ITALY  AND  FRANCE  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Art 
43  and  71. 

After  a  discussion  of  Mannerism,  the  Baroque  idea  will  be  traced  through  the 
French  Classicists  and  the  Italian  Naturalists  to  the  18th  century  masters,  Watteau 
and  Fragonard,  Tiepolo  and  Guardi. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Sommer. 

301.  SEMINAR  COURSE    (5). 

A  research  course  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BACTERIOLOGY  AND  IMMUNOLOGY 

Professor:  D.  A.  MacPherson 

Associate  Professor:  F.  L.  Rights 

Assistant  Professors:   *W.  R.  Straughn,  -j-Ione  Rhymer 

Technicians:  Virginia  M.  P'razer,  Doris  P.  Bason 

Graduate  Assistant:  Ann  Beasley 

For  the  S.B.  degree  with  major  in  bacteriology,  six  courses  (or 
thirty  quarter  hours)  in  bacteriology  are  required.  One  course  in 
parasitology  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  required  courses  in 
bacteriology.  In  addition,  six  courses  in  allied  sciences  and  three 
courses  outside  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  are  required.  A  sug- 
gested program  of  study  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR 

Chemistry  1-2-31  ^French  or  German  3-4 

English   1,  2  Hygiene  11 

Mathematics  7,  8,  or  R,  7x,  8  Physical  Education  I,  2,  3 
Social  Science  1-2 

SECOND  YEAR 

English  3  and  4  or  5  or  6  Zoology     41,  42 

French  or  German  21-22  Bacteriology  51 

Chemistry  42  Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 
Botany  41 

THIRD  YEAR 

Chemistry  61,  62  Bacteriology  101,  104,  107 

Physics  24-25  Elective,  2  courses 

fourth  year 

Bacteriology  §112,  §115 

Elective,  6  full  quarter  courses,  of  which  3  must  be  outside  the 
Division  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  ELEMENTARY  BACTERIOLOGY  (6).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2-3  or  1-2-31 
and  one  course  in  botany  or  zoology. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.    Miss  Rhymer. 


*  Absent  on   leave,    1948-1949. 
t  Temporary   appointment,    1948-1949. 

%  Lacking  adequate  preparation,  the  student  must  take  course  1-2. 

§  Other  courses  in   bacteriology  or  one  course  in  parasitology  may  be  substituted  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  department. 


L. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  PATHOGENIC  BACTERIOLOGY  (8).  Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  51; 
Chemistry  1-2,  31,  42;  and  two  courses  in  botany,  physics,  or  zoology. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  important  bacterial,  rickettsial  and  virus 
liseases  of  man.  Practical  application  of  bacteriology  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease 
s  stressed. 

Three  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours  a  week,  jail  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
or  non-medical  students,  $10.00.    Messrs.  MacPherson,  Rights. 

ft      104.  IMMUNOLOGY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Bacteriology    101. 

L      Theories  of  infection  and  resistance;   preparation  and  use  of  vaccines  and  im- 
nune  sera;  and  the  practical  applications  of  serology   to  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 
Three  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee 
war  non-medical  students,  $10.00.    Messrs.  MacPherson,  Rights,  Straughn. 

'      107.  BACTERIOLOGY    OF    WATER    AND    FOODS     (5)  .     Prerequisite,    Bac- 

eriology  51. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  water  and  foods  and  the  relation  of  bac- 
eria,  yeasts,  and  molds  to  the  preservation  and  spoilage  of  foods  are  studied. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
\6.0Q.    Miss  Rhymer. 

110.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  LABORATORY  METHODS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Bac- 
eriology  101  and  104  or  equivalent.  Does  not  carry  credit  toward  S.B.  in 
3acteriology. 

A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  designed  for  those  wishing  to 
tcquire  knowledge  of  modern  bacteriological  diagnostic  methods  for  diseases  of 
jublic  health  importance. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Not  offered  1948-1949. 
laboratory  fee,  $7.50.    Messrs.   MacPherson,   Rights. 

112.  BACTERIAL  PHYSIOLOGY  (6).  Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  51,  Chemistry 
ill,  42,  61,  62  and  preferably  Biochemistry  101,  102. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  the  growth,  respiration,  nutrition, 
:nzyme  reactions  and  effects  of  physical  and  chemical  agents  on  bacteria. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
•>6.00.    Miss  Rhymer. 

115,  116,  117.  ADVANCED  BACTERIOLOGY  OR  IMMUNOLOGY  (5i/2  each 
juarter)  .    Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  101   and   104  or  equivalent. 

A  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  research  methods.  Minor  in- 
'estigative  problems  are  conducted  by  the  student  with  advice  and  guidance  of 
he  staff. 

One  conference  and  nine  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  or  spring 
marter.   Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Messrs.  MacPherson,  Rights,  Miss  Rhymer. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

220.  VIROLOGY    (6).    Prerequisite,   Bacteriology    101    and    104. 

The  nature  of  viruses  and  rickettsiae  are  studied;  laboratory  exercises  include 
>ractical  diagnostic  methods  and  emphasize  procedures  for  the  examination  and 
>ropagation    of    these    agents. 

Two  lecture,  one  conference,  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter, 
.aboratory  fee,  $12.00.    Mr.  Rights. 
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301,  302,  303.  RESEARCH  IN  BACTERIOLOGY,  IMMUNOLOGY,  OR  VI- 
ROLOGY   (5  or  more  each  quarter)  .    Prerequisite,  permission  of  the  department. 

Opportunity  is  offered  properly  prepared  students  to  undertake  research  in 
bacteriology,   immunology,   or   virology. 

Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged;  throughout  the  year.  Laboratory  fee,  to 
be  determined.    Messrs.  MacPherson,  Rights. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
AND  NUTRITION 

Professor:  J.  C.  Andrews 

Associate  Professor:  G.  C.  Kyker 

Instructor:   M.  K.  Berkut 

Graduate  Assistant:  R,  B.  Bruce 

Alamance  County  Hospital  Research  Assistant:   E.  T.  Viser 

Technical  Assistant:  J.  H,  McIver 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

41.  ELEMENTARY    FOOD    AND    NUTRITION     (3). 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  principles  of  food  selection  and  food 
values.  Elementary  chemistry  is  a  desirable  but  not  an  indispensable  prerequisite. 
The  practical  and  economic  value  of  various  classes  of  foods  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  composition  is  emphasized. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Andrews. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  42,  61,  and  62 
or  equivalent. 

A  class  and  laboratory  course  covering  the  fundamental  chemistry  of  carbohy- 
drates, fats,  proteins,  and  electrolytes. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
for  non-medical  students,  $10.00.    Messrs.  Andrews,  Kyker,  Berkut. 

102.  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (7).  Prerequisite,  Biological  Chemistry  101 
or  equivalent. 

A  class  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  quantitative  aspects  of  metabo- 
lism with  respect  to  the  major  foodstuffs,  minerals,  and  vitamins.  The  laboratory 
work  includes  gastric  juice,  blood,  and  urine  analysis  and  introductory  nutri- 
tional experiments. 

Three  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory 
fee  for  non-medical  students,  $10.00.    Messrs.  Andrews,  Kyker,  Berkut. 

103.  FOOD  CHEMISTRY   (6).    Prerequisite,  Biological  Chemistry  101,  102. 
A   course   dealing   with    foodstuffs   and    the   application   of    the    basic   principles 

of  biological  chemistry  to  the  functional  reactions  which  the  foodstuffs  undergo 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  animal  body.  The  laboratory  work  includes  both  nutri- 
tional experimentation  on  laboratory  animals  and  chemical  analysis. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.   Messrs.  Andrews,  Kyker. 
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I  Courses  for  Graduates 

201,  202,  203.  ADVANCED  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (6  each) .  Prerequisite, 
biological  Chemistry  101,  102  or  equivalent. 

Equivalent  of  six  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory 
ee,  $10.00  each  quarter.   Messrs.  Andrews,  Kyker. 

211,  212,  213.  SEMINAR  (1  each).  Prerequisite,  Biological  Chemistry  101,  102 
r  equivalent  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German. 

One  hour  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Messrs.  Andrews,  Kyker. 

301,  302,  303.  RESEARCH  IN  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  (6  each)  .  Pre- 
equisite,  Biological  Chemistry  201   or  equivalent. 

Equivalent  of  six  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory  fee, 
10.00  each  quarter.    Messrs.  Andrews,  Kyker. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

'rofessors:  J.  N.  Couch,  *W.  C.  Coker,  H.  R.  Totten,  J.  E.  Adams 
Assistant  Professors:  Earlene  Atchison,  ^Albert  E.  Radford 
nstructors:  JClyde  R.  Bell,  §W.  J.  Koch,  §Paul  W.  Titman 
'art-time  Instructors:  Alice  R.  Giles,  W.  R.  Pendergrass,  Leland  C. 
Rodgers 

Research  Assistant:  Alma  Holland  Beers 
Teaching  Fellow:  Connor  Read 

[Rose  Sidgwick  Memorial  Fellow:  E.  K.  Goldie-Smith 
Curator:  Albert  E.  Radford 

Graduate  Assistants:   ||N.  Antonakos,  E.  T.  Browne,  E.  K.  Goldie- 
Smith,  ||J.  H.  Hobbs,  Daniel  Kirk,  M.  J.  Parrish,  E.  G.  Patton 

For  the  A.B.  with  major  in  Botany,  six  courses  of  the  level  of  41 
r  higher  are  required;  one  course  in  bacteriology  may,  with  the 
onsent  of  the  Department,  be  considered  as  part  of  the  major. 
There  are  also  required  six  courses  in  allied  sciences — zoology,  chem- 
itry,  geology,  and  physics.  (Zoology  41  and  Chemistry  1-2-3  or 
-2-31  must  be  included  if  not  previously  taken  to  satisfy  General 
College  requirements.)     Six   courses   in   departments   outside   of   the 

division  of  Natural  Sciences  are  required. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
ead   the   instructions   under   the    Department   of   Education   section 

'  f  the  catalogue. 


"Kenan  F^esearch  Professor,  Emeritus. 

t  Promoted  January   1,   1949,  from  rank  of  instructor. 

X  On  leave  of  absence  during  winter  quarter. 

§  Promoted   January    1    from   part-time   to   full-time    instructor. 

11  Awarded  by  the  American   Association   of  University  Women. 

II  Beginning   January    1,    1949. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1.  BOTANY  (5) .  Freshman  elective.  This  may  be  taken  to  satisfy  partialh 
the  requirement  for  natural  science  in  the  General  College  but  should  not  b« 
taken   by  anyone  intending  to  major  in  a  natural  science. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  plants,  their  evolution,  and  a  survey  of  funda- 
mental biological  facts  and  principles  illustrated  by  plants  and  the  relationship  oi 
these  to  man. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quar- 
ters.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.   Mr.  Adams,  Miss  Atchison,  Mr.  Rodgers;  Assistants. 

41.  GENERAL  BOTANY  (6).  To  be  taken  instead  of  Botany  1  by  student* 
intending  to  major  in  the  natural  sciences. 

An  introduction  to  the  structure,  physiology,  and  classification  of  plants. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters,  with  a  special  section  in  the  spring  quarter  for  Pharmacy  students.  Lab 
oratory  fee,  $4.00.    Messrs.  Couch,  Totten,  Radford;  Assistants. 

42.  SEED  PLANTS    (6).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41. 

A  continuation  of  General  Botany,  with  more  advanced  work  in  the  structure 
and  classification  of  seed  plants.  Special  attention  to  local  flora,  introduced  orna 
mental   plants,  and   propagation   of   cultivated   plants. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory 
fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Totten. 

45.  PHARMACOGNOSY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Botany  41.  Required  of  second 
/ear  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and  open  to  others  only  by  special  per 
mission  of  the  Botany  Department. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.  Mr.  Totten,  Assistants. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

102.  FUNGI    (5).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41,  42  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  fungal  groups  including  the  true  Fungi,  Myxomycetes,  anc 
Lichens. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00 
Mr.  Couch.    (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

103.  ALGAE    (5).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41,  42  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  Algae  including  both  fresh-water  and  marine  groups. 
Two  lecture  and  six   laboratory   hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee 
$4.00.    Mr.  Couch. 

104.  BRYOPHYTES    (5).    Prerequisite,   Botany  41,   42  or  equivalent. 
A  survey  of  Liverworts  and  Mosses. 

Two  lectures  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
$4.00.  Mr.  Couch.    (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

Ill,  112.  113.  FUNGI:  PHYCOMYCETES,  ASCOMYCETES,  BASIDIOMYCETEJ 
(5  each)  .   Prerequisite,  Botany  41,  42  or  equivalent. 

Preparatory  courses  for  research  in  Fungi;  mycological  foundation  for  work  it 
plant  pathology.  Lectures  and  reports  on  the  literature;  collection  and  study  oi 
specimens. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter 
Laboratory  fee,  $4.00  each  quarter.  Mr.  Couch. 
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141.  FERNS      (5).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41,  42  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  growth,  and  classification  of  the  ferns. 
1      Two  lecture  or  report  and  six  laboratory  or  field  work  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter, 
laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Totten.     (Not  offered  in   1948-1949.) 

,     »145.  ADVANCED  MACROPHARMACOGNOSY    (5).    Prerequisite,  Botany  45. 
Studies  in  the  culture  of  crude  drugs  in  the  drug  garden  and  in  the  harvesting 

nd  preparation  of  cultivated  and  wild  crude  drugs. 
,     Two  lecture  or  report  and  six   laboratory   or  field   hours  a  week,  fall   quarter. 

.aboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Totten. 

j  *147.  ADVANCED  MICROPHARMACOGNOSY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Botany  45. 
Advanced  study  of  plant  drugs;  general  methods  in  microanalysis  of  pow- 
ered drugs;  preparation  of  materials  for  study;  microanalysis  of  typical  drugs  and 

., heir  adulterants   and   mixtures. 

,  Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
10.00.    Mr.  Adams. 

151,  153.  ADVANCED  TAXONOMY  OF  SEED  PLANTS  (5  each  quarter)  .  Pre- 
requisite,  Botany   41,   42   or  equivalent. 

Advanced  work  in  the  collection,  identification,  preparation  of  herbarium  speci- 
lens,  and  structural  studies  of  the  fall  flowering  (151)  and  the  spring  flowering 
153)  seed  plants. 

Two  lecture  or  report  and  six  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring 
uarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $4.00  each  quarter.    Messrs.  Adams,  Totten. 

'.     154,  155.  DENDROLOGY    (5  each).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41,  42  or  equivalent. 
Course   154  is  a   taxonomic  study   of   the  woody   plants   based   largely   on   bud, 
,ark,  and  wood  characteristics;   155  is  based  largely  on  foliage  characters. 

154,  two  lecture  or  report  and  six  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter. 
55,  five  lecture  or  report  and.  fourteen  laboratory  or  field  hours  a  week  in  one 
'.rm  of  the  summer  session.   Laboratory  fee,  $4.00.    Mr.  Totten. 

156.  PLANT  GEOGRAPHY   (3).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41,  42  or  equivalent. 
Discussion  of  the   principles   and   problems   of   the   geographic   distribution   of 

£lants. 

Three  lecture  or  report  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Mr.  Adams.  (Offered  in 
948-1949  and  alternate  years.) 

157.  PLANT  ANATOMY   (5).    Prerequisite,  Botany  41,  42  or  equivalent. 
Introduction  to  the  developmental  anatomy  of  vascular  plants  with  consideration 

I  the   phylogenetic   aspects   of   the   subject;    practice   in    methods    of    anatomical 
licrotechnique. 

Two  lecture  or  report  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Lab- 
ratory  fee,  $4.00.   Mr.  Adams. 

162.  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  BOTANY  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Botany 
.1,  42  or  equivalent. 

Lectures,  readings,  and  reports  on  the  persons  and  the  origins  of  the  theories 
;id  laws  which  have  been  important  in  the  history  and  development  of  botanical 
ience. 

Three   lecture  or  report   hours  a   week,   winter   quarter.     (This   course   may   be 

•peated  by  students  in  subsequent  years  for  additional  credit.)     Mr.  . 

Sot  offered  in  1948-1949.) 


*  Of  special  interest  to  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  though  open  to  others  also. 
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166.  CYTOLOGY    (5).    Prerequisite,    Botany   41,   42   or   equivalent. 
The  study  of  the  structure  and   function   of  the  cell. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$4.00.  Miss  Atchison. 

176.  CYTOGENETICS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Cytology  or  Genetics. 
The   interpretation    of   cytologkal    and    genetic   data    from    the   standpoints   of 
phylogeny,  taxonomy,  and  plant   breeding. 

Three  lecture  or  report  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Miss  Atchison. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

211,  212,  213.  PROBLEMS  IN  FUNGI  (5  each  quarter).  Prerequisite,  consult 
the  Department. 

Investigation  of  a  research  problem  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor, 
preferably  in  Phycomycetes  or  Basidiomycetes  and  in  the  taxonomy,  morphology, 
physiology,  or  genetics  of  fungi. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $4.00  each  quarter.    Mr.  Couch. 

251,  252.  253.  MORPHOLOGY  OF  SEED  PLANTS  (5  or  2i/2  each  quarter). 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Anatomy. 

Advanced  work  in  the  embryology  and  anatomy  of  seed  plants,  including  the 
preparation  of  material  for  the  microscopic  study  of  special  problems. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00  a  quarter.  Messrs.  Totten, 
Adams. 

301,  302,  303.  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  (5  or  2i/2  each  quarter)  . 
Original  work  on   thesis  problem   under  the  guidance  of  an   instructor,   to  bt 
pursued  in  successive  quarters  as  necessary. 

Laboratory  fee,  $4.00  a  quarter.    Messrs.  Couch,  Totten,  Adams,  Miss  Atchison 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  Ralph  Walton  Bost,  *  Frank  Kenneth  Cameron,  Jame; 
Talmage  Dobbins,  Horace  Downs  Crockford,  Edwin  Carlyli 
Markham,  Oscar  Knefler  Rice,  Floyd  Harris  Edmister 

Associate  Professors:  Arthur  Roe,  Samuel  Bradley  Knight,  Richari 
Haven  Wiley 

Assistant  Professors:  Robert  Lambert  McKee,  Sheppard  Young  Ty 
ree,  Jr.,  -fFERD  E.  Williams 

Instructors:  James  Homer  Crawford,  Otis  Lester  Shealy,  Jean  Paui 
Williams 

Teaching  Fellows:  Olin  Henry  Borum,  Francis  Worthingto? 
Chapman,  Louis  Foster  Theiling 

Graduate  Assistants:  Horace  Adams,  Edward  Leo  Albenesius,  Roi 
Horton  Bailey,  James  Bruce  Ballentine,  Arthur  Leslie  Bridg 
man,  James  Hamiel  Brumbaugh,  Fairie  Lyn  Carter,  Paul  Huber 
Cheek,  Scott  Julius  Childress,  Fretwell  Goer  Crider,  Roy  Jack 


*  Professor   Emeritus. 

t  Absent  on   leave,    1948-1949. 
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son  Fahl,  Philip  Rex  Ferguson,  Joseph  Burton  Finlay,  John 
Warren  George,  William  Barnett  Guerrant,  Charles  Leroy 
Henry,  Raymond  Jess  Huet,  William  Strong  Hummers,  Franklin 
Ward  James,  Frederick  Blount  Joyner,  Edward  Charles  Leon- 
ard, William  Knight  Miller,  John  Atterbury  Montgomery, 
John  Henry  Norman,  Ross  Lombard  Parks,  Stanley  Hancock 
Patten,  Miller  Harrell  Peterson,  Paul  Miller  Pitts,  Louis 
DuBose  Quin,  Robert  William  Rowden,  James  Earl  Sansing, 
Robert   Bernard   Seligman,    Robert   Edmund   Simpson,    Claude 

L     Edward  Teague,  Frank  Bryan  Tutwiler,  Leander  Shelton  Van 
Landingham,   Meldrum   Barnett  Winstead,   Edwin   Lee  Wood, 

I     Susan  Nowlin  Woodson 

Jjlassblower:  Dana  E.  Sampson 
nstrument  Maker:  A.R.Bennett 

For  the  A.B.  with  a  major  in  Chemistry  these  are  required:  Chem- 
stry  1-2-3,  31,  42,  61,  62,  or  Chemistry  1-2-31,  42,  51,  61,  62;  and 
or  either  sequence  two  of  the  following:  Chemistry  41,  63,  83.  Six 
ourses  in  other  natural  sciences  and  six  courses  in  departments 
•utside  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  are  also  required. 
J  Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
ead  the  statement  on  page  134. 

♦Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

hemistry  1-2-31  Math  7,  8 

f  or  German  1 

J  Chemistry  1-2-3,  31  Hygiene  11 

nglish  1,  2,  3  Physical  Education 

*  SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Chemistry  51,  42,  41  English  4  or  5  or  6  or  Fine  Arts 

:  lath  31,  32,  33  option 

\  hysics  24-25  or  34,  35  Physical  Education 

German  2-3-4 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

hemistry  61,  62,  63  English  59 

(hemistry,  181,  182,  183  §Electives,  2  non-science  courses 


*  This   course  meets   the   requirements   of   the  American    Chemical    Society   for   the   training   of 
( 'ofessional   chemists. 

|         t  If  the  sequence,  Chemistry  1-2-3,  31,  is  followed,  Chemistry  31  will  be  delayed  until  summer 
hool  or  the  sophomore  year,   and   Chemistry   51,   which   will   be  counted  as  one  of  the  chemistry 
ectives,  will  be  delayed  until  the  senior  year.  (See  "note  on  page  194.) 
:R        t  It  is  understood  that  the  language  requirement  of  the  General  College  must  be  satisfied. 

§  Select  two  courses  from   the  following:    Economics   31-32,   41,    61;   History  48,   49,   71,   72, 
.54,   135,   136,   167,   16S,   170. 

Also,  select  two  from   the  following:     Political   Science  41,   42,    52,    101,    142;    Sociology   51, 
!,  167. 

In  special  cases,  subject  to  approval,  two  courses  in  a  modern  foreign  language  may  be  substi- 
ted  for  two  on  the  foregoing  lists. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Botany  41  or  Zoology  41  -j-Non-science  electives,  2  courses 

^Chemistry  electives,  18  quarter  hours        Free  electives,  2  courses  not  in  chem- 
Physics  elective,  one  of  the  following  istry 

courses:  Physics  52,  53,  54,  55,  56 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2-3.  GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CHEMISTRY  (15).  Chemistry  31  may  be 
substituted  for  Chemistry  3.  Chemistry  3  may  not  be  taken  after  credit  has  been 
received  for  Chemistry  31.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  Chemistry  1-2  until  either 
Chemistry  3  or  Chemistry  31  is  completed. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00  a  quarter.    Messrs.  Markham,  Knight,  Tyree;  Assistants. 

31.  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS    (6) .    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2  or  equivalent. 
Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarters.    Lab 
oratory  fee,  $10.00.   Messrs.  Dobbins,  Markham,  Knight;  Assistants. 

41.  ELEMENTARY  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  GRAVIMETRIC  (6).  Pre 
requisite,  Chemistry  42. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee. 
$10.00.  Messrs.  Dobbins,  Knight;  Assistants. 

42.  ELEMENTARY  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS:  VOLUMETRIC  (6) .  Pre- 
requisite, Chemistry  31. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $10.00.    Messrs.  Dobbins,  Knight;  Assistants. 

51.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (6).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2-3,  31,  or  1-2-31 
or  equivalent. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
$10.00.    Messrs.  Knight,  Tyree;  Assistants. 

61,  62,  63.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY   (6  each).    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  31. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  tueck.  Chemistry  61  is  offered  in  the 
fall  and  winter  quarters;  Chemistry  62  in  the  winter  and  spring  quarters;  anc 
Chemistry  63  in  the  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00  a  quarter.  Messrs 
Bost,  Roe,  McKee. 

83.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  PREMEDICAL  STUDENTS  (6) .  Pre 
requisite,  Chemistry  31,  42,  62,  Math.  7,  8,  and  one  year  of  college  physics.  Doe 
not  carry  credit  toward  S.B.  in  Chemistry. 

Designed  for  A.B.  students  or  students  taking  premedical,  pharmaceutical,  o: 
biological  work. 

Five  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarters.  Lab 
oratory  fee,  $3.00.    Messrs.  Crockford,  Rice,  Williams. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY  (1  to  3).  Prerequisite,  to  b 
determined  by  consultation. 

Equivalent  of  one  to  three  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  to  b< 
determined  by  consultation  with  Adviser  or  Head  of  the  Department.  Any  membe 
of  the  departmental  staff. 


*Not  more  than   one  and   a   half   courses   may   be   taken    in   any   one   of   the   five   divisions   c 
chemistry:    inorganic,   analytical,   organic,   physical,   and   industrial. 

tSelect  two  courses   from   the  following:    Economics   31-32,   41,    61;    History   48,   49,   71,   7 
134,  135,  136,  167,  168,  170. 
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102.  CHEMICAL  LITERATURE    (3)  .    Prerequisite,   Chemistry   63. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Three  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Wiley. 

143.  THEORETICAL  ANALYTICAL   CHEMISTRY    (6)  .    Prerequisite,   Chem- 
stry  31,41,42. 

Six  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Mr.  Dobbins. 

145.  INSTRUMENTAL    ANALYSIS.     ELECTRICAL     METHODS     (3)  .      Pre- 

equisite,  Chemistry  41,  42. 

One   lecture  and  four   laboratory   hours   a   week,   fall   quarter.    Laboratory   fee, 
■10.00.  Mr.  Markham. 

146.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.    OPTICAL  METHODS    (3)  .    Prerequisite, 

chemistry  41,  42. 

One  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 
J0.00.  Mr.  Markham. 

147.  QUANTITATIVE  ORGANIC  MICROANALYSIS   (3)  .   Prerequisite,  Chem- 
>try41,42,  63. 

.     Six    laboratory    hours    a    week,    spring    quarter.     Laboratory    fee,    $10.00.     Mr. 
-larkham. 

148.  INORGANIC  MICROANALYSIS    (3).    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  41,  42. 

Six    laboratory    hours    a    week,    spring    quarter.     Laboratory    fee,    $10.00.     Mr. 
-larkham. 

151,  152,  153.   ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY   (3  each)  .    Prerequisite, 
ihemistry  31,  42. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Edmister. 

154.  INORGANIC   PREPARATIONS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,   Chemistry  41,  42,   51, 
,3,  or  their  equivalent. 

Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Tyree. 

163.  QUALITATIVE   ORGANIC  ANALYSIS    (6)  .    Prerequisite,   Chemistry   61, 

Three   lecture  and  six   laboratory   hours  a  week,  fall   quarter.    Laboratory   fee, 
1.70.00.  Mr.  Bost. 

164.  QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS    OF    FUNCTIONAL    GROUPS     (3) .     Pre- 

i:quisite,  Chemistry  163. 

It     Six   laboratory   hours   a  week,  winter   quarter.    Laboratory   fee,   $10.00.     Messrs. 
ost,  Roe,  McKee. 

165.  ORGANIC  COMBUSTIONS    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  163. 

Six   laboratory   hours   a   week,  spring   quarter.    Laboratory   fee,   $10.00.     Messrs. 
;  ost,  Roe. 

166a,    167a,    168a.    ADVANCED    ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY    I     (3    each).     Pre- 
;  :quisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  163. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Bost,  Roe. 

166b,    167b,    16Sb.    ADVANCED   ORGANIC   CHEMISTRY   II    (3    each).     Pre- 
quisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  163. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Messrs.  Bost,  Roe. 

166c,   167c,    168c.    ADVANCED   ORGANIC   PREPARATIONS    (3   each) .    Pre- 
quisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  163. 
-     Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory  fee, 
0.00  a  quarter.  Messrs.  Bost,  Roe. 

I 
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181,  182,  183.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (6  each).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
31,  41,  42;  prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  61,  62,  63;  prerequisite,  satisfactory 
work  in  physics  and  in  integral  and  differential  calculus. 

Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Laboratory  fee,  $10.00  a  quarter.    Messrs.  Crockford,  Rice. 

184,  185,  186.  CHEMICAL  THERMODYNAMICS  (3  each)  .  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
istry 181,  182,  183. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spmig 
quarters.  Messrs.  Crockford,  Rice. 

187,  188,  189.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each).  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  181,  182,  183. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Professor  Williams. 

191,  192,  193.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
61,  62,  63. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Wiley. 

194.  CHEMISTRY   OF  POLYMERS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,   Chemistry    163. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Three  hours  a  week,  winter  or  spring  quarter. 
Mr.  Wiley. 

196.  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDIES  IN  POLYMER  CHEMISTRY  (3) .  Prerequi- 
site, Chemistry  163. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  whiter  or  spring 
quarter.     Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Wiley. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

231.  DETECTION  OF  POISONS   (6).   Prerequisite,  Chemistry  31,  42,  61,  62,  63. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.   Mr.  Dobbins. 

241,  242,  243.  SEMINAR  IN  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each).  Pre 
requisite  or  corequisite,  Chemistry  143. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters.  Mr.  Dobbins. 

244,  245,  246.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each) 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  143,  183. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
quarters.   Messrs.  Markham,  Knight. 

251.  SEMINAR  IN  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  151. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Mr.  Edmister. 

258,  259.  HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY  (3  each)  .  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  31 
61,  62. 

Three  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Edmister. 

261,  262,  263.  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS  (3  each)  .  Prerequisite 
Chemistry  166a,  167a,  168a  or  Chemistry  166b,  167b,  168b. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours,  or  equivalent,  a  week,  fall,  winter 
and  spring  quarters.  Messrs.  Bost,  Roe. 
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i      264,  265,  266.  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY    (3  each)  .    Prerequisite, 
iChemistry  166a,  167a,  168a  or  Chemistry  166b,   167b,   168b. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours,  or  equivalent,  a  week,  fall,  winter, 
\md  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Roe,  McKee. 

267.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  (3  to  6) .  Prerequisite,  to  be  determined  by 
consultation  with  professor  in  charge. 

Three  to  six  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  to  be  determined 
\)y  consultation  with  professor  in  charge.    Messrs.  Bost,  Roe,  McKee. 

281.  ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  CHEMISTRY  (3).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry 
,!.81,  182,  183. 

Three  hours  a  zveek,  fall  quarter.  Mr.  Rice. 

282,  283.  CHEMICAL  BINDING  AND  VALENCE  (3  each)  .  Prerequisite,  Chem- 
:stry  281. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Three  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters. 
*fr.  Rice. 

284,  285.  STATISTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  CHEMISTRY   (3  each) .    Prerequisite, 

■Chemistry  281. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Three  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters. 

Ar.  Rice, 
i 

286,  287,  288.  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  (3  each) .  Prerequisite, 
Chemistry  181,  182,  183. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Professors  Crockford,  Rice. 

289.  ELECTRONIC  PROCESSES  IN  SOLIDS    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  181, 
82,  183. 
i     Three  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Professor  Williams. 

291,  292,  293.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY   (3  each) . 
'rerequisite,  Chemistry  163. 
|>-      (1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring 
uarters.  Mr.  Wiley. 

RESEARCH  COURSES. 

Laboratory  fee,  $10.00  a  course. 

341.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY    (6)  . 
Messrs.  Dobbins,  Markham,  Knight. 

351.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY   (6). 
Messrs.  Edmister,  Tyree. 

361.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY    (6). 
Messrs.  Bost,  Roe,  McKee. 

381.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY    (6). 
Messrs.  Crockford,  Rice,  Williams. 

,     391.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY    (6). 
Mr.  Wiley. 

si 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CITY  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

Professors:  John  Albert  Parker,  Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Dud- 
ley Johnstone  Cowden,  Nicholas  Jay  Demerath,  James  William 
Fesler,  Thomas  Felix  Hickerson,  Howard  Washington  Odum, 
Rupert  Bayless  Vance,  Paul  Woodford  Wager 

Associate  Professors:  James  Murray  Webb,  Harriett  L.  FIerring, 
Daniel  O.  Price 

Assistant  Professor:  Emil  Theodore  Chanlett 

Visiting  Lecturer:   Lewis  Mumford 

The  work  offered  in  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Regional  Planning.  The  normal 
course  includes  five  quarters  of  residence  study,  an  additional  quarter 
of  internship,  and  a  thesis. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
the  Department:  Planning  127,  161,  167,  170  or  191,  209,  220,  221, 
222,  223,  224,  230,  240,  310,  and  320.  In  addition  to  these  require- 
ments four  electives  are  selected  from  one  of  the  three  departments 
of  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  Sociology.  Lists  of  courses  ap- 
proved for  this  curriculum  in  the  three  departments  will  be  found 
on  pages  200-201. 

Applicants  are  required  to  submit  a  transcript  of  their  undergradu- 
ate record  and  to  take  a  comprehensive  aptitude  test,  the  specific  form 
of  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Graduate  School  in  consultation  with 
the  Department.  Undergraduates  who  expect  at  a  later  time  to  take 
up  the  professional  study  of  city  and  regional  planning  are  advised  to 
specialize  in  one  of  the  following  disciplines  during  the  period  of 
undergraduate  training:  architecture,  economics,  engineering,  geog- 
raphy, history,  landscape  architecture,  political  science,  or  sociology 
Courses  in  surveying  and  mechanical  drawing,  while  not  prerequisites, 
are  recommended  as  valuable  aids  to  students  in  the  planning  field. 

Undergraduates  who  contemplate  entering  the  Department  upon 
graduation  are  urged  to  consult  with  the  Department  with  regard  to 
the  planning  of  their  undergraduate  program. 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 


127.  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES    (3)  . 

Highway  systems  and  highway  design  and  construction,  traffic  surveys  and  traf 
fie  control,  airports,  railroads,  and  rapid   transit. 
Three  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Mr.  Hickerson. 

161.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SANITATION    (Puhlic  Health  161)     (4). 
The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  theory  of  sanitation  and  how  the  environ^ 
raent   is  shaped    to   prevent   disease   and   promote   man's   well-being.    A    series   oi 
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■ractical  study  problems  is  worked  out  by  the  student  to  achieve  a  progressively 
roadening  comprehension  of  engineering  techniques  and  of  the  administrative 
iolicy  of  the   environmental   control   of   disease.    Field   trips   to   water   treatment, 

^ewage  treatment,  and  milk  pasteurization  plants  are  made. 

tj     Three  lecture  and  two   laboratory   hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.   Chanlett. 

I     167.  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT   (Sociology  167)     (5)  . 

An  analysis  of  housing  as  a  factor  in  social  problems,  health,  general  com- 
,  mnity  well-being,  and  urban  and  rural  community  planning  and  redevelopment. 
Consideration  of  related  housing  problems  of  consumer  needs,  production,  and 
istribution.  The  contributions  of  specialists  in  sociology,  land  economics,  pub- 
c  administration,  and  architecture  are  studied  in  relation  to  these  matters.  Field 
"ips  are  arranged  from  time  to  time. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Demerath. 

1     170.  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS    (Economics   170)     (6)  .    Prerequisite,   Mathema- 
:cs  7,  9,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

.  This  course  provides  training  in  the  important  processes  of  statistical  tech- 
"ique  used  by  economists  and  business  men.  Topics  covered  include  methods  of 
impling,  collection  of  data,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation,  frequency  dis- 
'"ibutions,  tests  of  significance,  analysis  of  time  series,  and  simple  correlation. 
Four  lecture  and  jour  laboratory  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
\  3.00.  Mr.  Cowden. 

.     191.  SOCIAL  STATISTICS  (Sociology  191)    (5). 

The  topics  usually  covered  in  an  elementary  statistics  course  are  treated  with 

[uphasis  on  those  best  adapted  to  sociological  research.    With  laboratory  materials 

i£  a  sociological  nature,  the  student  in  learning  the  processes  of  statistical  analysis 

tay  become  familiar  with  sources,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  social  data. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Price. 
J 

1  Courses  for  Graduates 

209.  PLANNING  AND   GOVERNMENT    (Political   Science   209)     (5)  . 
■    This  course  is  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  planning  in  the  United  States, 
pe  activities  of  planning  agencies,  planning  problems  at  various  levels  of  American 

overnment,  and  planning  activities  in  other  countries.    Special  emphasis  is  given 

)  planning  as  a  governmental  process. 
'    Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Fesler,  Wager. 

/    220.  PRINCIPLES    OF    PLANNING    DESIGN     (5)  . 

-    An  introduction  to   the  principles  of  site   development   and   construction.    The 

ork  includes  the  design  and  development  of  land  areas.    Instruction  is  given  in 

'ading,  drainage,  and  road  layout. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Webb. 

221.  CITY  PLANNING  RESEARCH    (5). 

Students  collaborate  on  the  preparation  of  a  research  study  and  plan  for  a 
:w  community.  The  process  of  study  includes  analysis  of  probable  social,  eco- 
amic,  and  physical  requirements,  selection  of  the  site,  and  development  of  the 
nysical  plan. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Webb,  Miss  Herring,  and  representatives  of  several 
apartments. 

222.  CITY  PLANNING  PRACTICE    (5)  . 

The  study  of  an  existing  community.  The  student  conducts  a  survey  of 
listing  social,   economic,    and    physical    conditions,    determines    the    needs    of    the 
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area  in  terms  of  physical  development,  formulates  proposals  for  alternative  solutions 
of  problems,  and  prepares  a  program  for  the  encouragement  of  citizen  participation 
and  governmental  support  for  planning. 

Spring  quarter.  Messrs.  Webb,  Parker,  Demerath,  and  representatives  of  several 
departments. 

223.  ADVANCED  PLANNING  DESIGN    (5)  .     Prerequisite,  Planning  220. 
Studies  of  specific  problems  in   urban   centers.    Areas   are   selected   and   studied 

with  a  view  to  determining  the  social,  economic,  and  physical  implications  of  2 
redevelopment  program  in  relation  to  recent  redevelopment  legislation. 

Fall  or  winter  quarter.  Messrs.  Webb,  Parker,  and  representatives  of  severa 
departments. 

224.  STATE  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING  (5)  . 

Research  on  and  analysis  of  state  and  regional  problems  and  planning. 
Winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Blackwell,   Odum,  and  Vance. 

230.  PLANNING  LEGISLATION   AND   ADMINISTRATION    (3)  . 

Enabling  legislation  for  planning:  urban,  rural,  and  county  zoning;  subdivisior 
and  other  land  use  controls;  urban  redevelopment  law;  housing  legislation;  anc 
limited  access  highway  legislation. 

Three  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Institute  of  Government. 

240.  PLANNING  INTERNSHIP  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  six  required  courses  in  thi 
City  and  Regional  Planning  curriculum. 

One  quarter's  work  in  an  approved  planning  office  or  agencv  under  competen 
supervision.  During  this  period  the  student  is  required  to  submit  monthly  report 
to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Any  quarter.  Mr.  Parker. 

m 

310.  PLANNING  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (5)  . 

Field  research  and  study  on  selected  planning  problems  under  special  guidano 
of  a  member  of  the  staff. 

Any  quarter.  Messrs.  Parker,  Webb,  Demerath,  and  representatives  of  severa 
departments. 

320.  THESIS    (5)  . 

Study  and  presentation  of  a  planning  project  selected  by  the  student  and  ap 
proved  by  the  Department.  Credit  is  given  for  this  course  upon  acceptance  of  th 
thesis. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

Approved  Courses  from  Which  the  Four  Departmental  Electives 
May  Be  Selected 

Department  of  Economics 

111.  Resources  and  Technics  in  World  Economy 

135.  Economic  History 

141.  Public  Finance 

143.  Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance 

151.  Transportation 

153.  Public  Utilities 

211.  Advanced  Commodity  Economics 
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341.  Research  Course  in  Public  Finance 

399.  Seminar 

)epartment  of  Political  Science 

101.  Public  Administration 

132.  American  Municipal  Government 

191.  Public  Finance 

193.  Problems  in  State  and  Local  Finance 

210.  Public  Administration  of  Resources 

225.  Administrative  Organization  and  Management 

331.  Problems  in  Public  Administration 

341.  Seminar  Course 

-epartment  of  Sociology 

110.  Rural  Land  Planning  and  Land  Economics 

154.  Contemporary  Society 

•  168.  The  City 

169.  The  Industrial  Community 

I1  174.  Community  Leadership 

I    176.  Recreation  Planning  and  Research 

I    181.  Regional  Sociology  of  the  South 

\  i  186.  Population 

I    218.  Human  Ecology 

|    327,  328,  329.     Graduate  Research  Seminar 


*DEPARTMENT  OF  CLASSICS 

rofessors:  B.  L.  Ullman,  J.  P.  Harland,  P.  H.  Epps 

ssociate  Professor:   Walter  Allen,  Jr. 

ssistant  Professor:  A.  I.  Suskin 

art-time  Instructors:  Charles  Henderson,  Jr.,  Helen  B.  Lanneau, 

Paul  Pascal,  Priscilla  W.  Sutherland 
eaching  Fellow:  Francis  L.  Newton 
raduate  Assistant:  Hubert  H.  Harper,  Jr. 

GREEK 

Students  interested  in  having  their  undergraduate  major  in  Greek 
ould  consult  the  Department  in  the  last  quarter  of  their  sophomore 
.ar.  Six  courses  are  required  in  addition  to  Greek  4. 


'Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  Latin  in  high  school  should  read  the  statement  on  page   134. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

•1-2.  ELEMENTARY  GREEK   (5  each). 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.    Messrs.  Epps,  Henderson. 

|3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  GREEK   (5  each)  . 
Spring  and  jail  quarters.  Mr.  Epps. 

14.  ELEMENTARY  GREEK  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  (No  credit)  . 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

|21-22.  ADVANCED  GREEK   (5  each).  Prerequisite,  Greek  4  or  equivalent. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Mr.  Epps. 

Note:    Students  so  desiring  may  substitute  Greek  88  for  Greek  21  or  22. 

80.  HOMER,  ILIAD  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

82.  PLATO   (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

88.  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT    (5) .    Prerequisite,  Greek  4  or  equivalent. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

112.  HOMER,  ODYSSEY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
One  quarter.   Mr.  Epps. 

153.  GREEK  TRAGEDY   (in  Greek)     (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalen 

One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

154.  GREEK  COMEDY    (in  Greek)     (5).    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalen 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

158.  GREEK    NEW    TESTAMENT     (5)  .     Prerequisite,    Greek    22. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

171.  GREEK  HISTORIANS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

181.  GREEK  ORATORS    (5).    Prerequisite,   Greek  22   or  equivalent. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

182.  PLATO    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Greek  22  or  equivalent. 

One  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

213.  HELLENIC  LITERATURE  AND  ITS  HISTORICAL  SETTING    (5)  . 

One  quarter,  on  application.   Mr.  Harland. 

296.  GREEK  EPIGRAPHY  (5)  .   Prerequisite,  a  reading  knowledge  of  Greek. 
One  quarter,  on  application.   Mr.  Harland. 

301-302-303.  GREEK  SEMINAR  (5  each)  . 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters,  on  application.    Messrs.  Harland  and  Epps. 


•Two  quarters  of  Greek  or  Latin  or  mathematics  must  be  taken  by  each  candidate  for  t 
degree  of   A.B. 

t  Any  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  elective  credit  if  the  language  requireme 
has   already   been   satisfied. 
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For  additional  courses  see  below  under  Courses  Requiring  No 
Knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Language  and  under  Comparative 
Literature.  Attention  is  called  also  to  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Linguistics. 

*LATIN 

Students  interested  in  having  their  undergraduate  major  in  Latin 
should  consult  the  Department  in  the  last  quarter  of  their  sophomore 
year.    Six  courses  are  required  in  addition  to  Latin  22. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

fl-2.  ELEMENTARY  LATIN  (5  each)  . 

1:  Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  2:  Fall,  ivinter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Messrs.  Suskin,  Henderson,  Newton,  Pascal;   Misses  Sutherland,  Lanneau. 

f+3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  LATIN    (5  each)  . 
Freshman  and  sophomore  elective. 

3:  Fall,  ivinter,  and  spririg  quarters.  4:  Fall,  ivinter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Messrs.  Suskin,  Henderson;   Misses  Sutherland,  Lanneau. 

14.  RAPID  READING  IN  LATIN    (5)  . 

May  be  taken  with  or  without  credit  by  those  who  wish  to  refresh  their  ability 
to  read  Latin  prose.    Class  needs  will  determine  selection  of  authors. 
i        One  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 

•21-22.  ADVANCED  LATIN    (5  each)  .    Prerequisite,  three  or  four  units  of  high 
i  school  Latin,  or  Latin  3-4. 

Selections  from  Latin  prose,  chiefly  Livy  and  Horace. 
Freshman  and  sophomore  elective. 

21:  Fall  and  spring  quarters;  22:  Fall  and  winter  quarters.    Messrs.  Allen,  Suskin. 

51.  CICERO'S  LETTERS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 

52.  ROMAN  SATIRE  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Suskin. 

53.  LATIN  LYRIC  POETRY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Suskin. 

71.  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
On  application.   Mr.  Ullman. 

Note:  Courses  in  Directed  Teaching  of  High  School  Latin  and  in 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Latin  will  be  found 
under  the  School  of  Education. 


*  See  note  on  the  major  and  teacher  training  under  Department  of  Classics, 
t  Two  quarters   of  Greek  or   Latin   or   mathematics   must   be   taken    by   each    candidate   for   the 
degree  of   A.B. 

t  Any  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  elective  credit  if  the  language  requirement 
j  has  already  been   satisfied. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  ROMAN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE,  TACITUS  (5).  Prerequisite, 
Latin  22. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 

102.  ROMAN  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE,  PLAUTUS  AND  TERENCE  (5). 
Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 

One  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

103.  PROSE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
One  quarter.   Mr.  Suskin. 

104.  CICERO:  POLITICAL  CAREER  AND  WORKS  (5) .   Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
The  course  will  deal  with  Cicero's  Letters  or  Orations,  as  determined  by   the 

needs  of  the  class. 

One  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 

105.  THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

106.  LUCRETIUS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Ullman. 

107.  LATIN  COMPOSITION  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 

108.  MARTIAL  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

109.  CICERO:  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

110.  MEDIEVAL  LATIN  (5).  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 

Reading  of  selections  from  representative  writers  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

112.  ROMAN  ELEGY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

113.  LIVY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Suskin. 

117.  VIRGIL  (5).  Prerequisite,  Latin  22. 

One  quarter.   Mr.  Ullman. 

121.  PETRONIUS    (5)  . 

The  relation  of  Petronius  to  satire  and  to  the  development  of  the  novel;  intro- 
duction to  Vulgar  Latin.   Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Ullman. 

131.  LATIN  WRITERS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  (5).  Prerequisite, 
Latin  22. 

Reading  of  selections  beginning  with  Dante  and  Petrarch,  with  some  considera- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  Renaissance. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

202.  LATIN  EPIGRAPHY  (5)  . 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 


I 
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203.  LATIN  PALEOGRAPHY  (5) . 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

301-302-303.  LATIN  SEMINAR  (5  each)  . 
Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Mr.  Ullman. 

310.  THESIS  COURSE  (5)  . 
Any  quarter.  Mr.  Ullman. 

CLASSICS 

(Courses  Requiring  No  Knowledge  of  the  Greek  or 
Latin  Language) 

The  following  courses  in  classical  literature  and  civilization  are 
especially  designed  to  supply  the  necessary  foundation  for  those  who, 
without  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  wish  a  broader 
culture,  or  plan  to  specialize  in  modern  literature,  history,  art,  etc. 
When  properly  approved,  they  will  be  allowed  to  count  as  part  of 
the  major  requirement  in  other  departments.  They  may  be  taken  also 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  minor  in  literature.  Courses  31  and 
32  may  be  substituted  for  English  3  and  4  by  students  taking  a  modern 
foreign  language.   See  also  under  Comparative  Literature. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

31.  GREEK  LITERATURE  (5). 

A  general  survey   in   which   selections   from   the   more   important   authors   are 
read. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.  Mr.  Epps. 

32.  LATIN  LITERATURE  (5)  . 

A   general  survey  in   which   selections   from    the   more   important   authors    are 
read. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Suskin. 

61.  GREEK  LITERATURE  (5). 

A  survey  of  the  major  authors  and  their  contributions  to  modern  thought  and 
literary  forms. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.   Mr.  Epps. 

62.  LATIN  LITERATURE  (5)  . 

A  survey  of  the  major  authors  and  their  contributions  to  modern  thought  and 
literary  forms. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Suskin. 

75.  GREEK  CIVILIZATION  (5) . 

The  achievements  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  their  contributions  to  the  modern 
world  in  art,  architecture,  medicine,  science,  politics,  education,  theater,  religion,  etc. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Harland. 

76.  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION  (5)  . 

Roman  public  and  private  life,  manners,  and  ideals;  buildings,  living  conditions, 
commerce,  religion,  government,  art,  etc. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 
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77.  GREEK  MYTHOLOGY  (5)  . 

An  introduction  to  mythology,  followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  cycles  of 
myths  which  developed  in  ancient  Greece.  Illustrations  from  sculpture  and  vase- 
paintings. 

One  quarter.   Mr.  Harland. 

85.  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  BIBLE  (5)  . 

Biblical  history  in  the  light  of  excavations  in  Palestine  and  the  ancient  Near  East. 
The  art  and  civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Harland. 

91.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  (5)  . 

The  art  and  architecture  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
Near  East. 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Harland. 

92.  GREEK  ARCHAEOLOGY  (5)  . 

The  historical  development  of  the  art  of  Greece  from  the  Bronze  Age  through 
the  historical  period.    Greek  architecture,  painting,  and  the  other  arts. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Harland. 

93.  GREEK  SCULPTURE  (5)  . 

The  development  of  Greek  sculpture  as  one  phase  of  the  civilization  of  the 
ancient  Hellenes. 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Harland. 

95.  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  (5)  . 

The  architecture  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  with  emphasis  on 
the  contributions  made  by  these  lands  to  modern  architecture. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Harland. 

97.  ROMAN  ART  (5)  . 

The  arts  of  Rome,  particularly  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  preceded 
by  a  survey  of  Etruscan  and  Hellenic  art  and  their  influence  on  Rome. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Harland. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  EPIC  (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 

107.  GREEK  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE  (5). 
Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Allen. 

109.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE    (History  109)     (5) 
The   study   in   English    translation   of   selections    from    Herodotus,    Thucydides, 

Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others,  with  consideration  of  their  literary  qualities  and  their 

reliability  as  historians. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Allen. 

114.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  COMEDY  (5)  . 

One  quarter.  Messrs.  Epps,  Allen. 

176.  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION  (5)  . 

One  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 

193.  HELLENIC  ART  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Archaeology  92  or  93,  or  Greek  75, 
or  Greek  history. 

One  quarter,  on  application.  Mr.  Harland. 
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195.  THE    AEGEAN    CIVILIZATION     (5)  .     Prerequisite,    Archaeology    91,    or 
ancient  history. 

One  quarter,  on  application.  Mr.  Harland. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

221.  ARCHAEOLOGY:  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ATHENS,  OLYMPIA,  AND  DEL- 
PHI (5)  .  Ability  to  read  Greek  desirable. 
One  quarter,  on  application.  Mr.  Harland. 

291.  ARCHAEOLOGY   OF   THE   ANCIENT   NEAR   EAST    (5).    Prerequisite, 
Archaeology  91,  or  courses  in  ancient  history  of  the  Near  East. 

One  quarter,  on  application.  Mr.  Harland. 

292.  HELLENIC  ARCHITECTURE   (5) .   Prerequisite,  Archaeology  91  or  92  or 
93  or  ancient  history. 

One  quarter,  on  application.  Mr.  Harland. 

293.  HELLENIC   SCULPTURE    (5)  .     Prerequisite,    Archaeology    92    or   93,    or 
Greek  75,  or  ancient  history. 

One  quarter,  on  application.  Mr.  Harland. 

298.  ROMAN  ARCHAEOLOGY   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Archaeology  91,  92,  93. 
One  quarter,  on  request.  Mr.  Harland. 


COMMERCE 

(See  Economics  and  Commerce) 


CURRICULUM  IN  COMPARATIVE  LINGUISTICS 

Dean  W.  W.  Pierson,  Chairman 
Professors:  G.  S.  Lane,  Secretary,  U.  T.  Holmes,  N.  E.  Eliason,  R.  S. 
Boggs,  R.  W.  Linker 

This  curriculum  intends  to  organize  the  facilities  for  the  study 
of  comparative  linguistics  which  are  already  offered  by  the  various 
departments  of  the  University  in  the  form  of  historical  and  compara- 
tive grammar  courses;  and,  in  addition,  it  fills  certain  gaps  which 
would  otherwise  obviously  present  themselves  to  a  graduate  student 
who  might  desire  to  devote  himself  seriously  to  any  particular  branch 
of  Indo-European  linguistics.  Under  special  circumstances,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  secretary  of  the  curriculum,  an  undergraduate  major 
is  allowed. 

Students  with  an  undergraduate  major  in  any  department  of 
language  and  literature  are  eligible  to  take  work  in  this  curriculum 
with  a  view  to  becoming  candidates  for  higher  degrees.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  and  one  classical  language  is 
required  of  candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  comparative  linguistics. 
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From  both  a  cultural  and  practical  viewpoint,  it  is  advisable  that  a 
student  should  not  detach  his  linguistic  studies  too  completely  from 
those  in  literature. 

The  curriculum  draws  upon  the  library  facilities,  as  well  as  the 
faculties,  of  the  departments  in  language  of  the  University.    These    : 
include  the  essential  handbooks,  monographs,  and  linguistic  periodi-    ; 
cals  of  the  special  fields.    In  addition,  through  recent  appropriations 
for  linguistics,  fundamental  works  in  Sanskrit,  Slavic,  and  the  more 
general   aspects  of  Indo-European   comparative  grammar  have   been    ] 
acquired. 

Attention  is  called  to  courses  in  paleography  and  epigraphy  in 
the  Department  of  Classics  for  which  credit  in  linguistics  may  be 
given  under  particular  circumstances. 

General 

101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE    (5).    Prerequisite, 
one   classical   language    and    one    modern    language. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Lane. 

103.  THE  INDO-EUROPEANS  (5)  . 

One  quarter,  on  demand.   Mr.  Lane. 

105.  CELTIC:  OLD  IRISH   (5)  .   See  under  Romance  Languages    (French) . 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Holmes. 

106.  CELTIC:  WELSH  (5)  . 

One  quarter,  on  demand.   Mr.  Holmes. 

Ill,  112,  113.  SANSKRIT    (5  each). 
Through  the  year.  Mr.  Lane. 

201,  202,  203.  ADVANCED  SANSKRIT  (5  each)  . 
Through  the  year,  on  demand.  Mr.  Lane. 

204.  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  (5)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter,  on  demand.  Mr.  Lane. 

206.  LITHUANIAN  (5)  . 

Winter  quarter,  on  demand.   Mr.  Lane. 

207.  CHURCH  SLAVIC  (5)  . 

Spring  quarter,  on  demand.  Mr.  Lane. 

361,  362,  363.  SEMINAR  IN  LINGUISTICS  (5  each)  . 
Through  the  year.  Staff. 

English  Linguistics 

101.  OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READING  (5)  . 

Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Eliason. 

170.  MODERN  ENGLISH  (5). 

Summer  quarter.   Mr.  Eliason. 
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201.  BEOWULF  (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.   Mr,  Eliason. 

202.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH  (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Coffman  (of  the  Department  of  English) . 

204.  HISTORY   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE    (5)  .    Prerequisite,    English 
01  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Eliason. 


Germanic  Linguistics 

161.  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN   LANGUAGE    (German   161)     (5). 
One  quarter,  on  demand.  Mr.  Lane. 

221.  GOTHIC  (German  221)    (5) . 
Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Lane. 

222.  OLD  HIGH  GERMAN  (German  222)    (5)  . 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Lane. 

223.  COMPARATIVE  GERMANIC  GRAMMAR    (German  223)     (5)  . 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Lane. 

232.  OLD  SAXON  (German  232)    (5)  . 
One  quarter,  on  demand.  Mr.  Lane. 

233,  234.  OLD  NORSE  (German  233,  234)    (5  each)  . 
Two  quarters,  on  demand.   Mr.  Lane. 

235,  236.  MIDDLE   HIGH   GERMAN    (German   235,   236)     (5   each)  . 
Two  quarters,  on  demand.  Mr.  Jente. 

Romance  Linguistics 

126.  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  French  72. 
Winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Holmes,  Linker. 

220.  VULGAR  LATIN  (5)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Mr.  Flolmes. 

221,  222,  223.  OLD  FRENCH  (5  each) . 
Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Mr.  Holmes. 

225.  PROVENCAL  (5)  . 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Holmes. 

221.  OLD  ITALIAN  (5). 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Holmes. 

221,  222.  OLD  SPANISH  (5  each)  . 
Fall  and  winter  quarters.   Mr.  Boggs. 

370.  MINOR  ROMANCE  TONGUES  (5)  . 

Five  hours  a  iveek,  spring  quarter,  on  demand.  Mr.  Holmes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 

Professors:    H.   R.   Huse,   Acting   Chairman,   Hardin    Craig,    U.   T. 

Holmes,  Jr.,  A.  C.  Howell,  R.  P.  Bond,  S.  A.  Stoudemire,  W.  L, 

Wiley,  P.  H.  Epps,  R.  S.  Boggs 
Associate  Professors:  W.  P.  Friederich,  Walter  Allen,  R.  W.  Linker 
Assistant  Professors:  A.  I.  Susktn,  Kai  Jurgensen 

An  undergraduate  major  in  the  department  consists  normally  oi 
six  to  eight  courses,  two  of  which  must  be  in  the  classics.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  substitute  courses  in  the  original  languages  whenever 
possible.  The  following  are  recommended  particularly:  Greek  80,  82. 
181;  Latin  51,  53,  101,  104,  106;  English  50,  70,  84,  99,  125;  French 
71,  72,  109,  115,  161,  181,  191;  Spanish  71,  72,  110,  115,  116,  131,  132; 
German  109,  111,  115,  131,  141,  151;  Italian  131,  132,  161. 

Literature  In  English  Translation 
Courses  for  Undergraduates 

61.  GREEK  LITERATURE  (5). 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.   Mr.  Epps. 

62.  LATIN  LITERATURE  (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.   Mr.  DeWitt. 

65.  ORIENTAL  LITERATURE  (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Holmes. 

87.  LITERARY  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BIBLE  (Religion  87)    (5)  . 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Howell. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

117.  CERVANTES  (5). 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Stoudemire. 

135.  FRENCH  CLASSICISM  (5)  . 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Wiley. 

137.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE  (5)  . 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Friederich. 

155.  GOETHE  (5)  . 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Friederich. 

156.  DANTE  (5)  . 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Huse. 

Comparative  Courses 
Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  EPIC  (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Allen. 
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107.  GREEK  DRAMATIC  LITERATURE  (5)  . 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  DeWitt. 

162.  MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA  (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Jurgensen. 

163.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  (5)  . 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Bond  or  Mr.  Lyons. 

170.  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Linker. 

173.  MEDIEVAL  ROMANCE  (5) . 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Craig. 

175.  RENAISSANCE  AND  BAROQUE  (5) . 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Friederich. 

177.  CLASSICISM  AND  PRE-ROMANTICISM  (5) 

Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Friederich. 

185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLKLORE  (5)  . 

Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Boggs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART 

'rofessors:  Samuel  Selden,  *Paul  Green,  R.  B.  Sharpe,  Earl  Wynn 

Associate  Professors:  H.  E.  Davis,  J.  W.  Parker 

Assistant  Professors:  Foster  Fitz-Simons,  Edward  Freed,  Kai  Jurgen- 
sen, R.  L.  Gault,  Jane  Grills 

nstructors:  Irene  Smart,  Rhoda  Hunter,  Robert  Schenkkan 

/isiting  Lecturer:  Walter  Prichard  Eaton 

Assistants:  Gordon  R.  Bennett,  James  Byrd,  Francis  M.  Casey, 
Suzanne  M.  Davis,  Samuel  Hirsch,  Estelle  B.  Ritchie,  Mark 
R.  Sumner 

Admission  to  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  presupposes  the 
:ompletion  of  the  work  of  the  General  College  in  this  institution  or 
>f  equivalent  work  done  elsewhere. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art  are  designed  to 
;ive  the  student  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
lrama  and  intensive  training  in  all  phases  of  theatre  work,  from  the 
writing  of  the  play  to  the  complete  presentation  before  an  audience. 

Intensive  study  and  research  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  art  are 
nade  effective  through  introductory  and  advanced  lecture  courses, 
he  seminar,  and  supervised  practice  work  in  theatre  technique.  The 
ibrary  resources  for  the  student  of  dramatic  literature  and  of  the 
ustory  of  the  theatre  include  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  col- 
ection  of  critical  and  technical  works  and  plays  of  all  periods. 


*  Absent  on   leave. 
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Practical  training  for  the  student  of  playwriting,  acting,  directing 
and  technical  work  is  provided  by  the  production  unit  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Dramatic  Art,  The  Carolina  Playmakers.  The  Playmaker; 
Theatre  building,  the  Koch  Memorial  Forest  Theatre,  and  the  scene 
shop  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  the  student  to  test  theory  with 
practice,  in  both  experimental  and  public  performances. 

Requirements  for  a  Major:  A  student  choosing  dramatic  art  a; 
his  major  field  should  take  a  minimum  of  eighteen  full  courses  dis 
tributed  as  follows: 

Seven  to  ten  courses  in  dramatic  art: 

One  course  in  Voice  Training  (40)  . 

One  course  in  Technical  Laboratory  (69)  . 

One  course  in  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre  (150)  . 
At  least  two  courses  in  dramatic  literature  from  History  of  the  Theatre    (160) 

Continental  Drama  before  Ibsen    (161) ,  Modern  Continental   Drama    (162) 

British  and  American  Drama  of  the  Twentieth  Century    (164) . 
At  least  two  courses  in  theatre  arts  from  61,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  70,  71,  74,  75,  85 

155,  156,  157,  and  193. 
Four  to  seven  courses  in  allied  departments  of  the  Division  of  the  Humanities 

to  be  taken  after  conference  with  the  departmental  adviser. 
Four    to   seven    courses    from    other    divisions. 

Students  interested  in  reading  for  honors  in  drama  should  consul! 
the  regulations  governing  the  honors  program  of  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities. 

Students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  must  include  in  theii 
undergraduate  program  one  course  in  playwriting  and  one  in  acting 
Those  who  intend  to  take  the  advanced  course  in  Staging  Methods 

(202)   should  see  the  prerequisites  for  that  course. 

i 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

40.  VOICE  TRAINING   (5)  .  Open  to  dramatic  art  majors  only.  See  English  40. 

Improvement  of  the  voice  as  a  speaking  and  reading  instrument  and  the  study 
and  application  of  a  true  American  diction. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Fee  for  materials. 
$1.50.  Mr.  Wynn. 

61.  ACTING    (5).  Registration  is  limited  to  20. 

A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  practice  for  the  actor. 

Fall  or  winter  quarter.    Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.   Fitz-Simons. 

63.  PLAY  DIRECTION    (5).   Prerequisite,  Dramatic  Art  61. 

Registration  is  limited.  Before  registering  for  this  course,  students  must  secure 
the  permission  of  Professor  Selden.  Students  training  for  teaching  who  wish  to 
take  this  course  to  complete  a  minor  program  in  dramatic  art  should  consult 
their  advisers.  (A  student  cannot  receive  degree  credit  for  both  this  course  and 
Dramatic  Art  193.) 
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:     The  theory  and  practice  of  play  directing. 

Spring  quarter.   Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Messrs.  Fitz-Simons,  Selden. 

:      *64.  SCENERY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  PAINTING    (5)  . 

Elementary  theory  and  practice  in  the  construction  and  painting  of  scenery 
or  the  stage. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring  quarter.  Fee  for 
naterials,  $2.00.  Mr.  Davis. 

;      *65.  STAGE  LIGHTING   (5)  . 

Elementary  theory  and  practice  in  stage  lighting,  including  the  choice  of  equip- 
aent  and  its  control  in  the  theatre. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Fee  for  ma- 
erials,   $2.00.     Mr.    Davis. 

•66.  STAGE  DESIGN    (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Dramatic  Art  64. 

The  history  of,  and  elementary  theory  and  practice  in,  the  designing  of  scenery 
or  the  stage,  through  the  preliminary  sketch,  the  model,  and  the  working  drawings. 
,     Spring  quarter.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.  Mr.  Gault. 

:     67.  COSTUMING  (5) . 

The  designing  and  making  of  stage  costumes  with  some  consideration  of  make-up. 
■  One  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Fee  for 
laterials,  $2.00.  Mrs.  Smart. 

69.  TECHNICAL  LABORATORY  (5) . 

Required  of  all  majors  in  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Art,  and  limited  to  them. 
Practical  technical  work  on  the  stage  and  in  the  scene  and  costume  shops. 
One  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  or  spring  quarter. 

lessrs.  Davis  and  Gault  and  Mrs.  Smart. 

[ 

70.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO  (5)  .  See  Radio  70. 

A  survey  course  covering  the  organization  and  operation  of  stations  and  net- 
works, participating  organizations,  the  audience,  the  program,  the  servicing  of 
i  rograms,  and  broadcasting  to  schools. 

Fall  or  spring  quarter.    Miss  Hunter  and  guest  lecturers. 

71.  SPEAKING  AND  ACTING  FOR  THE  MICROPHONE  (5).  See  Radio  71. 
)pen  to  dramatic  art,  radio  and  journalism  majors  only. 

An  introduction  to  speaking  and  acting  for  an  aural  medium;  lectures,  discussion 
nd  laboratories. 
L     Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.   Fee  for 
materials,  $2.00.  Mr.  Wynn. 

74.  DRAMATIC  SCRIPT-WRITING  FOR  RADIO  (5)  .  See  Radio  74.  Open 
' )  dramatic  art,  radio  and  journalism  majors  only. 

A  study  of  some  basic  forms  of  radio  unit  drama,  including  dramatic-narrative 
nd  documentary   drama,   both   original   and   in   adaptation. 
Fall  or  spring  quarter.  Mr.  Schenkkan. 

75.  RADIO  PRODUCTION  (5)  .  See  Radio  75.  Open  to  dramatic  art,  radio 
nd  journalism  majors  only.  Prerequisite,  Dramatic  Art  70  or  71. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  direction  and  production  of  talk, 
usical  and  simple  dramatic  programs  with  emphasis  on  those  basic  principles 
hich  underlie  all  radio  directing. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring  quarter.  Fee  for 
aterials,  $2.00.  Miss  Grills. 


*  Those  enrolled  will  be  expected  to  assist  with   the  technical  work   in   the  productions   of  the 
urolina  Playmakers. 
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85.  ELEMENTARY   MOTION   PICTURE   PRODUCTION     (5)  . 

Registration  is  limited  to  15  and  restricted  to  dramatic  art  and  radio  majors. 
Before  registering  for  this  course,  students  must  secure  the  permission  of  Professor 
Freed. 

An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the  basic  principles  of  writing,  producing, 
and  directing  the  sound  screen  play. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours,  winter  quarter.  Fee  for  materials,  $2.00. 
Mr.  Freed. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

150.  SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE  THEATRE  (5)  . 

A  studv  of  the  literary  and  stage  history  of  about   12  representative  plays. 

Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Jurgensen. 

155.  PLAYWRITING   AND    EXPERIMENTAL   PRODUCTION    I    (5)  . 

A  practical  course  in  playwriting  and  the  experimental  production  of  stage  plays. 
Fall   quarter.    Fee   for   experimental   production,   $3.00.     Messrs.   Eaton,   Selden, 
Davis,  Parker,  Jurgensen. 

156.  PLAYWRITING   AND    EXPERIMENTAL    PRODUCTION    II     (5). 
The  principles  of  dramatic  construction  and  practice  in   the  writing  and  pro- 
duction of  one-act  plavs. 

Winter  quarter.  Fee  for  experimental  production,  $3.00.  Messrs.  Eaton,  Selden, 
Parker,  Jurgensen. 

157.  PLAYWRITING   AND   EXPERIMENTAL   PRODUCTION   III    (5)  . 

Practice  in  writing  one-act  and  full-length  plays  for  the  stage  with  experi- 
mental and  public  productions. 

Spring  quarter.  Fee  for  experimental  production,  $3.00.  Messrs.  Selden,  Davis, 
Parker,  Jurgensen. 

160.  HISTORY  OF  THE  THEATRE  (5). 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  theatre,  its  place  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  its  changing  relations  to  social  conditions. 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Jurgensen. 

161.  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA  BEFORE  IBSEN  (5)  . 

A  general  survey  of  the  drama  and  the  theatre  from  Aeschylus  to  Goethe. 
Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Jurgensen. 

162.  MODERN  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA   (5)  .   See  Comparative  Literature  162. 
A  study  of  representative  plays  of  the  modern  period  from  Ibsen  to  Sartre. 
Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Jurgensen. 

164.  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

(5)  .  See  English  164. 

A  survey  of  dramatic  movements  and  writers  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Sharpe. 

193.  TEACHING  DRAMATIC  ART  (5)  . 

An  intensive  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  production  and  the 
organization  of  dramatic  programs  and  courses,  for  high  school  teachers.  (A 
student  who  has  already  taken  Dramatic  Art  63  cannot  receive  degree  credit  for 
this  course.) 

Spring  quarter.    Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Parker. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  PLAY  DIRECTING,  ADVANCED  (5).  Prerequisite,  Dramatic  Art  61  and 
63,  or  equivalent  training  in  acting  and  directing. 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  training  of  actors  and  in  directing. 
Spri?ig  quarter.    Fee  for  materials,  $3.00.    Mr.  Selden. 

202.  STAGING  METHODS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Dramatic  Art  64,  65,  66,  and  a 
course  in  freehand  drawing  and  painting  or  equivalent  training  in  designing  and 
technical  practice. 

Individual  instruction  in  the  designing  and  planning  of  stage  scenery  and 
lighting  and  in  theatre  engineering. 

Winter  quarter.   Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Davis. 

203.  TECHNICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  PLAYWRITING  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Dra- 
matic Art  155,  156  or  157. 

i      An  advanced  course  in  the  principles  of  writing  the  full-length  play.    A  study 
-of  the  organization  of  materials,  the  development  of  the  scenario,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  completed  script. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Eaton. 

•'      299.  THEATRE  WORKSHOP  (3  to  12  hours  course  credit,  not  toward  a  degree) . 

Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students  who  have  already   secured   a 

'bachelor's   or   master's   degree.     Before    registering    for    this    course,    students    must 

secure  the  special  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.    The  Staff  of  The 

Carolina  Playmakers. 

J       325.  SEMINAR  IN  MODERN  DRAMA    (5)  .    See  English  325. 

Research  in  dramatic  literature,  theatrical  history,  and  staging  methods. 
I       Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Sharpe,  Selden. 

340.  SPECIAL  READINGS    (5)  . 

Research   in   a   special   field   of  modern   drama   or   the   history   of   the   theatre. 
■This  course  may  not  be  repeated  for  credit.    Mr.  Selden. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE 

Professors:  J.  B.  Woosley,  D.  D.  Carroll,  E.  E.  Peacock,  R.  J.  M. 

.  Hobbs,  C.  P.  Spruill,  G.  T.  Schwenning,  Clarence  Heer,  H.  D. 
Wolf,  D.  H.  Buchanan,  M.  S.  Heath,  D.  J.  Cowden,  R.  S.  Win- 
slow,  J.  M.  Lear,  R.  P.  Calhoon,  P.  N.  Guthrie,  C.  H.  McGregor, 

-       J.  E.  Dykstra,  C.  S.  Logsdon 

Associate  Professors:  O.  T.  Mouzon,  C.  C.  Carter,  F.  J.  Kottke,  A.  G. 
Sadler,  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  C.  D.  Blaine,  G.  E.  Lent,  G.  A. 
Barrett,  J.  T.  O'Neil,  Clarence  Philbrook,  R.  W.  Crutchfield, 

;       L.  D.  Ashby,  D.  M.  McGill,  L.  F.  Morrison 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Y.  Durand,  T.  M.  Stanback,  Jr. 

3  Lecturers:  F.  Gutmann,  *A.  C  Gaskill,  J.  S.  Floyd,  A.  W.  Pierpont, 
G.  M.  Woodward,  M.  A.  Hartman 


*  Resigned  January   1,  1949. 
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Instructors:  J.  M.  Waller,  J.  W.  Kennedy,  C.  L.  Cochran,  L.  A.  Bar- 
clay, L.  N.  Hand,  Jr.,  R.  W.  Pfouts,  E.  W.  Schadt,  J.  H.  D. 
Spencer,  C.  C.  Thompson,  H.  H.  Mitchell,  R.  S.  Brantley,  W.  E. 
Loftin,  Rogers  C.  Wade 

Teaching  Fellows:  I.  C.  Castles,  I.  N.  Reynolds 

For  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  a  major  in  economics: 

1.  Six  (6)  full  quarter  advanced  courses  in  economics,  including 
Economics  81  and  Economics  170,  are  required;  and  seven  (7)  full 
quarter  advanced  courses  in  economics  may  be  taken. 

a)  Economics  31  and  32  should  be  taken  while  in  the  General 
College,  as  these  basic  courses  are  prerequisites  for  the  six  (6) 
required  advanced  courses.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  in  Economics  31  and 
32  is  expected  as  a  condition  of  admission  to  a  program  leading  to  a 
major  in  Economics. 

b)  Mathematics  7  and  9  or  R,  7x,  and  9  should  be  taken  while 
in  the  General  College  as  these  courses  are  prerequisites  for  Economics 
170.  In  special  cases  Mathematics  8  may  be  substituted  for  Math- 
ematics 9. 

c)  Economics  41  should  not  be  taken,  as  credit  toward  the  major 
will  not  be  given  for  this  course. 

2.  From  five  (5)  to  seven  (7)  full  quarter  allied  courses  within 
the  Division  of  Social  Sciences  are  required.  With  the  permission  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  courses  in  commerce,  not  to  exceed  three 
in  number,  may  be  counted  as  allied  courses. 

3.  From  five  (5)  to  seven  (7)  full  quarter  non-divisional  courses 
within  the  Division  of  Humanities  and  Natural  Sciences  are  required. 

4.  A  minimum  total  of  eighteen  (18)  full  quarter  divisional  and 
non-divisional  courses  in  addition  to  those  necessary  for  admission 
to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  are  required. 

ECONOMICS 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

31-32.  GENERAL  ECONOMICS  (5  each  quarter)  .  Not  open  to  freshmen. 
Sophomore  elective. 

The  organization  and  underlying  principles  of  modern  economic  life.  The 
production,  exchange,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth,  and  auxiliary 
economic  problems. 

Every  quarter.  Messrs.  Spruill,  Buchanan,  Heath,  Lear,  Kottke,  and  other 
members  of  the  staff. 

41.  RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIES  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  Geography  38  or 
equivalent  and  Economics  31  or  equivalent.  Not  open  to  economics  majors. 
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A  functional  study  of  the  availability  of  agricultural  and  industrial  resources. 
jThe  social  and  economic  problems  related  to  the  appraisal  and  utilization  of  world 
Resources. 

Every  quarter.    Messrs.   Mouzon,   Thompson. 

61.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS   (5)  .   Not  open  to  freshmen  or  sophomores. 

For  juniors  and  seniors  not  majoring  in  economics  who  desire  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  American  economic  system  and  the  structure  and  functioning 
if  its   characteristic   institutions. 

Every  quarter.    Mr.  Heer. 

I.     81.  MONEY  AND  BANKING    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 
;     The   functional   operation   of   the   American    monetary   system.     The   value   of 

Qoney,  with  particular  reference  to  growing  influences  exerted  by  banks  upon  our 

redit  structure. 
I]     Every  quarter,    Messrs.  Gutmann,  Floyd,  Woodward. 

!     111.  RESOURCES    AND    TECHNICS     (5).     Prerequisite,    Economics    31-32    or 
equivalent. 

The  impact  of  technics  upon  international  resources.  The  nature  of  resources, 

esources  and  production,  basic  international  agricultural  and  industrial  resources, 

nd  international  resource  interdependence. 
I      Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Mouzon. 

•'     124.  PRINCIPLES    OF    MARKETING     (5)  .     Prerequisite,    Economics    31-32    or 
quivalent. 

Marketing   organization    and   methods   with   emphasis   on    the   social    and   eco- 
tomic  aspects  of  distribution.    Consumer  problems,   marketing   functions   and   in- 
'titutions,  marketing  methods  and  policies. 

Every  quarter.    Messrs.  McGregor,  Blaine,  Kirkpatrick,  Stanback,  Pierpont. 

131.  ECONOMIC  THEORY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 
I  The  analytical  devices  basic  to  the  field  of  economics.  The  forces  determining 
Jelative  prices  of  products  and  of  productive  services.  The  role  of  competition  in 
'ae  planning  of  social-economic  affairs. 

Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Spruill,  Philbrook. 

135.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY    (5) .    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  economic  developments  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.    Emphasis 
j)i  placed  upon  comparative  economic  conditions  and  developments  and  their  rela- 
ion  to  the  political  and  cultural  movements. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Buchanan. 

137.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  ORIENT  SINCE  1800    (5). 

A  study  of  traditional  economic  life  and  modern  economic  developments  in 
apan,  China,  and  India.  Special  attention  is  given  to  modern  commerce,  finance, 
ldustry,  and   labor  and   their  effect  on   indigenous   cultures. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Buchanan. 

141.  PUBLIC  FINANCE    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

A  general  course  covering  the  facts  and  theories  of  American  public  finance — 
:deral,  state,  and  local.  Public  expenditure,  taxes  and  other  forms  of  revenue, 
ublic  borrowing,  fiscal  administration  and  policies. 

Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Heer,  Lent,  Ashby. 
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142.  PROBLEMS  IN   FEDERAL  FINANCE    (5).    Prerequisite,   Economics   141. 
An  advanced  critical  study  of  the  problems  of  American  national  finance  with 

particular  reference  to  federal  taxes  and  federal  tax  procedure. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Heer. 

143.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE  (5).  Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 141. 

Selected  problems  relating  to  the  financing  of  state  and  local  functions. 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Heer. 

145.  THEORIES  AND  FORMS  OF  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE   (5) .   Prerequisite, 

Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

The  theories  of  business  enterprise  held  by  government  officials  and  by  business 
leaders.  The  development  of  institutions  through  which  each  group  has  sought  to 
organize  American  business  in  conformity  with  its  theories. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Kottke. 

151.  TRANSPORTATION    (5).    Prerequisite,   Economics    31-32   or   equivalent. 

The  facilities  and  relative  importance  of  the  several  types  of  transportation, 
state  and  federal  regulations,  rate-making  practices,  carrier  relations,  financing,  and 
reorganizations. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Heath,  Blaine. 

153.  PUBLIC    UTILITIES    (5).    Prerequisite,    Economics    31-32    or   equivalent. 

The  theory,  techniques,  and  problems  of  government  intervention  in  the. 
establishment  and  operation  of  communications  and  power  facilities,  whether 
through  regulation  or  public  ownership. 

Winter   quarter.    Mr.    Kottke. 


161.  THEORY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics 
31-32  or  equivalent. 

International  economic  relations.  Problems  involved  in  maintaining  a  world 
order  and  the  role  of  free  enterprise  in  their  solution.  The  bases  of  trade,  tariffs, 
exchange  control,  and  trade  policies. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Philbrook. 

170.  ECONOMIC  STATISTICS  (6).  Prerequisites,  Mathematics  7,  8  or  9, 
Economics   31-32  or  equivalent. 

Sources  and  collection  of  data,  tabular  and  graphic  presentation,  averages, 
dispersion,  time-series  analysis,  correlation,  index  numbers,  reliability  of  statistics 
and   tests  of  significance. 

Four  lecture  and  jour  laboratory  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Messrs.   Cowden,   Kottke,   Durand,   Pfouts,   Brantley. 


171.  SAMPLING  AND  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (5).  Prerequisite,  Eco 
nomics  170. 

Methods  of  sampling.  Industrial  quality  control.  Frequency  distributions:  nor- 
mal; Pearsonian;  Gram-Charlier;  hyper-geometrical;  binomial;  Poisson.  Curve 
fitting.  Uses  of  F,  t,  and  Chi-square.  Estimation;  confidence  limits;  tests  of 
hypotheses.     Analysis  of  variance. 

Fall  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Cowden. 

172.  INDEX  NUMBERS  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  ECONOMIC  TIME  SERIES  (5). 
Prerequisite,  Economics  170. 

Index  numbers  construction:   kinds  of  bias;   tests  of  index  numbers.     Analysis   J 
of  economic  time  series:  non-linear  trends;  progressive  seasonal;  harmonic  analysis 
autoregi-ession.     Use   of   orthogonal    polynomials.     Forecasting. 

Winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Cowden. 
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;    173.  CORRELATION  ANALYSIS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Economics   170. 

Fitting   of   regression    equations.      Multiple    correlation,    linear    and    non-linear. 

irtial    correlation.     Correlation    concepts.       Compact    methods    of    computation. 

ests  of  significance  in  correlation. 
n    Spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Cowden. 

182.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS    (MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  182) 
i) .     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  171  and  Mathematics  147. 

Perfect  and  imperfect  competition.    Monopoly.    Utility  vs.  ranking  of  preferences, 
relations  between  commodities.     General  equilibrium.    Effects  of  taxes  and  controls 

various  kinds.     Index  numbers. 

2    Fall  quarter  1949-1950  and  alternate  years.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

I 

185.  BUSINESS  CYCLES    (5)  .     Prerequisite,  Economics  81   or  equivalent. 

Unemployment  and  its  avoidance.    A  critical  examination  of  theories  of  business 
jctuations,  and  a  consideration  of  means  of  maintaining  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment, 
i    Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Philbrook. 

191.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LABOR   PROBLEM    (5).    Prerequisite, 
:onomics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  labor  with  emphasis  on  the  labor  force,  the  structure 
ut  the  labor  market,  collective  bargaining,  wages,  hours,  and  the  hazards  of  modern 
idustrial  life. 
p    Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Wolf,  Guthrie. 

192.  LABOR  AND  SOCIAL  CONTROL    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics   191. 
This  course  deals  with  collective  bargaining  agencies,  procedures,  and  the  subject 

;  atter  of  collective  bargaining.   Cognizance  is  taken  of  the  existing  legal  limitations 
l  collective  bargaining. 
i    Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Wolf. 

193.  HISTORY  OF  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Economics 
)1. 

A  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States,  with  some  references  to  its 
?:velopment    in    other    industrial    countries.     The    main    objectives    of    the    labor 

ovement  and  its  economic  consequences  are  stressed. 
B     (1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Guthrie. 

194.  SOCIAL  INSURANCE    (5).     Prerequisite,  Economics   191. 

The  origin  and  development  of  social  insurance  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the 
izards   of  modern   industrial   life.     Special   consideration   of    the   development   of 
>cial  insurance  systems  in  the  United  States. 
g     (1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Guthrie. 

.    195.  THEORIES  OF  ECONOMIC  REFORM   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32 

[  ■  equivalent. 

.  A  review  of  the  basic  institutions  of  the  present  economic  order,  followed  by  a 
itical  examination  of  the  leading  proposals  for  reform,  including  Socialism,  Com- 
unism,  Totalitarianism,  Single  Tax,  Consumer  Cooperation,  and  Social  Insurance. 
Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Carroll. 

197.  GOVERNMENT  AND   BUSINESS    (5).    Prerequisite,   Economics   31-32   or 
I  ruivalent. 

[    The   regulation   and    control   of   business   by   government.      Constitutional    pro- 
sions,  the  antitrust  laws,  public  utilities,  taxation,  labor  laws,  and  transportation 
•e  the  fields  explored. 
Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Hobbs,  Carter. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

211.  ADVANCED  COMMODITY  ECONOMICS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Economics. 
111. 

The  supply  and  demand  conditions  of  selected  commodities  representing  cer- 
tain types.  The  institutional  factors  affecting  these  conditions,  with  special  reference 
to  commodity  control  schemes. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Mouzon. 

224.  THE  ECONOMICS   OF   MARKETING    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Economics    124. 

An  evaluation  of  marketing  structure  and  practices  in  terms  of  economic  costs 
and  social  needs.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  application  of  economic  principles  in 
the  solution  of  marketing  problems. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  McGregor. 

235.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  OCCIDENT  BEFORE  1750    (5). 
A  survey  of  economic  institutions  in   the  ancient   world,   a   study   of   medieval 

agriculture,  the  rise  of  cities,   the  Commercial   Revolution,   and   the  earlier  stages 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Buchanan. 

236.  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENTS   IN   THE   OCCIDENT   SINCE    1750    (5). 
The  evolution  of  modern  economy  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.     Emphasis 

on  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  changes  which  have  accompanied  it  in  agricul- 
ture, transportation,  money  and  banking,  trade,  and  the  condition  of  laborers. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Buchanan. 

241.  HISTORY  OF  FISCAL  DOCTRINES    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics  141. 
Theories  of  distributive  justice  and  taxation;  the  incidence  and  economic  effects 
of  taxation;  and  the  use  of  fiscal  measures  as  instruments  of  social  control. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.   Heer. 

244.  INDUSTRIAL  COMBINATIONS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics  145  or  per- 
mission of  the  instructor. 

The  nature  and  significance  of  the  policies  of  the  principal  forms  of  industrial 
combinations  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  alternative  courses  of  govern- 
ment action  with  respect  to  such  combinations. 

Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Kottke. 

251-252-253.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  THEORY  (5  each  quarter)  .  Prerequisite, 
Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

The  scope  and  analytical  structure,  the  underlying  philosophical  postulates, 
and  the  relations  to  historical  problems  and  policies,  of  the  leading  types  of 
economic  theory.  Economics  251  includes  a  survey  of  scope  and  method,  but 
devotes  primary  attention  to  the  Classical,  Historical,  and  Socialist  schools;  Eco- 
nomics 252  covers  the  period  of  the  earlier  marginal  utility  economists  and 
Marshall,  and  Economics  253,  the  developments  in  current  theory  since  1918. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Mr.  Heath. 

281.  MONEY,  PRICES,  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  (5).  Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 81. 

Monetary  systems  in  the  light  of  theory  and  historical  development.  Evaluation 
of  contemporary  policies  and  reform  proposals.  Analysis  of  interrelationships  be- 
tween monetary  factors  and  economic  processes  and  phenomena. 

Fall  quarter.     Mr.  Gutmann. 

282.  COMMERCIAL  AND  CENTRAL  BANKING    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Economics 

81. 
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The  structure,  functions,  and  operations  of  commercial  and  central  banks  with 
)ecial  reference   to   the   Federal   Reserve   System.    The   policies   of   central   banks 
1   they  relate  to  production,  the  national  income,  and  the  price  level. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Woosley. 

291.  LABOR  ECONOMICS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics   191. 

The  economic  implications  of  basic  phenomena  in  the  field  of  labor,  including 
ie  demand  for  and  supply  of  labor,  wage  theory,  unemployment,  the  economics 
:  reduced  working  hours,  collective  bargaining,  and  social  insurance. 

-  Spring   quarter.      Mr.   Wolf. 

295.  CASE  STUDIES  IN  ECONOMIC  REFORM  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics 
>5. 

Selected  case  studies  in  current  proposals  for  reform  in  the  economic  system, 
(dividual  assignments  are  made  for  critical  study  and  reports. 

•  Spring  quarter.     Mr.  Carroll. 

,_    324.  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING    (5)  . 

A   course   providing   selected   graduate   students    the   opportunity    to    make    an 
tensive  study  of  specific  marketing  problems. 
Fall  or  winter  or  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  McGregor,  Logsdon. 
Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

[    341.  RESEARCH  COURSE  IN  PUBLIC  FINANCE    (5). 

Open  to  qualified  graduate  students  who  wish  to  make  intensive  studies  under 
e  supervision  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  particular  fields  of  public  finance, 
anference  hours  subject  to  arrangement. 

Fall  or  winter  or  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Heer,  Lent,  Ashby. 
3    Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

351a.b.c.  SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS   (5  each  quarter) . 

Designed  to  give  the  advanced  graduate  student  an  opportunity  to  deal  critically 

•  ith  special  problems  or  areas  of  theoretical  analysis  beyond  the  general  scope  of 
xmomics    251-252-253. 

p    Fall  or  winter  or  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Heath,  Winslow,  Philbrook. 

P    Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

371.  RESEARCH    IN    ECONOMIC    STATISTICS     (5). 
Winter  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Cowden. 
i   Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

L    382.  SEMINAR  IN  PRIVATE  FINANCE    (5) . 

An  advanced  study  of  commercial   banking,  central   banking  policies,   and   the 
-rces  operating  in  the  money  and  capital  markets. 
(    Winter  or  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Woosley,  O'Neil. 

-  Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

385.  ECONOMIC  DYNAMICS    (5)  . 

The  advanced  study  of  business  cycles.     The  modern  controversy  over  employ- 
^  ent  and  wages,  interest,  and  money;  anti-depression  policy. 

Winter  quarter.     Mr.  Philbrook. 
.    Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 

'     391.  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  INDUSTRY    (5)  . 

This  course  offers  mature  students  an  opportunity  to  carry  their  investigations 
significant  subject  matter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  formal  course  offerings. 

■    Fall  or  winter  or  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Wolf,  Guthrie. 

Note:  Registration  for  this  course  must  be  approved  by  the  professor  in  charge. 
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399.  SEMINAR    (5)  . 

Individual  research  in  a  special  field  under  direction  of  a  member  of  the  de 
partment. 

COMMERCE 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION   (5).   Prerequisite,  Economics  31  or  equivalent 
The  forms  of  business  organization  with  emphasis  on  the  corporation.    Specia' 

attention  is  given   to   the  functions   of   production,   finance,   personnel,   marketing 

risk-taking,   and   records   and   standards. 

Every  quarter.  Messrs.  Schwenning,  Blaine,  Durand,  Stanback,  Pierpont,  Mitchell 

66.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  COMMERCE  (5)  .  Foi 
students  in  the  School  of  Commerce;  not  open  to  others. 

The  basic  principles  of  psychology  which  will  enable  the  student  to  read  ancl 
evaluate  intelligently  in  any  of  the  special  fields.  Much  of  the  illustrative  materia  i 
relates  to  business  problems. 

Every  quarter.    Fee  for  materials,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Bagby,  Shepard. 

71.  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  I  (6).  Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Economic 
31-32  or  equivalent,  Commerce  51. 

An  introduction  to  elementary  accounting  principles  for  single  proprietorship 
partnership,  and  corporation;  covers  the  cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedure:  journaliz 
ing,  posting,  preparing  a  trial  balance,  adjustments,  working  papers,  and  closing 
the  books. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
$3.00.  Messrs.  Peacock,  Sadler,  Crutchfield,  Morrison,  Gaskill,  Hartman,  Hand 
Barclay. 


72.  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES  II    (6)  .  Prerequisite,   Commerce  71. 

Accounts  for  corporations  and  manufacturing  companies  are  given  special  at 
tention.  The  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  analysis  of  financial  state 
ments. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
$3.00.    Messrs.  Peacock,  Sadler,  Crutchfield,   Morrison,   Gaskill,   Hartman. 

91-92.  BUSINESS  LAW    (10).    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

The  main  principles  of  law  which  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  business.  Th< 
topics  discussed  include  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  instruments,  sales,  bailments 
corporations,    partnerships,    and    bankruptcy. 

Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Hobbs,  Carter,  Barrett. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

120.  GENERAL  INSURANCE   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent 
A  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  insurance  and  their  application  t< 

life,  property,  casualty,  and  social  insurance.  Laws  of  probability,  hazards,  transfe 
and  pooling  of  risks,  contracts,  rate-making,  reserves,  loss  prevention,  and  stat< 
regulations. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  McGill. 

121.  LIFE    INSURANCE     (5).     Prerequisite,    Economics    31-32    or    equivalent 
Detailed  analysis  of  the  basic  principles  and  practices  of  life  insurance.    Include 

functions   of  life  insurance,   types   of   policies   and    their   purposes,    calculations   o 
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:miums    and   reserves,   sources    of   dividends,    settlement    options,    non-forfeiture 
nefits,  selection  of  risks,  company  organization,  and  important   legal   principles. 
Fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  McGill. 

[  122.  PROPERTY  INSURANCE  (5).  Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 
A  study  of  the  important  types  of  property  coverages,  including  fire,  marine, 
d  inland  marine  insurance.  Includes  hazards,  types  of  policies  and  endorsements, 
termination   of  rates,   reinsurance,   company   organization,  state   regulations,   and 

i  licial  decisions. 

j   Winter  quarter.    Mr.  McGill. 

|    123.  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

,  The  social,  economic,  and  legal  bases  for  workmen's  compensation,  automobile, 
ddent  and  health,  burglary,  fidelity,  surety,  and  other  casualty  insurances.     In- 
ldes  rate-making,  contract  analysis,  types  of  companies,  and  state  regulation. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  McGill. 

j!l  124.  ADVANCED  LIFE  INSURANCE    (5).    Prerequisite,  Commerce  121. 
An  analytical  study  of  the  more  specialized  life  insurance  services,  such  as  ad- 
nistration  of  policy  proceeds,  the  integration  of  life  and  property  estates,  business 
z  insurance,  and  group  coverages. 

i  Spri?ig    quarter.     Mr.    McGill. 

I  141.  TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics   151. 
[  A  study  of  the  problems  related  to   the  operation  and  management   of   traffic 
jpartments,  the  movement  of  freight  traffic,  services,  shipping  forms  and  regula- 
>ns,  charges  and  rate  construction,  and  claims  and  claim  prevention. 

,  Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Heath. 

r  151.  PRINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT    (5).    Prerequisite,  Eco- 

mics  31-32  or  equivalent,  Commerce  51. 
|    A  survey  of  the  basic  principles  and  control  practices  of  modern  scientific  man- 
.ement,  as  applied  in  industry. 

.  Fall  or  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Dykstra. 

154.  PRODUCTION    MANAGEMENT:    THEORIES    AND    PRACTICES     (5)  . 

^requisite,  Commerce   151. 
A  case  analysis  course.    Actual  cases  from  industry  are  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
entific    management    principles,    and    sound    solutions    are    sought.     Practice    in 
,-iting  problem-solution  reports  is  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Dykstra. 

155.  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32,  Com- 
*rce  51  or  equivalent. 

The  methods  of  hiring  and  handling  personnel;  the  supply,  selection,  training, 
omotion,  transfer,  and  discharge  of  employees;  the  computation  and  significance 
labor  turnover;  housing,  educational,  and  recreational  facilities. 
3  Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Schwenning,  Calhoon. 

':   156.  PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Commerce   155. 
j   Development  of  personnel  projects  and  problem  solutions  on  a  professional  scale, 
lalysis  of  personnel  problems  by  use  of  case  studies  and  demonstrations. 
Every  quarter.    Mr.  Calhoon. 

-  157.  TIME  AND  MOTION  STUDY  (6).  Prerequisite,  Commerce  151.  Open 
seniors  and  graduate  students  only. 
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The  principles  and  techniques  of  modern  motion  and  time  study.  This  is  prin- 
cipally a  laboratory  course  in  which  students  learn  by  doing. 

Four  lecture  and  jour  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  jee,  $6.00.  Mr. 
Dykstra. 

158.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Com 
merce  151. 

This  course  deals  with  the  solution  of  common  industrial  problems,  such  as 
determining  economical  manufacturing  lot  sizes  and  machinery  replacement  prob- 
lems.  The  approach  combines  management  principles  with  mathematical  methods 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Dykstra. 

161.  ADVERTISING   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32,  124  or  equivalent. 

The  organization  and  functions  of  advertising  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
business  executive.  Topics  include  economic  and  social  aspects;  types  of  advertis- 
ing and  purposes;  media  types,  selection,  and  evaluation;  advertising  research. 

Every  quarter.    Mr.  Kirkpatrick. 

163.  ADVANCED  COURSE  IN  MARKETING   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Economics  124 
A  problem  course  dealing  with  specialized  marketing  functions  and  policies  such 
as  product  and  line,  brands,  channels  of  distribution,  prices  and  pricing,  sales  pro- 
motion, and  operating  diagnosis  and  control. 
Every  quarter.    Messrs.  McGregor,  Logsdon. 

165.  RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics  124  and  Com- 
merce 163. 

The  general  policies  and  operating  practices  of  retail  institutions.  Store  loca- 
tion, lavout,  and  merchandise  classification,  planning  and  stock  control,  store 
operations,  and  budgeting  and  cost  control. 

Every   quarter.    Mr.  McGregor. 

167.  SALES  MANAGEMENT  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics  124  and  Commerce 
163. 

The  planning,  organization,  and  control  of  sales  operations.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  sales  manager's  functions  and  problems  in  manufacturing,  wholesaling 
and  service  establishments. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.  Mr.  Logsdon. 

168.  SALES  AND  MARKET  ANALYSIS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Economics  170  and' 
Commerce  163. 

A  study  of  procedures  and  problems  in  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  market 
areas,  distribution  channels,  and  marketing  methods.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  com- 
mercial research  in  the  determination  of  sound  marketing  policies. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Logsdon. 

171.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  I    (5).    Prerequisite,  Commerce  71,  72. 
A  study  of  the  complex  and  technical  accounting  problems  involved  in  actuarial 

science,  consignments,  installment  sales,  branches,  mergers,  partnership  installment 
liquidation,  and  insurance. 

Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Peacock,  Morrison,  Gaskill. 

172.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  II    (5).    Prerequisite,  Commerce  171. 

A  study  of  accounting  for  combinations,  consolidations,  trustees,  estates  and 
corporate  receiverships,  liquidations,  and  reorganizations. 

Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Peacock,  Crutchfield,  and   Morrison. 
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1  173.  COST  ACCOUNTING    (6).    Prerequisite,  Commerce  71,  72. 

i  A  thorough  study  of  cost   systems,   including  job   order,   process   and   standard 

i  its.    Much  attention  is  given  to  the  control  of  costs  through  the  use  of  material 

d  labor  forms. 
(  Every  quarter.    Five  lecture  and  two  laboratory   hours  a  week.    Laboratory  fee, 

00.   Mr.  Peacock. 

175.  AUDITING    (6)  .    Prerequisite,  Commerce  71,  72. 

A  course  in  auditing  theory  and  practice.  The  auditing  procedures  established 
the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  are  covered  and  the  duties  of  both  the 
nor  and  senior  accountants  are  studied. 

Every  quarter.  Five  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee, 
WO.    Mr.   Peacock. 

1  177.  INCOME  TAX  PROCEDURE    (6)  .    Prerequisite,  Commerce  71,  72. 
.  A  study  of  the  federal  income  tax  laws  and  their  application  to  practical   tax 
:  lations.    Lectures  are  supplemented   by  laboratory   problems  designed   to  afford 
iining  in  the  preparation  of  actual  returns. 

i  Every  quarter.    Five  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Laboratory  fee, 
WO.    Mr.  Crutchfield. 

sl78.  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS  (6)  each  term.  Pre- 
i  uisite,  major  in  accounting. 

L  A  review  of  the  general  and  specialized  accounting  problems  which   constitute 
I    subject  matter  of  C.P.A.  examinations. 

,  Summer  session  only.   Laboratory  fee,  $7.50  each  term.    Mr.  Crutchfield.     (Unless 
!  ainimum  of  ten  students  register,  this  course  will  not  be  given.) 

179.  GOVERNMENTAL  ACCOUNTING   (6)  .    Prerequisite,  Commerce  172. 
Application  and  procedures  for  fund  accounting  in  local  governments,  including 
(]  nties,  townships,  cities,  villages,  school  and  special  districts.    Special  considera- 
t  l  given  to  drafting  of  work  sheet  layouts. 

■Winter  and  spring  quarter.  Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week, 
l-joratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Sadler. 

181.  ADVANCED  BANKING    (5).    Prerequisite,  Economics  81. 
A  study  of  the  organization  and  operation   of  banks;   analyses  of  bank  assets, 
liiilities,  earnings,  and  expenses;  the  interrelations  of  business  and  banking  policies. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Woosley. 

1 191.  CORPORATION    FINANCE     (5).     Prerequisite,    Economics    31-32,    Corn- 
ice 71. 

I  i\  study  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  corporate  financing.    The  methods  of 
T  ing  permanent  capital,  problems  of  current  financing,  the  treatment  of  earnings, 
8     financial  problems  incident  to  expansion  and  reorganization. 
Every  quarter.    Messrs.  O'Neil,  Lent,  Floyd. 

"192.  CORPORATE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Commerce  191. 
The  development  of  policies  by  both  large  and  small  corporations  to  solve 
£  ncial  problems.  Cases  provide  the  basis  for  a  critical  evaluation  of  managerial 
£  sions  which   create   a  defensible   financial   policy. 

:  Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  O'Neil. 

95.  INVESTMENTS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Commerce  191. 

^  survey  of  investment  principles  and  practices.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed  on 
*  rity  analysis  with  the  objective  of  developing  techniques  and  standards  of 
i:  stment  appraisal. 

7all  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Woosley,  O'Neil. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

207.  THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  THEORIES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (5) .  Pre 
requisite,  Commerce  51   or  equivalent. 

The  function  and  theories  of  management  in  contemporary  business.  The 
management  movement,  scientific  method  in  management,  laws  of  organization 
and    types   and    theories   of   management   organization. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Schwenning. 

273.  ADVANCED  COST  ACCOUNTING    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Commerce  173. 
Process  cost  accounting  procedures,  budgetary  control  and  cost  accounting,  stand 

ard  cost  accounting  and  managerial  analyses  and  reports. 

Winter  quarter.  Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  liours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee 
$2.00.    Mr.  Stallings. 

274.  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Commerce  172,  173. 

The  design  and  installation  of  accounting  systems  for  textile  and  furnitur 
manufacturing  firms,  banks,  and  public  utilities. 

Spring  quarter.    Laboratory   fee,  $2.00.    Mr.   Sadler. 

399.  SEMINAR    (5   each   quarter)  . 

Individual  research  in  a  special  field  under  direction  of  a  member  of  th 
department. 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Professors:  G.  B.  Phillips,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  Edgar  W.  Knight,  A.  M 
Jordan,  O.  K.  Cornwell,  A.  K.  King,  W.  E.  Rosenstengel,  J 
Minor  Gwynn,  W.  J.  McKee,  R.  B.  Lawson 

Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics:  R.  A.  Fetzer 

Associate  Professors:  *William  Howard  Plemmons,  Richard  Elme 
Jamerson,  George  Edward  Shepard,  William  Decatur  Perrt 
Dorothy  McCusrev,  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Ruth  White  Fink,  C 
Gordon  Ellis 

Assistant  Professors:  William  Henry  Peacock,  Charles  M.  Clarki 
C.  E.  Mullis,  H.  C.  House,  Jr.,  E.  M.  Allen,  W.  W.  Rabi 
Frances  Burns 

Instructors:  Samuel  M.  Holton,  Joseph  Hilton,  Bunn  Hearn,  J.  1 
Kenfield,  P.  H.  Quinlan,  M.  D.  Ransom,  R.  A.  White,  M.  3 
Ronman,  J.  M.  Reed,  J.  R.  Murphy,  J.  P.  Gill,  C.  C.  Little,  C.  1 
Erickson,  G.  J.  Radman,  L.  Ralph  Casey,  Tom  Scott,  Mar 
Frances  Kellam,  Bettye  Doss 

Visiting  Lecturers:   James  S.  Tippett,  Clifton  L.  Hall 

Teaching  Fellow:  Clinton  Roosevelt  Prewett 

Graduate  Assistants:  J.  R.  Melton,  Frank  Nelson,  Lewis  Hayworti 
Wilbur  Carr,  Jennings  Edwards,  Robert  Edwards,  John  Kei 
field,  Jr.,  Dorothy  Casey,  Katherine  Durham,  Catherine  Reill 


*On  leave  for  work  with  State  School  Commission,  fall  and  winter  quarters,   1948-1949. 
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General  Information 

On  June  1,  1948,  the  Department  of  Education  was  changed  by 
I:  University  Administration  to  a  School  of  Education.  The  faculty 
'the  new  school  was  authorized  to  proceed  with  a  reorganization  of 
; :  program  of  teacher  education  under  the  direction  of  a  dean. 

Since  that  time  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  development 
:,  new  offerings  and  in  the  readjustment  of  old  courses  to  meet  the 
;  Danding  program  of  professional  education  now  emerging  in  the 
i!te  and  nation.  The  year  1948-1949  has  been  set  aside  by  the  faculty 
;  a  study  and  organization  period  out  of  which  will  come  a  more 
:  nprehensive  program  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in 
:  ication. 

iThe  material  in  this  catalogue  follows  the  pattern  which  has 
:  ;n  in  effect  up  to  the  present  time  because  plans  have  not  yet 
:  ched  the  stage  where  they  can  be  given  definite  form.  A  new 
1  lletin  will  be  printed  in  the  fall  of  1949  which  will  give  prospective 
i  dents  a  clear  statement  of  purposes,  programs,  and  requirements 
:  the  School  of  Education.  In  the  meantime,  the  following  material 
:  oresented. 

Students  who  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  teaching  cer- 
E  :ate  are  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  School  of  Education  and 
:  respective  subject  matter  department.  The  major  for  such  students 
I  n  the  teaching  of  the  subject  matter  field  selected. 

Students  interested  in  preparing  to  teach  should  consult  the  Dean 
I  the  School  of  Education,  who  will  give  information  about  the 
r  uirements  in  various  teaching  fields.  Students  are  admitted  to  the 
5  ool  of  Education  for  professional  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
I  ior  year.  When  the  full  provisions  of  the  School  of  Education 
!p  e  been  set  up  other  announcements  regarding  admissions  and 
r  uirements  will  be  made. 

••The  professional  work  in  preparation  for  teaching  must  be  taken 
era  two-year  period.  For  that  reason  juniors  should  begin  their 
i*  "k  promptly  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

>Jote:  For  undergraduate  courses  in  physical  education  see  the  Department 
»    hysical  Education. 

1.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION  I  (5)  .  Required 
»>  11  prospective  teachers,  but  open  to  others. 

\ny  quarter.    Messrs.  Phillips,  Plemmmons,  Clarke,  Holton. 

2.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   STUDY   OF   EDUCATION    II    (5)  . 

Vinter  quarter.  Mr.  Plemmons. 
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63.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HEALTH  AND  PHYSI 
CAL  EDUCATION    (5)  . 

This  is  a  survey  and  evaluation  of  materials  and  methods  in   the  teaching  o 
health  and  physical  education  in  the  public  schools. 
Five  hours   a  week,  fall  quarter. 

64.  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATKM 
(5). 

Five  hours  a  week,  any  quarter. 

71.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (5).  Required  of  all  graduating  fror 
the  Division  of  Teacher  Education. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.01 
Mr.  Jordan. 

75.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUMENTA 
MUSIC    (5). 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Slocum. 

76.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHORAL  MUSIC  (5) 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Young. 

78.  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  ART  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  courses  to  be  detei 
mined  by  the  instructor. 

Any  quarter,  on  application.    Mr.  

79.  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  CHORAL  MUSIC    (5)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  any  quarter,  or  the  course  may  be  spread  out  over  two  c 
three  quarters.    Mr.  Young. 


80,  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSTRUMENTAL   MUS 

(5). 

Five  hours  a  week,  any  quarter,  or  the  course  may  be  spread  out  over  two  < 
three  quarters.    Mr.  Slocum. 

81,  83a,  83b,  85,  87,  89,  91.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  HIGH  SCHOO 
ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  SPANISH,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  LATIN,  MATHEMATIC 
SCIENCE    (5)  . 

Any  quarter.    Messrs.  Plemmons,  Clarke,  Munch,  Giduz. 

82,  84a,  84b,  86.  88,  90,  92.  DIRECTED  TEACHING:  ENGLISH,  FRENCI 
SPANISH,  SOCIAL  STUDIES,  LATIN,  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE    (5  or  10) 

Any  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.  Messrs.  Plemmons,  Gwynn,  King,  Clark 
Miss  McCuskey. 

95.  BOOK  SELECTION  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE    (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.    Miss  Kalp    (of  the  School  of  Library  Science)  . 

96.  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  REFERENCE  MATERIALS    (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.    Miss  Kalp    (of  the  School  of  Library  Science)  . 

97.  BOOK  SELECTION  FOR  CHILDREN    (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.    Miss  Kalp    (of  the  School  of  Library  Science)  . 

99.  PRINCIPLES  AND   METHODS   OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION    (5)  . 
Required  of  all  prospective  high  school  teachers. 
Any  quarter.    Messrs.  Gwynn,  Holton. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Note:  Most  of  the  graduate  courses  in  education  are  also  available  in  one 
both  of  the  two  terms  of  Summer  Session.  See  the  catalogue  of  the  Summer 
don. 

Attention  is  called  to  courses  listed  under  Psychology,  Sociology,  Physical 
'jcation,  Dramatic  Art,  and  other  departments  as  of  particular  importance  in 
sent-day  preparation  of  teachers  and  educational  administrators.  For  advanced 
rses  in  physical  education  see  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
For  graduate  courses  for  teachers  and  school  administrators  offered  on  Saturdays 
Chapel  Hill  and  Greensboro  see  separate  announcements  available  in  advance 
each  quarter's  work. 

!  lOlab.  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION    (5) . 
■tiny  quarter.    Messrs.  Phillips,  Rosenstengel. 

102.  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

•  Three  hours  a  meek,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Perry. 

I05ab.  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL    (3  or  5)  . 

■Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Perry,  Ellis. 

!  110.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MODERN   EDUCATION    (5). 

*all  quarter.   Mr.  Ryan. 

111.  ORGANIZATION    AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF   INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 
:  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL    (3)  . 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter. 

1112-  EDUCATION  SOCIOLOGY    (Sociology  171)     (5). 

20.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3).    See  Physical  Education. 

1 

21.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (5).   See  Physical  Edu- 
fdn, 

1 
30.  PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION    (3)  . 
Three   hours  a  week,  alternate  spring  quarters. 

>31.  ADULT  EDUCATION:   A  GENERAL  SURVEY    (3). 
.Three  hours  a  week,  alternate  spring  quarters. 

'35.  AUDIO-VISUAL     INSTRUCTION— TECHNIQUES     AND     MATERIALS 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarters.     Mr.   Milner. 

42.  EUROPEAN   FOUNDATIONS   OF   MODERN   EDUCATION    (5)  . 

Vinter  quarter.    Mr.  Knight. 

43.  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
I  itory  170)     (5)  . 

'all  quarter.    Mr.  Knight. 

44ab.  COMMUNITY    EDUCATION     (3    or    5)  . 

rhree  or  five  hours  a  week,  winter  or  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Perry,  Ryan. 

46.  CONTEMPORARY  ISSUES  AND  TRENDS  IN  EDUCATION    (5). 

pring  quarter.    Mr.  Knight. 
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147.  HIGHER   EDUCATION    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES     (5).     Prerequisite, 
Education    142   or  Education    143,   or   equivalent. 
Alternate  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Knight. 

152ab.  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3  or  5). 
Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  jail  quarter.    Miss  McCuskey,  Mr.  Tippett. 

154.  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3). 
Three  hours  a  week,  alternate  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Perry,  King. 

155.  NATURAL  SCIENCE   IN   THE   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL    (3)  . 

Three   hours  a  week,  alternate  spring   quarters.    Mr.   Tippett. 

156.  ARITHMETIC    IN    THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL     (3). 
Three  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    (Not  offered  in   1948-1949.) 

160ab.  CURRICULUM    CONSTRUCTION     (3    or    5)  . 

Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  with  25  quarter  hours  of  credit  ir 
Education. 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.  Messrs.  Gwynn,  Tippett,  Mis; 
McCuskey. 

161.  PROGRESSIVE  PRACTICES   IN   THE   MODERN   SCHOOL    (3). 
Three   hours  a  week,  winter  or  spring  quarter.    Messrs.   McKee,  Tippett,   Mis 
McCuskey. 

171ab.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD   (3  or  5) 

a.  Child  Development    (3)  ;    b.  Adolescence    (3)  . 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Jordan. 

172.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  MALADJUSTMENT  AMONG  CHILDREN    (3) 

Three  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Jordan,  Perry. 

174ab.  USE  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  ANI 
MEASUREMENTS    (3  or  5)  . 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Jordan. 

175.  EXTRACURRICULAR   ACTIVITIES    (5). 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Plemmons. 

176.  MENTAL  HYGIENE  IN  TEACHING  (5).  Prerequisite,  introductor 
courses  in  psychology  and  education. 

Winter  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Ryan. 

177abc.  SURVEY  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION    (3  or  9). 
Three  or  jive  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Wolfe. 

178ab.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  EDUCATING  THE  SPEECH  HAND! 
CAPPED    (3  or  5)  . 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Wolfe. 

196.  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL    (3). 

Three  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Gwynn,  Plemmons. 


197.  SOCIAL   POLICY  AND   EDUCATION    (3)  . 

Three  hours  a  week,  alternate  winter  quarters.    Mr.  King. 

199.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    (5) 

Alternate  winter  quarters.    Messrs.  King,  Plemmons. 


i 
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>01.  PROCEDURES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH    (3). 
WThree  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Messrs.  King,  McKee. 

>03.  STATISTICAL   METHODS   IN   EDUCATION    (5)  .     Prerequisite,   Educa- 
71. 

■  ^ive  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Messrs.  Jordan,  Rosenstengel,  Corn- 

!04.  TECHNIQUES   IN    EDUCATIONAL   LEADERSHIP    (3)  . 
Three  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Phillips,  Rosenstengel. 

.'05.  TECHNIQUES    IN    COUNSELING     (3)  .    Prerequisite,    appropriate    psy- 
ogy  courses  and   Education  105. 
1  I'hree  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Perry,  Ellis. 

!06.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND  GUID- 

CE   (5).    Prerequisite,  practical  experience  and  at  least  two  years  of  Education 
I  Psychology. 
•ive  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Perry. 

v()7.  STUDENT   PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION    (3)  .    Prerequisite,   appro- 
te  psychology  courses  and  Education  205. 
Three  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Perry,  Ellis. 

^OSab.  STATE  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION    (5).    Prerequisite, 
';  cation   101  or  its  equivalent. 
llternate  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Rosenstengel. 

09ab.  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  AND  SCHOOL  FINANCE    (3  or  5)  .    Pre- 

[  lisite,  Education  101  or  its  equivalent. 
Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  alternate  winter  quarters.    Messrs.  Phillips,  Rosen- 

I'gel. 

10ab.  MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT    (5).    Pre- 
!  iisite,   Education   101    or  its  equivalent. 
ive  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Rosenstengel. 

:24.    (See  under  Physical  Education)  . 

25.    (See  under  Physical  Education)  . 

! 45.  COMPARATIVE   EDUCATION     (5). 
ive  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Knight. 

i  65.  INVESTIGATIONS   IN    READING    (3). 
~hree  hours  a  week,  alternate  fall  quarters.    Mr.  Tippett. 

G7ab.  EDUCATION  WORKSHOP    (5  to  10). 
i)pen  by  special  permission  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  graduate  students 
I    have  specific  interests  or  problems  that  are  adapted  to  staff  and  local  resources 
ft  able. 

Graduate  staff,  and  visiting  faculty. 

71ab.  PROBLEMS    IN    EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   I    (5)  . 

.  Individual  Differences    (3)  . 

.  Problems  of  Conduct    (3)  .  Mr.  Jordan. 

72ab.  PROBLEMS  IN   EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY  II    (5)  .    Prerequisite, 
ii  and  preferably  two  courses  in  educational  and  developmental  psychology. 
.  Psychology  of  Learning    (Theoretical  Aspects)     (3)  . 
.  Psychology  of  Learning   (Practical  Applications)     (3)  . 
ive  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Jordan. 
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273.  MENTAL  MEASUREMENTS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  one  course  in  education; 
psychology   or  a   course  in   general   psychology. 
Five  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Jordan. 

277ab.  ADVANCED     THEORY    AND     PRACTICE     IN     EDUCATING     TH 
SPEECH    HANDICAPPED     (5). 

a.  Organic    (3)  . 

b.  Functional    (3) . 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Mr.  Wolfe. 

285.  INVESTIGATIONS     AND     TRENDS     IN     TEACHING     THE     SOCH 
STUDIES    (3)  . 

Three  hours  a  week,  alternate  winter  quarters.    Mr.  King. 

291.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  TRENDS  IN  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENC 

(3). 

Three  hours  a  week,  alternate  winter  quarters. 

296ab.    ORGANIZATION     AND     ADMINISTRATION     OF     SECOND AR 
SCHOOLS    (3  or  5)  . 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Gwynn,  Plemmons. 

298ab.  SUPERVISION   OF  INSTRUCTION    (3  or  5)  . 

Three   or  five   hours  a  week,  fall   and   winter   quarters.    Messrs.   Perry,   Gwyn 
Phillips. 

303ab.  PROBLEMS  IN   EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION    (3  or  5)  .  Pr 

requisite,   Education    101    or   its   equivalent   and   one   other   course   in   education 
administration. 

Three  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Messrs.  Phillips,  Rosenstengel,  Plemmons. 

304ab.  PROBLEMS  IN   EDUCATIONAL   MEASUREMENT    (3)  .    Prerequisit 
Education  174. 

Three  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Mr.  Jordan. 

341ab.  FOUNDATIONS   OF   MODERN   EDUCATION    (3   to  5).    Prerequisit 
Education  142  and  143,  or  equivalent. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Knight. 

350ab.  PROBLEMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION    (3  to  5)  .    Prerequisit 
two  courses  in  undergraduate  education. 

Three  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Mr.  Perry,  Miss  McCuskey. 

360ab.  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM   (3  to  5)  .   Prerequisite,  two  cours 
in  graduate  education. 

Three  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Mr.  Gwynn,  Miss  McCuskey. 

375.  THESIS  COURSE    (Maximum  with   thesis  5)  . 
Any  quarter.    Members  of  the  Graduate  faculty. 

376ab.  SEMINAR    IN    EDUCATION     (3    to   5)  .     Prerequisite,    two    courses  i 
graduate  education. 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Members  of  the  Graduate  faculty. 

398ab.  PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION    (3  to  5)  .    Prerequisite,  tv 
courses   in   graduate  secondary   education. 

Three  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.    Mr.  Gwynn. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


Dfessors:  C.  P.  Lyons,  G.  C.  Taylor,  G.  R.  Coffman,  G.  L.  Paine, 

A.  P.  Hudson,  A.  C.  Howell,  Dougald  MacMillan,  R.  P.  Bond, 

Raymond  Adams,  W.  A.  Olsen,  *Hardin  Craig,  H.  K.  Russell, 

Samuel  Selden,  William  Wells,  R.  B.  Sharpe,  N.  E.  Eliason, 

Earl  Wynn 
niting  Lecturer:  Charles  J.  Sisson 

;ociate  Professors:  J.  O.  Bailey,  E.  H.  Hartsell,  G.  F.  Horner, 

N.  W.  Mattis 
rsistant  Professors:   L.  A.  Cotten,  Charles  Eaton,  Macon  Cheek 

Ling  Assistant  Professor:  J.  T.  McCullen 

tructors:    Lillie  Hall  Antonakos,   William   Bracy,   Katherine 

Carmichael,  Mary  Claire  Engstrom,  Mary  Frances  Minton, 
'Jessie  Rehder,  Frank  W.  Anderson,  W.  F.  Belcher,  Francis  W. 

Bonner,  E.  Allan  Brown,  Robert  Butman,  Frances  Cardwell, 
i  W.  R.  Coulter,   J.  W.  Cummins,  R.  B.  Espy,  Elias  Friedland, 

J.  R.  Gaskin,  E.  H.  Goold,  George  M.  Harper,  Elizabeth  Varnado 
I  Harrer,  Margaret  Healy,  James  R.  Hodges,  R.  E.  Hollinger, 
:  Hugh  Holman,  K.  H.  Hunter,  Annibel  Jenkins,  R.  E.  Kaske,  J.  W. 
j  McCullough,  H.  S.  McNairy,  Frank  H.  Moore,  Caroline  Pace, 

Douglas  H.  Slicer,  E.  A.  Stephenson,  Jack  Suberman,  W.  O.  S. 

Sutherland,    Mary    Sweeney,    John    L.    Tison,    Edith   Walker, 

George  W.  Walker,  John  F.  West 
1,  aching  Fellows:  John  A.  Allen,  Lois  Latham,  J.  R.  McQuiston 
!  search  Assistant:  Irving  Ribner 
'.  iduate  Assistants:  Roberta  M.  Hamilton,  J.  A.  Viverette 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Prerequisites:  English  1,  2,  and  3  are  prerequisite  to  all  advanced 
:".rses  offered  by  the  English  Department.  Juniors  will  not  be 
i  nitted  to  courses  for  advanced  undergraduates  except  by  permis- 
i  i. 

Majors  in  English:  A  student  choosing  English  as  his  major  field 
L  uld  take  (a)  English  50;  (b)  one  of  the  following:  English  91, 
I  94,  95,  163;  (c)  one  of  the  following:  English  70,  112,  125;  (d)  one 
:  :he  following:  English  79,  81,  82,  83  or  131,  84  or  141,  88,  89,  111, 
I  ,  151;  (e)  four  courses  chosen  as  free  electives  from  the  advanced 
z  rses  offered  by  the  department  (courses  numbered  from  41  to  199, 
I  h  the  exception  of  51  and  59) .  In  accordance  with  University  regu- 
l  ons  a  student  must  have  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  at  least  thirty 
I  irter  hours  in  the  major. 


*Absent  on  leave,  fall  and  winter  quarters,  1948-1949- 
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Majors  in  English  in  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training:  Studeni 
aiming  at  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  high  schools,  with 
major  in  English,  should  consult  the  Department  of  Education  for  th 
courses  in  Education  and  for  the  minor.  The  English  requiremeni 
are:  (a)  English  81;  (b)  English  50;  (c)  one  of  the  following:  Enj 
lish  70,  95,  96;  (d)  one  of  the  following:  English  88,  8-1  or  141,  or  b 
permission  83  or  131;  (e)  one  of  the  following:  English  44,  52,  5' 
54,  55,  56,  95,  96;  (f)  two  electives.  A  student  may  not  take  bot 
95  and  96  to  satisfy  requirements  (c)  and  (e)  .  In  accordance  wit 
University  regulations  a  student  must  have  a  grade  of  C  or  bctte 
in  at  least  thirty  quarter  hours  in  the  major. 

Minors  in  English  in  the  Division  of  Teacher  Training:  Studeni 
who  choose  a  minor  program  in  English  will  take:  (a)  English  81 ;  (b 
English  50;  (c)  one  of  the  following:  English  88,  84  or  141,  or  b 
permission  one  of  the  following:  English  70,  83  or  131,  99,  125;  (d 
one  of  the  following:  English  52,  53,  51,  96,  or  by  permission  an  eley^ 
tive. 

Honors  in  English:  Students  interested  in  reading  for  honors  i 
English  should  consult  the  regulations  governing  the  honors  prograi 
in  the  Division  of  Humanities. 

1.  FRESHMAN   ENGLISH:    GRAMMAR    AND   COMPOSITION     (5)  . 

Required  of  all  freshmen  except   those  qualifying  fur   English   2. 

Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Horner,  Chairman,  and   the  freshman  sta 

2.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH:   COMPOSITION   AND  RHETORIC    (5). 
Required  of  all  freshmen  who  have  passed  English   1   or  been  exempted  from  i 
Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Horner.  Chairman,  and  the  freshman  sta 

3.  ENGLISH   LITERATURE    (5).    Prerequisite,   English   2. 
Substantial  readings  in  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.    Required  of  all  soph 

mores. 

Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Horner,  Chairman,  and  staff. 


r. 

C:: 


4.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  English  2  and   3. 
Substantial    readings   in   major   writers    of    the    nineteenth    century.     Sophomo:  , 

option. 

Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Horner,  Chairman,  and  staff. 

5.  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FICTION    (,r>)  .    Prerequisite,   English   2  and 
Readings  in   the  novel    (Hawthorne,    Hardy,   Twain,    Maugham,   Lewis)    and  i, 

selected   contemporary   short   stories.    Sophomore   option. 

Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Horner,  Chairman,  and  staff. 


6.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (5).    Prerequisite,  English   2  and  3. 

Substantial  readings  in  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Twain,  Frost,  and  Hemin  - 
way.  Sophomore  option.  This  course  will  not  satisfy  the  American  literatu  '. 
requirements  for  the  teacher's  certificate. 

Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Horner,  Chairman,  and  staff. 
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40.  VOICE  TRAINING    (5)  . 

ijl  Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mr.  Mattis. 

41.  THE  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE    (5). 

Fall  or  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mr.  Mattis. 

-  44.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING    (5)  . 
:   Composition  and  delivery  of  original  speeches. 
Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Messrs.  Olsen,  Mattis 

50.  SHAKESPEARE    (5)  . 

Study  of  about   twenty   representative  comedies,   histories,   and   tragedies. 

Fall  quarter,  Mr.  Taylor;  winter  quarter,  Mr.  Lyons;  spring  quarter,  Mr.  Taylor. 

!  51.  ADVANCED   COMPOSITION:    PRACTICAL   EXPOSITION     (5). 

Primarily  for  Commerce  and  Pharmacy  sttidents.    Business  forms,  letters,  reports, 
ofessional  papers,  and  articles  for  the  press. 

■   Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.  Fall  and  spring  quarters. 
r.  McCullen. 

52.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION:  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  EXPOSITION    (5)  . 

Expository  writing  for  students  desiring  practice  in  the  organization  of  material. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.    Winter  quarter.    Mr. 
liley  or  Mr.  Hartsell. 

53.  CREATIVE  WRITING   I:   INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   SHORT  STORY 

)• 
L   Class  discussion  of  classic  short  stories  and  general  literary  principles;  technical 
lining  in  the  writing  of  original  short  stories. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.   Fall  and  spring  quarters. 
r.  Eaton. 

54.  CREATIVE  WRITING  II    (5)  . 

I   An  advanced  course   in   imaginative  writing  for  students   who   have   had   some 
evious  experience  in  this  field. 

Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.    Winter  quarter.    Mr. 
T:iton. 

55.  ADVANCED    VOICE    TRAINING     (5)  .     Prerequisite,    English    40    or    the 
rmission  of  the  instructor. 

'     Winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mr.  Mattis. 

,    56.  ADVANCED    PUBLIC    SPEAKING     (5) .     Prerequisite,    English    44    or    the 
rmission  of  the  instructor. 
Composition  and  delivery  of  original  speeches.    Political  speeches   and   analysis 
7  propaganda  techniques.    Elementary  semantics. 
1     Winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.    Mr.  Olsen. 

!    59.  SCIENTIFIC  WRITING    (5)  . 

'    To   meet    the   needs   of   students   in    the   sciences,    through    practice    in    writing 
planations,  descriptions,  business  letters,  professional   papers,   and   reports. 
Permission  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  registration.   Fall  and  winter  quarters. 
r.  Howell. 

70.  CHAUCER    (5)  . 

The  poet  as  literary  artist  in   The  Canterbury   Tales  and  other  selected  works. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Lyons  or  Mr.  Coffman. 
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72-73.  COURSE  FOR  HONORS  (10).  See  the  Program  for  Honors  Work  in 
the  Division   of   the   Humanities. 

Readings  and  the  preparation  of  an  essay  under  the  direction  of  departmental 
advisers. 

79.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.   1890-1920    (5)  . 

Hardy,  Henley,  Housman,  Kipling,  Wilde,  Shaw,  Pinero,  Bennett,  Wells,  Con 
rad,  Galsworthy,  and  the  Irish  Revival. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Cotten. 

81.  AMERICAN    LITERATURE     (5). 

A  survey,  1830  to  1855,  with  especial  attention  to  Poe,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and   Melville. 

Fall  quarter,  Mr.  Adams;  winter  quarter,  Mr.  Paine  or  Mr.  Horner. 

82.  AMERICAN   LITERATURE    (5)  . 

A  survey  from  Whitman  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  literature  of 
the  South,  the  local-color  movement,  the  rise  of  realism,  and  the  social  novel  after 
1880. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Adams. 

83.  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD    (5)  . 

Addison,  Steele,  Swift,   Pope,  Johnson,   Boswell,   Gray,   Cowper. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Bond. 

84.  THE  CHIEF  ROMANTIC   POETS    (5)  . 

Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.   Hudson. 

87.  THE  LITERARY  ASPECTS   OF  THE   BIBLE    (5)  . 

The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  will  be  taken  up  in  alternate  years. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Howell. 

88.  VICTORIAN   LITERATURE   I,   1832-1860    (5). 

Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bailey. 

89.  VICTORIAN   LITERATURE  II,   1860-1890    (5). 

Ruskin,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  George  Eliot,  and   Meredith. 
Winter   quarter.     Mr.    Bailey. 

91.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL    (5). 

The  English   novel   from   Defoe  to   Hardy. 

Winter  quarter,  Mr.  Russell;  spring  quarter,  Mr.  Cheek. 

93.  THE  ENGLISH  DRAMA    (5)  . 

The  English  drama  from  the  beginnings  to   1900. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Wells  or  Mr.  MacMillan. 

94.  PRINCIPLES   OF  LITERARY  ART    (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  literature  through  their  application  to  specific 
English  masterpieces. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Bond  or  Mr.  Lyons. 

95.  THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE     (5)  . 

English   of   the   present   day,   standard    and    dialectal,    its    historical    background 
and  development,  British  and  American. 
Spring    quarter.     Mr.    Eliason. 
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96.  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  (5)  . 

A  study  of  modern  English  grammar  especially  for  prospective  teachers:   bases 
i '  grammatical  rules,  prescriptive  vs.  descriptive  grammar,  relationship  of  grammar 
id  composition. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Eliason. 

(    97.  RECENT  ENGLISH  PROSE    (5)  . 

A  study  of  British  and  American  prose  writings,  chiefly  fiction,  since  1920. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bailey  or  Mr.  Russell. 

98.  RECENT   BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN    POETRY    (5)  . 

t    A  study  of  the  poetry  written  in  English   since   1920. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Cotten. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Note:    Except  by  permission  juniors  will  not  be  admitted  to  these  courses. 

101.  OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  AND  READINGS   (5). 

Primarily  a  linguistic  course,  the  study  of  Old  English   grammar,  but  includes 
me  translation  of  prose  and  poetry. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Eliason. 

05.  MEDIEVAL  ROMANCE  IN  ENGLISH    (5)  . 

A  survey  of  romance  materials  in  English  literature,  with   particular  attention 
the  Arthurian  tradition. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Craig. 

111.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE    (5). 

A  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  exclusive  of  the  drama. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Craig  or  Mr.  Wells. 

112.  SPENSER    (5). 

The  works  of  Spenser  studied  in   the  light  of  the  life,   times,   and   culture  of 
e  poet. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Wells. 

113.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1600   (5)  . 

English  drama  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  preliminary  consideration  of  the 
edieval  religious  drama. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Coffman. 

114.  ENGLISH  DRAMA,   1600-1642    (5). 

Jacobean   and   Caroline  drama,  with   emphasis   on  Jonson,   Chapman,    Webster, 
aumont,  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Ford. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Sharpe. 

121.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,    1616-1700    (5). 
The  non-dramatic  literature  of  the  period. 
(1947-1948  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.   Howell. 

125.  MILTON    (5)  . 

The  works  of  Milton  studied  in  the  light  of  the  life,  times,  and  culture  of  the 
>et. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Taylor. 

131.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,   1700-1780    (5). 
The  non-dramatic  literature  of  the  period. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bond  or  Mr.  MacMillan. 
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133.  RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  DRAMA    (5). 
A  study  of  the  drama  from   1660  to  1780. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  MacMillan. 

148.  NINETEENTH-CENTURY   DRAMA,    ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN     (5). 
A  survey  of  dramatic  movements  and  writers  from  1S00  to  1900. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bailey. 

151.  EARLY  AMERICAN   LITERATURE    (5). 

A  survey  of  the  colonial,  revolutionary,   and  early  national  periods,   including 
Bryant,  Irving,  and  Cooper. 
Fall   quarter.     Mr.    Paine. 

153.  SOUTHERN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (5)  . 

The  three  centuries  from  John  Smith  to  Ellen  Glasgow,  treating  major  trends 
and  authors. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Paine. 

163.  LITERARY  CRITICISM    (5)  . 

The  principles  which  have  animated  classical,  romantic,  and  realistic  literature. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bond  or  Mr.  Lyons. 

164.  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  DRAMA  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

(Dramatic  Art   164)     (5)  . 

A  survey  of  dramatic  movements  and  writers  from  1900  to  the  present. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Sharpe. 

167.  THE  ENGLISH  BALLAD    (5)  . 

English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads  and  their  survivals  in  America,  particularly 
in    North    Carolina. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hudson. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  STUDIES  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  LITERATURE:  BEOWULF  (5).  Pre- 
requisite, English   101. 

Primarily  a  literary  course;  the  whole  body  of  Old  English  literature  surveyed, 
but  Beowulf  given  major  attention. 
Winter   quarter.     Mr.   Eliason. 

202.  MIDDLE  ENGLISH    (5)  . 

The  literature  of  the  period  in  relation  to  its  social,  political,  and  religious 
background. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Coffman. 

204.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  English 
101  or  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

For  students  of  linguistics  and  others  wishing  a  thorough  background  for 
literary  studies;  an  intensive  study  of  the  language  according  to  historical  methods. 

Spri?ig  quarter.    Mr.  Eliason. 

208.  CHAUCER    (5)  . 

A  reading  of  Chaucer*s  works  with  attention  to  critical,  historical,  and  linguistic 
problems   involved    in    their    interpretation. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Coffman  or  Mr.  Lyons. 

225.  MILTON    (5)  . 

An  intensive  study  of  Milton's  works  and  thoughts. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.   Taylor. 


:: 
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231.  SHAKESPEARE:   THE  COMEDIES    (5). 

Emphasis  on  historical  and  critical  problems  presented  by  Shakespeare's  works. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Taylor  or  Mr.  Lyons. 

1     232.  SHAKESPEARE:  THE  TRAGEDIES   (5)  . 

Emphasis  on  historical  and  critical  problems  presented  by  Sbakespcare's  works. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Taylor  or  Mr.  Lyons. 

241.  ENGLISH    LITERATURE    1780-1839     (5). 

A  survey  of  the  Romantic  period,  with  especial  attention  to  the  greater  poets. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Hudson. 

243.  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE:   POETRY    (5)  . 
Primarily  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Cotten. 

244.  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE:  PROSE  (5)  . 
Primarily  Ruskin,  Morris,  Eliot,  Arnold,  Hardy. 
(Not  offered  1948-1949.)    Mr.  Bailey. 

283.  AMERICAN   LITERATURE,   1830-1855    (5). 

English  151  precedes  this  survey,  but  is  not  prerequisite.    Poe,  Emerson,  Tboreau, 
"ongfellow,    Lowell,    and    Hawthorne. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Adams. 

284.  AMERICAN   LITERATURE,   1855-1900    (5). 

Chief    authors:     Melville,    Whitman,    Mark    Twain,    Bret    Harte,    Howells,    and 
ames.    Realism,  literary  criticism,  and  the  dominance  of  magazines. 
(1947-1948  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Paine. 

307.  SEMINAR:   STUDIES  IN   MEDIEVAL   LITERATURE    (5)  . 

Research  in  special   problems  in  the  vernacular  literature  of  the   Middle  Ages. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Coffman. 

310.  I:   SEMINAR:   STUDIES  IN  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE    (5). 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Taylor. 

310.  II:  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE    (5). 
Spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Craig,  Lyons. 

312.  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  (5)  . 

I     Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Howell. 

313.  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  LITERATURE    (5). 
Special  problems  in  the  literary  and  intellectual  movements  of  the  century. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  MacMillan  or  Mr.  Bond. 

317.  SEMINAR:  STUDIES  IN  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  ROMANTICISM  IN 
NGLAND    (5)  . 

Two  divisions  in  alternate  years:  Byron  and  Shelley  problems;  Wordsworth  and 
oleridge  problems. 
Spring   quarter.    Mr.   Hudson. 

318.  SEMINAR:   STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN   LITERATURE    (5)  . 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Paine  or  Mr.  Adams. 

320.  SEMINAR:   STUDIES  IN  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE    (5)  . 
The  study  of  a  Victorian  writer  selected  by  the  seminar. 
By  special  arrangement. 
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325.  SEMINAR:   MODERN  DRAMA    (Dramatic  Art  325)     (5)  . 
Fall  quarter.   Messrs.  Sharpe,  Selden. 

331.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY  (5).  Required  of  all  candidates 
for  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

A  course  designed  to  aid  students  in  preparing  term  papers,  theses,  and  disserta- 
tions. Attention  to  bibliographical  guides,  problems  of  literary  research,  and  stand- 
ard scholarly   forms   and   procedures. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Paine. 

340.  SPECIAL  READINGS    (5)  . 

341.  SPECIAL  RESEARCH    (5). 

Investigation  in  a  special  field,  usually  in  the  course  of  writing  a  thesis  or 
dissertation,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Department. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  in  philology  and  advanced  literary  study 
offered  in  the  Departments  of  Classics  (Latin  Epigraphy,  Latin  Paleography) , 
Comparative  Literature,  Germanic  Languages  (Gothic,  Old  and  Middle  High  Ger- 
man, Old  Saxon,  Old  Norse,  etc.)  ,  and  Romance  Languages  (Old  French,  Provencal, 
Old  Irish,  Old  Spanish,  Dante,  etc.)  . 

See  also  the  Curriculum  in  Comparative  Linguistics. 


CURRICULUM  IN  FOLKLORE 

Dean  W.  W.  Pierson,  Chairman 

Professors:  R.  S.  Boggs,  Secretary,  J.  P.  Gillin,  U.  T.  Holmes,  A.  P. 
Hudson,  Richard  Jente,  G.  B.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Schinhan 

This  curriculum  assembles  the  facilities  of  the  University  for  those 
who  desire  a  major  or  minor  for  the  master's  degree  or  a  doctoral 
minor  in  Folklore  with  a  major  in  some  related  department  and 
mobilizes  the  pertinent  graduate  instruction  in  this  field  now  being 
offered  in  such  departments  as  English,  Germanic  Languages,  Music, 
Romance  Languages,  and  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  Students  hav- 
ing had  an  undergraduate  major  in  any  one  of  these  departments, 
and  having  had  the  prerequisite  courses,  are  eligible  to  take  work 
in  this  curriculum  with  a  view  to  becoming  candidates  for  higher 
degrees. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

104.  FOLK  MUSIC    (Music  104)     (3)  . 

A  comparative  study  of  the  folk  songs  of  various  nations,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  American  folk  music  of  the  South.  Lectures,  readings,  and  the  study  of 
music  available  in  print  or  on  phonograph  records. 

To  be  arranged.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

105.  CELTIC:    OLD  IRISH    (French    105)     (5)  . 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

106.  CELTIC:  OLD  WELSH    (French  106)     (5)  . 
One  quarter.   Mr.  Flolmes. 
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122.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY    (Anthropology   122)     (5)  . 
Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Gillin,  Johnson. 

127.  NATIVE  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  (Anthropolo- 
gy 127)    (5)  . 

Prerequisites,  ability  to  read  Spanish  and/or  Portuguese,  and  undergraduate 
work  in  one  or  more  social  sciences. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Gillin. 

167.  THE  ENGLISH  BALLAD    (5)  . 

English  and  Scottish  popular  ballads  and  their  survivals  in  America,  particularly 
in  North  Carolina. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hudson. 

185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLKLORE    (Comparative  Literature  185)     (5) . 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Boggs. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

203.  PROVERBIAL  SPEECH    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Folklore   185. 

Study  of  origin,  development,  use,  and  dissemination  of  proverbs,  maxims, 
Wellerisms,  and  proverbial  phrases,  their  importance  in  life  and  literature,  with 
emphasis  on  folk  wit  and  humor. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Jente. 

♦204-205.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  MUSICOLOGY  (Music  204- 
205)     (6). 

Prerequisite,  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  preferably 
German,  Spanish,  or  French,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  history  of 
music,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

210.  FOLK  SOCIOLOGY    (Sociology  210)     (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Odum. 

222.  FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  (Anthropology  222)  (5)  . 
Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 

(1947-1948  and  alternate  years.)    Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Gillin. 

230.  RACE  AND  CULTURE  CONTACTS  (Anthropology  230)  (5)  .  Prerequi- 
site, Folklore  185. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Johnson. 

314.  FOLK  NARRATIVE    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Folklore  185. 

Study  of  origin,  development,  and  dissemination  of  myths,   legends,   traditions, 
and  folktales,  with  a  survey  of  their  use  in  masterpieces  of  world  literature. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Boggs. 

395.  RESEARCH    (5)  . 

Research  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  staff. 


FRENCH 

(See  Romance  Languages) 


Will   be  given   as   the   demand   warrants. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Professors:  William  Frederick  Prouty,  Gerald  Raleigh  MacCarthy, 
Samuel  Thomas  Emory,   John  Warfield  Huddle 

Associate  Professors:  William  A.  White,  }.  Sullivan  Gibson 

Assistant  Professor:  Roy  Lee  Ingram 

Part-time  Instructors:  William  Newton  Turner,  Sankey  Lee  Blan- 
ton,  Jr.,  Frank  Otto  Bowman,  Jr.,  Roderick  Goldston  Murchi- 
son,  [r.,  William  H.  Vogelsang 

Teaching  Fellow:  Edward  Clark  Berry 

Assistants:  Robert  Junior  Avers,  King  William  Brett,  Theodore 
Eugene  Hazel  wood,  Thomas  Cowan  McIlhenny,  William  Fred- 
erick Markgraf,  Richard  Madison  Rogers,  William  H.  Vogel- 
sang, Benjamin  Evans  Warner,  Irving  Zirpel,  }r. 

Part-time  Assistants:  James  Edward  Bagwell,  Richard  Lee  Bowen, 
Billy  Hugh  Brandon,  William  B.  Cobb,  Jr.,  William  L.  Mc- 
Intosh,  John  Herman  Recknagel,  Allen  Davidson  Williamson 

GEOLOGY 

For  A.B.  with  major  in  geology  there  are  required,  beyond  Intro- 
duction to  Physical  and  Historical  Geology,  the  following  courses: 
Six  courses  in  geology;  at  least  five  and  not  more  than  seven  courses 
in  allied  sciences,  including  introductory  course  in  chemistry  or 
physics,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  General  College;  and  sufficient 
courses  outside  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  to  complete  the 
required  number  of  hours  for  graduation.  The  A.B.  program  is  not 
considered  sufficient  training  for  graduate  work  in  geology. 

For  S.B.  in  Geology  the  following  are  required: 

GENERAL  COLLEGE 

English    1.  2.  3.  4  Geology  41,  42 

Foreign   language    (4  courses)  Mathematics  7,  8 

(French,  German,  or  Spanish)  Geography  38 

Chemistry   1-2-3  Physical  Education 

Social  Science  1-2  Hygiene 

UPPER  COLLEGE 

English  59  Geology  107,  108,  109 

Physics  24-25  Geography   171   or  equivalent 

Geologv   101,  102,  103  Geology   128- 129    (summer  field  course) 

Geology  104,  105,  106  Elective — 4  courses,  not  geology 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY    (5).  Freshman  elective. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  Huddle;  Assistant. 

*41.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY    (6). 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory   hours  a  week,  each   quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 
$3.50  a  quarter.    Messrs.  Prouty,  MacCarthy,  White,  Ingram;  Assistants. 

*42.  INTRODUCTION  TO   HISTORICAL   GEOLOGY    (6)  . 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory   hours  a  week,  each   quarter.    Laboratory   fee, 
$3.50  a  quarter.   Messrs.  Huddle,  Prouty,  Ingram;  Assistants, 
students. 

1    61.  MAP  MAKING  AND  MAP  INTERPRETATION  (6). 

L         Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week  with  assigned  field  work  and  prob- 
lems, fall  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  Prouty. 

64.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  WEATHER    (5)  . 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.50. 
'  Mr.  MacCarthy. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  MINERALOGY   (6)  .    Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1-2,  or  special  permission. 
Three  lecture  and  six   laboratory   hours  a   week,  fall  quarter.    Laboratory   fee, 

$10.00.   Mr.  White;  Assistant. 
( 

102.  PETROLOGY   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Geology  41,  42,  and  101. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee, 
'  $5.00.    Mr.  White. 

103.  FIELD  GEOLOGY   (5) .   Prerequisite,  Geology  101,  102,  Mathematics  41,  51, 
i  or  Geography  171. 

3         Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee, 
.'$5.00.  Mr.  Prouty. 

104.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Geology  103,  general 
physics. 

Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 
\  '•  $5.00.    Mr.  MacCarthy. 

105.  STRATIGRAPHY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  104. 

Four  lecture  and  tiro  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mr.    Huddle. 

106.  INVERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology   105. 
Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 

$5.00.   Mr.  Huddle. 

107.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Geology  103,  general  physics. 
Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 

$5.00.    Mr.  Prouty. 


*  For  students  who  have  already  completed  their  General  College  science  requirements,  either 
Geology  41  or  42  may  be  taken  separately  for  credit;  but  for  the  first  two  years  of  General  College 
work,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  either  41  or  42  taken  separately,  except  to  School  of  Commerce 
students. 
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108.  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY    (5).    Prerequisite,  Geology  107. 

Three  lecture  and  jour  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mr.  Prouty. 

109.  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOPHYSICS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Geology  107,  trigonome- 
try, general  physics. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mr.   MacCarthy. 

117.  SOILS   (5).    Prerequisite,  introductory  geology,  Chemistry  1-2,  or  equivalent. 
Five  hours  a  week,  lectures  and  laboratory,  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mr.  White. 

121.  GEOMORPHOLOGY   (5).    Prerequisite,  Geology  41,  42. 
Five  hours  a  week,  on  demand.  Materials  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  White. 

122.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES  (5).  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  41.  42,  and   104  or  121. 

Five  hours  a  week,  alternate  years.    Materials  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  White. 

123.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES  (5).  Pre- 
requisite, Geology  41,  42,  and  104  or  121. 

Five  hours  a  week,  alternate  years.  Materials  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  White. 

127.  OIL  GEOLOGY   (5).   Prerequisite,  Geology  104,  105,  107. 
Five   lecture   and   two   laboratory   hours   a   week,  spring   quarter.    Materials  fee, 
$3.50.     Mr.    Prouty. 

12S-129.  SUMMER  FIELD  COURSES  IN  GEOLOGY  (12)  .  Prerequisite,  Geology 

101.  102,  103. 

Equivalent  to  twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  quarter.  Mr.  MacCarthy,  Huddle, 
White,  or  Ingram. 

144-145.  PETROGRAPHY    (5   each).    Prerequisite,   Geology   101,   102. 
(Given  as  required.)     Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and 
winter  quarters.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  a  quarter.    Mr.  White. 

147.  DETERMINATIVE   MINERALOGY    (6).    Prerequisite,   Geology    101. 
Three  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.     Mr.    While. 

164.  SYNOPTIC  METEOROLOGY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Geology  64,  general  phy- 
sics or  equivalent. 

'Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.50.    Mr.   MacCarthy. 

166.  VULCANOLOGY  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  Geology  41  and,  except  by  special 
permission,  Geology   102. 

This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to  vulcanism  and  related  phenomena. 
Five  lectures  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  MacCarthy. 

168,  109.  FIELD  WORK  IN  GEOPHYSICS  (5  each).  Prerequisite,  Geology  109, 
general  physics. 

Given  any  quarter,  on  application.  Materials  fee,  $5.00  each  course.  Mr.  Mac- 
Carthy. 
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Courses  for  Graduates 

221,  222,  223.  ADVANCED  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY    (5  each).    Prerequisite, 

Geology  104,  105,  106,  107. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  221,  fall  quarter;  222,  winter 
quarter;  223,  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each  quarter.    Mr.  Prouty. 

224,  225,  226.  ADVANCED  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  (5  each)  .  Prerequisite, 
Geology    104,    105,    106,    108. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  224,  fall  quarter;  225,  winter  quar- 
ter; 226,  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $3.50  each  quarter.    Mr.  Prouty. 

228-229.  ADVANCED  FIELD  GEOLOGY  (6  each)  .  Prerequisite,  Geology  128- 
129. 

Equivalent  to  six  hours  a  week  for  two  quarters.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.50  each 
quarter.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  MacCarthy,  Mr.  Huddle,  or  Mr.  White. 

241,  242,  243.  ADVANCED  MINERALOGY  (5  each).  Prerequisite,  Geology  144- 
145,  except  by  permission. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  on  application.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00  each  quarter.    Mr.  White;  Assistant. 

244,  245,  246.  ADVANCED  PETROLOGY  (5  each)  .  Prerequisite,  Geology  144- 
145. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each  quarter.    Mr.  White. 

247,  248,  249.  SEDIMENTATION    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  104,  105,  106. 
Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each  quarter. 
Mr.  Ingram. 

261,  262.  APPLIED  GEOPHYSICS    (5  each).    Prerequisite,  Geology   109;   math- 
ematics through  calculus. 
t         Three   lecture  and  four  laboratory   hours  a  week;  winter  and  spring  quarters. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each  quarter.   Mr.  MacCarthy;  Assistant. 

265.  THE    PHYSICS    OF   THE   EARTH:    GEODYNAMICS     (5)  .     Prerequisite, 
Geology  104,  and,  except  by  special  permission,  Geology  107. 
Winter  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.   MacCarthy. 

281,  282,  283.  STRATIGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  (5  each)  .  Prerequi- 
site,  Geology    104,    105,    106. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)  Winter  and  spring  quarters.  Materials  fee,  $3.50. 
Mr.  Huddle. 

284.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PALEONTOLOGY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Zoology  41  or 
Botany  41,  Geology  106. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $3.50.    Mr.  Huddle. 

285,  286.  ADVANCED  PALEONTOLOGY    (5  each)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  284. 
i          (1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week, 

winter  and  spring  quarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each  quarter.    Mr.  Huddle. 

287.  FORAMINIFERA    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Geology  106. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter,  on  application. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Huddle. 

288,  289.  MICROPALEONTOLOGY    (5   each)  .    Prerequisite,   Geology   287. 
Equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week,  each  quarter.    On  application.    Laboratory  fee, 

$5.00  each   quarter.    Mr.   Huddle. 
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RESEARCH  COURSES 

These  courses  are  intended  for  applicants  for  advanced  degrees. 
Laboratory  work  and  conferences  with  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  work.  Work  in  each  of  these  courses  may  be  continued  under  the 
same  number  with  sub-letter  designations. 

321.  RESEARCH  IN  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY    (5  or  more).    Mr.  Prouty. 
329.  RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY   (5  or  more)  .    Mr.  Prouty. 
341.  RESEARCH  IN  MINERALOGY    (5  or  more).    Mr.  White. 

348.  RESEARCH    IN   SEDIMENTATION     (5    or   more)  .     Mr.    Ingram. 

349.  RESEARCH  IN  PETROLOGY    (5  or  more)  .    Mr.  White. 
361.  RESEARCH  IN  GEOPHYSICS    (5  or  more)  .    Mr.   MacCarthy. 
381.  RESEARCH  IN  STRATIGRAPHY   (5  or  more).    Mr.  Huddle. 
389.  RESEARCH  IN  PALEONTOLOGY   (5  or  more)  .    Mr.  Huddle. 

GEOGRAPHY 

For  A.B.  with  major  in  Geography  there  are  required,  in  addition 
to  Geography  38  and  Geology  41,  six  courses  in  Geography  and 
Geology  and  six  courses  in  allied  studies,  selected  with  the  approval  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography.  Six  courses 
must  be  taken  outside  the  Division  of  Natural  Science. 

Geography  38  is  recommended  as  preparation  for  all  advanced 
geography  courses. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

38.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY   (6)  .   Natural  Science  Credit. 
Five   lecture  and   two   laboratory   hours   a  week,  each   quarter.    Laboratory   fee, 
$3.00.    Messrs.  Emory,  Gibson. 

75.  TRADE  ROUTES  AND  TRADE  CENTERS    (5)  . 

Five  lectures  a  week.   Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Emory. 

Note:  Courses  in  Directed  Teaching  of  High  School  Science  and 
in  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Science  will  be 
found  under  the  Department  of  Education. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

117.  SOILS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Introductory  Geology,  Chemistry  1-2,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Same  as  Geology  117. 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)  Five  hours  a  week,  lectures  and  laboratory,  spring 
quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Gibson. 

118.  LAND   UTILIZATION   MAPPING,   RURAL   OR   URBAN    (5). 

Laboratory  fee,  $3.50.    Messrs.  Gibson,  Emory. 

131.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SOUTH    (5). 

Mr.  Gibson. 
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132.  LAND   UTILIZATION   AND   SOIL   CONSERVATION    (5).    Prerequisite, 

Geography    38    and    Geology    41. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Gibson. 

151.  URBAN   GEOGRAPHY    (5).    Prerequisite,   Geography   38   and    two   other 
courses  in  geography. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Emory. 

152.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY   (5)  . 
Mr.  Emory. 

153.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY   (5)  . 
Mr.  Emory. 

154.  GEOGRAPHICAL  INFLUENCES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY    (5). 
Mr.  Emory. 

155.  CLIMATOLOGY   (5). 
Mr.  Gibson. 

156.  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES    (5)  . 
Mr.  Gibson. 

157.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA    (5)  . 
Mr.  Emory. 

158.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE    (5)  . 
Mr.  Gibson. 

159.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA    (5)  . 
Mr.  Emory. 

171.  CARTOGRAPHY    (5). 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mr.  Gibson. 

178,  179.  FIELD  COURSE  IN  GEOGRAPHY.   Prerequisite,  Geography  38,  Geol- 
ogy 41.    Messrs.  Emory,  Gibson. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  ADVANCED  CLIMATOLOGY    (5).    Prerequisite,  graduate  status  in  field 
of  geography. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Gibson. 

211.  SPECIAL  WORK  IN  GEOGRAPHY    (5  or  more).    Prerequisite,  Geography 
38,  and  two  courses  in  the  one  hundred  bracket. 

Five  hours  a  week,  each  quarter.    Messrs.  Gibson,  Emory. 

301.  SEMINAR   IN   CLIMATOLOGY    (5). 
Five  hours  a  week,  on  demand.    Mr.  Gibson. 

302.  URBAN  FIELD  COURSE    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  graduate  status  in  geography. 
On  demand.    Mr.  Emory. 

311.  RESEARCH  IN  GEOGRAPHY  (5  or  more)  . 
Messrs.  Emory,  Gibson. 

315.  THESIS    (5  or  more) . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMAN 

Professors:  Richard  Jente,  G.  S.  Lane 

Associate  Professors:  W.  P.  Friederich,  F.  E.  Coenen 

Assistant  Professor:  Herbert  W.  Reichert 

Instructors:  Ernst  Morwitz,  Gustave  A.  Harrer,  John  L.  Hodges, 

M.  H.  Pritchett,  H.  M.  Henderson,  Mary  Gray  Porter,  J.  E. 

Ryberg,  Jr. 
Teaching  Fellow:  Albert  L.  Lancaster 

Students  are  requested  to  consult  with  the  departmental  adviser 
in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  German. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN    (10). 

Five  hours  a  zveek,  each  quarter.    Mr.  Reichert;  Instructors. 

*3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN    (10)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  each  quarter.    Mr.  Coenen;  Instructors. 

14-15-16.  BEGINNING  GERMAN  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS   (15). 
Five  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Lane. 

21,  22.  INTRODUCTION   TO   GERMAN    LITERATURE    (5    each).     Prereq- 
uisite, German  4,  16,  or  equivalent. 

Five  hours  a  week,  each  quarter.    Messrs.  Jente  and  Friederich. 

25,  26.  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN   (5  each)  .   Prerequisite,  German  4  or  equivalent. 
Open  only  to  students  with  majors  in  a  science. 
Five  hours  a  week,  each  quarter.    Mr.  Coenen. 
31,  32.  SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN  GERMAN    (5  each).    Prerequisite,  German 

4,  16,  or  equivalent. 

Five  hours  a  week,  each  quarter.    Mr.  Reichert. 
RUSSIAN  76,  77.    BEGINNING  RUSSIAN    (5  each) . 
Five  hours  a  week,  ivinter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Lane. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

109.  GERMAN  PROSE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY   (5) .   Prerequisite, 
German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Coenen. 

111.  GERMAN  DRAMA  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  (5)  .  Prerequisite, 
German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Coenen. 

115.  THE  GERMAN  LYRIC  FROM  GOETHE  TO  THE  PRESENT   (5).    Pre- 
requisite, German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Jente. 

121.  GOETHE    (5).    Prerequisite,  German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Jente. 


*  Either  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  elective  credit  if  the  language  requirement 
has  already  been   satisfied. 
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123.  FAUST    (5) .    Prerequisite,  German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Friederich. 

131.  LESSING  AND  HIS  TIME  (5) .   Prerequisite,  German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Friederich. 

141.  SCHILLER   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Jente. 

151.  CONTEMPORARY   GERMAN   LITERATURE    (1885-1930)     (5).    Prereq- 
uisite, German  22,  or  the  equivalent. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Jente. 

155.  GOETHE   IN   ENGLISH   TRANSLATION    (Comparative   Literature   155) 
(5). 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Friederich. 

161.  HISTORY   OF   THE   GERMAN   LANGUAGE    (5).    Prerequisite,   a   good 
reading  knowledge  of  German. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Lane. 

171.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  a  knowledge  of  spoken  Ger- 
man. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Friederich. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

221.  GOTHIC   (5). 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Lane. 

222.  OLD  HIGH  GERMAN    (5) . 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Lane. 

223.  COMPARATIVE  GERMANIC  GRAMMAR    (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Lane. 

232.  OLD  SAXON    (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Lane. 

233,  234.  OLD  NORSE    (5  each)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Lane. 

235,  236.  MIDDLE  HIGH   GERMAN    (5   each)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Jente. 

240.  READING  COURSE    (10). 
Through  the  year.    Mr.  Friederich. 

241.  THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL  IN  GERMANY  (5). 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Coenen. 

252.  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION    (1400-1600)     (5) . 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Jente. 

253.  FROM  OPITZ  TO  GOTTSCHED    (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Friederich. 

261.  PHILOSOPHICAL  INFLUENCES  ON  GERMAN  CLASSICISM  AND  RO- 
MANTICISM   (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Reichert. 
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341,  342.  SEMINAR   IN   LITERATURE    (5   each). 

Five  hours  a  week,  according  to  need.    Messrs.  Jente,  Friederich. 

361,  362.  SEMINAR   IN   LINGUISTICS    (5   each). 
Five  hours  a  week,  according  to  need.    Mr.  Lane. 

395.  RESEARCH    (5)  . 


GREEK 

(See  Classics) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

Professors:  A.  R.  Newsome,  W.  W.  Pierson,  M.  B.  Garrett,  W.  E. 
Caldwell,  L.  C.  MacKinney,  H.  T.  Lefler,  F.  M.  Green,  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  C.  H.  Pegg,  Cecil  Johnson,  J.  C.  Sitterson,  J.  L.  Godfrey, 
J.  W.  Patton 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  A.  Bierck,  Jr.,  C.  O.  Cathey,  J.  E.  King,  F.  W. 
Klingrerg 

Instructors:  J.  R.  Caldwell,  J.  B.  MacLeod,  L.  L.  Bernard,  H.  H. 
Cunningham,  A.  C.  Flora,  F.  D.  Freeman,  E.  H.  Gibson,  R.  A. 
Lively,  H.  W.  Raper,  W.  B.  Roberts,  F.  W.  Ryan,  A.  N.  Sanders, 
J.  B.  Scroggs,  C.  G.  Sellers,  J.  L.  Snell,  D.  C.  Sossomon,  Julia 
Cherry  Spruill,  J.  F.  Steelman,  Lala  Steelman,  R.  L.  Strick- 
land, P.  A.  Walker,  A.  W.  Williams,  R.  W.  Williams 

Teaching  Fellows:  William  Moye  Darden,  Dan  H.  Stout,  William 
Y.  Thompson 

Wacldell  Memorial  Fellows:  Carolyn  Daniel,  Dewey  W.  Grantham, 
George  B.  Tindall,  Mary  Frances  Gyles 

Graduate  Assistant:  Marilyn  Cleo  Jones 

A  student  choosing  history  as  his  department  of  major  interest 
must  elect  either  American  history  or  European  history  as  his  field  of 
specialization  and  complete  a  minimum  of  six  approved  courses.  The 
requirement  for  the  major  in  American  history  shall  be  eight  ap- 
proved courses  if  the  student  has  not  completed  History  21  and  22 
or  History  71  and  72  with  a  minimal  grade  of  C;  and  for  a  major  in 
European  history  a  like  number  (eight)  if  the  student  has  not  com- 
pleted History  41  and  42,  or  History  44  and  45,  or  History  48  and 
49  with  a  minimal  grade  of  C.  The  student  must  take  at  least  four 
of  his  six  or  five  of  his  eight  courses  in  his  field  of  specialization;  he 
may  elect  the  remaining  two  or  three  courses  of  his  major  from  the 
other  field.    History  41  and  42  or  History  44  and  45,  or  History  48 
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and  49  may  be  credited  toward  a  major  in  American  history,  and 
History  71  and  72  may  be  credited  toward  a  major  in  European  his- 
tory. Transfer  students  who  major  in  history  must  take  at  least  three 
approved  history  courses  in  the  University. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  (10)  .  Freshman  requirement.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  history. 

Five  hours  a  week  for  two  quarters.  Fee  for  materials,  $1.00  each  quarter. 
Members  of  staff. 

21,  22.  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE   (10).   Sophomore  elective. 
Five  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Johnson  and  J.  R. 
Caldwell. 

41,  42.  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE  (10). 
Sophomore  elective,  open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.   Messrs.  Caldwell  and  MacKinney. 

44,  45.  ENGLISH  HISTORY:  GENERAL  COURSE  (10)  .  Sophomore  elective, 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

48.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  1500-1815  (5) .  Sophomore  elective,  open 
to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.   Garrett. 

49.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  SINCE  1815  (5).  Sophomore  elective, 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Spring   quarter.    Mr.   Garrett. 

51.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST    (5). 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

52.  HISTORY  OF   GREECE    (5) . 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

53.  HISTORY  OF  ROME    (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

65.  EUROPE  IN  THE  CRUSADING  AGE,  1000-1300    (5). 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.   MacKinney. 

66.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE,  1250-1550    (5) . 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

71.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  TO  1865:   GENERAL  COURSE    (5). 
Both  21   and  71  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  a  student. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Messrs.  Lefler,  Sitterson,  Klingberg,  and  Cathey. 

72.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  SINCE   1865:    GENERAL  COURSE    (5). 
Both  22  and  72  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  a  student. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Messrs.  Lefler,  Sitterson,  Klingberg,  and  Cathey. 

90.  LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY:  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY 
PERIODS    (5). 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bierck. 
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91.  LATIN-AMERICAN   COUNTRIES   DURING  THE   NATIONAL   PERIOD 

(5). 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Bierck. 

97.  HONORS  COURSE    (5)  . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  history. 

98.  HONORS  COURSE    (5)  . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  European  history. 

99.  HONORS  COURSE    (5)  . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  United  States  history. 

Note:  Courses  in  Directed  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences  and  in 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Social  Sciences  will  be  found 
under  the  School  of  Education. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

109.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORICAL  LITERATURE  (Classics  109)  (5) . 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Allen    (of  the  Department  of  Classics) . 

110.  EUROPEAN  COLONIZATION  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  (5).  Not  open 
to  graduate  majors  in  American  history. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Johnson. 

111.  EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  1689-1789  (5).  Not  open  to  graduate 
majors  in  American  history. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Lefler. 

112.  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  1789-1848  (5)  .  Not  open  to  graduate  majors 
in  American  history. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Newsome. 

113.  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY,  1848-1897  (5)  .  Not  open  to  graduate  majors 
in  American  history. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Klingberg. 

114.  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  SINCE  1897  (5).  Not  open  to  graduate 
majors  in  American  history. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Sitterson. 

121.  MEDIEVAL  CULTURAL  LIFE    (5). 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

122.  SOCIAL-ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES    (5)  . 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

123.  HISTORY    OF    SPAIN     (5)  . 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  MacKinney. 

130.  EUROPEAN    FOUNDATIONS    OF    MODERN    EDUCATION     (Education 

142)    (5). 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Knight    (of  the  School  of  Education)  . 

131.  THE  PROTESTANT  REVOLT    (5). 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Garrett. 

132.  THE  RISE  OF  ABSOLUTISM  IN  EUROPE    (5)  . 

(1950-1951   and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.   Garrett. 
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1        133.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  NAPOLEONIC  PERIOD    (5)  . 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Garrett. 

134.  RISE  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND   NATIONALISM   IN    MODERN   EUROPE 

(5). 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Garrett. 

135.  EUROPE,  1870-1918    (5). 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Garrett. 

136.  EUROPE  SINCE  1918    (5). 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Pegg. 

137.  MEDIEVAL  ENGLAND    (5). 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  MacKinney. 

138.  ENGLAND  FROM  1485  to  1760   (5). 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

139.  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  1760  to  1867    (5). 
(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

140.  GREAT  BRITAIN  SINCE  1867    (5) . 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

141.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION   (Political  Science 
154)     (5)  . 

Fall  quarter.'   Mr.  Godfrey. 

142.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  RUSSIA    (5)  . 
Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Pegg. 

143.  THE  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    (5)  . 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Johnson. 

159.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE    (Political  Science  159)     (5)  . 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

161.  NORTH  CAROLINA  I,   1584-1815    (5). 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Lefler. 

162.  NORTH  CAROLINA  II,  1815-1948    (5). 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Newsome. 

163.  THE  OLD  SOUTH    (5). 
Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Green. 

164.  THE  SOUTH  SINCE  RECONSTRUCTION    (5)  . 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Green. 

167.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  I,  1783-1860   (5). 
(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.  )   Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Sitterson. 

168.  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  II,  1860-1941    (5). 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Sitterson. 

170.  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL   HISTORY  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 
(Education  143)     (5)  . 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Knight    (of  the  School  of  Education)  . 

171.  ARGENTINA,  BRAZIL,  AND  CHILE    (5). 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bierck. 
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172.  INTER-AMERICAN   ECONOMIC   AND   CULTURAL   RELATIONS    (5). 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Bierck. 

173.  THE   BOLIVARIAN   STATES   SINCE    INDEPENDENCE    (5). 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bierck. 

175.  THE   CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    (Political   Science 

155)     (5). 

Wi)iter  and  spring  quarters.    Materials  fee,  $1.00    Mr.  Jenkins    (of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science)  . 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201  ab.  HISTORIOGRAPHY   (6).    Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  history. 
Three  hours  a  week,  jail  and  winter  quarters.    Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Newsome. 

206.  GREEK  HISTORY,  500-146  B.C.    (5)  . 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

207.  ROMAN   HISTORY,  133-31    B.C.    (5). 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

208.  ROMAN  HISTORY,  31  B.C.-180  A.D.    (5). 
(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Caldwell. 

224.  THE  AGE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE,  1250-1550    (5)  . 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.   MacKinney. 

230.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY    (5) . 

Winter   quarter.    Mr.  Pegg. 

249.  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES    (5)  . 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  LeQer. 

250.  THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION   AND   ITS   BACKGROUND    (5). 
(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)    Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Lefler. 

251.  THE  FEDERAL  PERIOD,  1783-1815    (5). 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Newsome. 

252.  THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD,   1815-1860    (5). 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall   quarter.    Mr.  Newsome. 

254.  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION    (5)  . 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Green. 

255.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  AMERICA    (5)  . 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Klingberg. 

256.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  UNITED  STATES    (5)  . 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Sitterson. 

261.  THE  RISE  OF  SOUTHERN  NATIONALISM,  1820-1865    (5). 
(1950-1951   and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Green. 

271.  LATIN-AMERICAN    HISTORY:    THE   COLONIAL   PERIOD   AND   THE 
WARS  OF  INDEPENDENCE    (5)  . 

(1949-1950  and   alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.   Bierck. 
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272.  LATIN-AMERICAN    HISTORY:    DEVELOPMENT    OF    NATIONALITY 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA    (5)  . 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Bierck. 

301a.  ANCIENT  HISTORY    (3)  . 
Conference  and  reports. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Caldwell. 

311a.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY    (3). 

Conference  and  reports. 

Fail  quarter.    Mr.   MacKinney. 

321  ab.  MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY    (6). 

Conference  and  reports. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Pegg. 

323ab.  MODERN  ENGLISH  HISTORY    (6)  . 

Conference  and  reports.  Fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

331a.  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  HISTORY    (3). 
Conference  and  reports. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Lefler. 

333ab.  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1783-1860    (6)  . 

Conference  and  reports. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Newsome. 

335abc.  HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTH    (9)  . 

Conference  and  reports. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Green. 

337a.  RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    (3)  . 
Conference  and  reports. 
Fall  quarter. 

341.  READING  COURSE    (5). 

Any  quarter.    Members  of  the  Graduate  faculty. 

370a.  LATIN-AMERICAN  HISTORY    (3)  . 
Conference  and  reports. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Bierck. 

370b.  LATIN-AMERICAN  HISTORY    (3)  . 
Conference  and  reports. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.   Pierson. 

375.  THESIS  COURSE    (5  or  10). 

Any  quarter.    Members  of  the  Graduate  faculty. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 

Professors:   O.  J.  Coffin,  C.  P.  Russell,,  *J.  Roy  Parker,  Walter 

Spearman 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  L.  Morrison,  Stuart  W.  Sechriest 
Instructor:  Lola  Lee  Mustard 
Lecturers:   Leon  M.  Pollander    (Advertising) ,  Thomas  J.  Lassiter 

(Small  Newspaper  Management) 

Curriculum  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.B.  in  Journalism:  The 
course  of  study  for  the  first  two  years  is  the  same  as  that  required  of 
other  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree.  The  following  courses  are  speci-  i 
fied  in  the  junior  and  senior  years:  one  course  in  economics,  two 
courses  in  American  history  or  North  Carolina  history,  two  courses  in 
political  science  (American  government) ,  six  courses  in  journalism, 
electives  to  complete  hours  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

30.  COLLEGE  REPORTING. 

A  course  with  a  maximum  credit  of  five  quarter  hours  for  reporting  done  on  the 
student  newspaper  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Journalism.  Regis- 
tration with  department  required. 

31.  COLLEGE  EDITING. 

A  similar  credit  course  for  those  who  do  the  editorial  work  of  the  student 
newspaper.   Registration  with  department  required. 

53.  NEWS  WRITING  I    (5)  .    Prerequisite  for  Journalism  54. 
Fall,   winter,   and   spring   quarters.    Laboratory    fee,    $2.00.     Messrs.    Spearman, 

Morrison,  Sechriest,   Miss   Mustard. 

54.  NEWS  WRITING  II    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Journalism  53   or   the  equivalent. 
Fall,   winter,   and   spring   quarters.     Laboratory    fee,    $2.00.     Messrs.    Spearman, 

Morrison,   Sechriest,    Miss    Mustard. 

55.  NEWS  WRITING  III  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Journalism  53  and  54  or  the 
equivalent. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.   Messrs.  Coffin,  Spearman. 

56abc.  FEATURE  WRITING   (3  each) . 
Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Coffin. 

57.  NEWS  METHODS  AND  TREATMENTS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Journalism  53 
or  54. 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Sechriest. 

58.  EDITORIAL  WRITING    (3)  . 

Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Coffin. 

59.  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION    (5)  . 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Lassiter. 


Absent  on   leave,    1948-1949- 
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60.  BOOK     REVIEWING     AND     DRAMATIC     CRITICISM     FOR     NEWS- 
PAPERS   (3). 

I       Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Spearman. 

61.  HISTORY  OF  JOURNALISM    (3) . 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Russell,   Spearman. 

62.  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  I    (5)  . 

I      Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.   Pollander,   Miss 
Mustard. 


63.  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  II    (6)  .  Prerequisite,  Journalism  62. 
Fall  and  spring  quarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Pollander. 


64,  65,  66.  CREATIVE  WRITING  (5  each) .  Instructor's  permission  necessary. 
J      Continuing  courses,  one  taught  each  quarter.    Mr.  Russell. 

Note:  These  courses  elective,  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor,  to  those  with 
najors  in  other  fields.    See  English  53. 

72.  RADIO   CONTINUITY   WRITING    (5) . 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Morrison. 

73.  RADIO  NEWS  WRITING   (5) . 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Mr.  Morrison. 

80.  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHY    (3)  .    Instructor's  permission   necessary. 
Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Sechriest. 


LATIN 

(See  Classics) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Professor:  Susan  G.  Akers 

Assistant  Professor:  Margaret  E.  Kalp 

The  courses  listed  below  may  be  taken  by  advanced  undergradu- 
ates in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean 
)f  the  School  of  Library  Science.  They  are  planned  for  students 
vho  wish  to  meet  the  requirements  for  certification  as  part-  or  full- 
ime  school  librarians  in  North  Carolina.  Besides  the  courses  listed 
>elow  the  student  will  take  the  courses  in  education  required  for 
(  ertification  and  a  major  or  minor  program  in  English,  French,  Latin, 
nathematics,  natural  science,  or  social  science.  These  programs  are 
tutlined  in  the  General  Catalogue  under  the  heading:  The  Division 
if  Teacher  Training. 

Students  who  choose  a  major  program  in  library  science  will 
ake  all  of  the  courses  listed  below;  those  who  choose  a  minor  program 
nil  omit  Library  Science  96  and  take  95  as  a  3-hour  course. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

94.  PLACE  OF  THE  LIBRARY  IN  THE  SCHOOL   (3)  . 

Fall  quarter.    Miss  Kalp. 

95.  SELECTION  AND  USE  OF  REFERENCE  MATERIALS   (3  or  5)  . 

Fall  quarter.    Miss  Kalp. 

96.  CATALOGUING   AND   CLASSIFICATION   FOR   SCHOOL   LIBRARIANS 

(5). 

Winter  quarter.    Miss  Kalp. 

122.  THE    SELECTION    OF    BOOKS    AND    RELATED    MATERIALS    FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE    (5)  . 

Winter  quarter.    Miss  Kalp. 

123.  THE  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN   (5). 

Spring  quarter.    Miss  Kalp. 

143.  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION   (5) . 

Spring  quarter.    Miss  Kalp. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS 

Professors:  Harold  Hotelling,  *Raj  Chandra  Bose,  William  Greg 

ory  Madow 
Visiting  Professor:  E.  J.  G.  Pitman 
Associate  Professors:  Herbert  E.  Robbins,  fP.  L.  Hsu 
Assistant  Professor:  George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr. 
Lecturer:  Wassily  Hoeffding 
Graduate  Assistant:  James  Wilson  Walker 

This  department  is  devoted  chiefly  to  graduate  teaching  and  to 
research  in  the  theory  and  methods  of  statistics,  but  qualified  under 
graduates  are  admitted  to  courses  with  numbers  below  200.  Tin 
minimum  prerequisite  for  courses  with  numbers  above  130  is  ad 
vanced  calculus  or  similar  mathematics  higher  than  elementary  integra 
calculus,  and  additional  mathematics  is  valuable  for  statisticians  ano 
teachers  of  statistics. 

The  Institute  of  Statistics  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
eludes  the  Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics  at  Chapel  Hill  am 
the  Department  of  Experimental  Statistics  at  Raleigh.  Schedules  am 
transportation  are  arranged  so  that  students  can  work  in  both  de 
partments.  A  separate  Announcement  of  Graduate  Work  in  Statistic 
gives  additional  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Institute  o 
Statistics,  courses,  requirements  for  degrees,  and  opportunities  for  st 
tisticians.  See  also  page  365  of  this  catalogue. 


*  Absent  on   leave,   fall  quarter   1948-1949- 
t  Absent  on   leave,    1948-1949. 


Be 
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The  attention  of  students  of  statistics  is  called  to  closely  related 
ourses  in  other  departments,  especially  to  Mathematics  110  (Finite 
Differences),  Philosophy  134  (Symbolic  Logic),  Physics  221  (Statis- 
ical  Mechanics) ,  Chemistry  284,  285  (Statistical  Problems  in  Chem- 
stry) ,  Economics  171  (Statistical  Inference  and  Quality  Control), 
72  (Analysis  of  Economic  Time  Series),  173  (Correlation  Analysis), 
fed  Psychology  132,  230,  and  234. 


ii 


Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 


100.  PRINCIPLES  OF  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  college 
lgebra. 

An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of  statistical  inference,  using  as  little 
aathematics  as  possible.  Emphasis  on  comprehension  and  interpretation.  The 
probability  basis  of  statistics.  The  most  common  statistical  techniques,  illustrated 
nth  data  from  biological,  psychological,  economic  and  other  fields.  Designed  to 
upplement  courses  given  in  departments  of  application. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Nicholson. 

Note:  No  credit  is  given  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  mathematical  sta- 
istics. 

104.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS  I    (5)  .  Prerequisite,  integral  calculus. 
Classification   of   data.    Distributions.    Probability.     Moments.     Order   statistics. 

'.inomial,  Poisson  and  normal  distributions.  Nature  of  statistical  hypotheses, 
"esting  hypotheses.  Efficiency  of  tests  and  estimates.  Large-sample  theory.  Prac- 
ical  applications. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Nicholson. 

Note:  No  credit  is  given  to  graduate  students  majoring  in  mathematical  sta- 
istics. 

105.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICS  II  (5).  Prerequisite,  Mathematical 
tatistics  104. 

A  continuation  of  104.   Bivariate  and  multivariate  distributions.   Regression  and 
Jorrelation,  with  the  appropriate  sampling  distributions.    Comparing  observed  with 
.hieoretical  frequencies.   Design  of  efficient  investigations.    Illustrations  from  numer- 
us   fields   of   application. 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Nicholson. 

126.  SAMPLE  SURVEYS  (SOCIOLOGY  196)  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  college  algebra 
nd  a  course  in  statistics,  or  integral  calculus. 

Elementary  probability,   expectations,   variance,   correlation.    Random   and   sys- 

smatic  selection  of  samples.    Stratification.    Cluster  sampling.    Selection  of  clusters 

nth  probability  proportional  to  size.    Subsampling.    Double  sampling.    Estimation 

quations.     Lack    of   response.     Variability    of    response.     Optimum    allocation    of 

;  resources  in  surveys.    Questionnaire  construction.    Interviewing  techniques. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours,  including  preparation  and  making  of  a 
'  .  urvey,  per  week.  Fall  quarter.   Messrs.  Madow  and  Price. 

;  j     131.  ELEMENTARY  PROBABILITY    (5).  Prerequisite,  advanced  calculus. 

Logical  foundations.  Permutations  and  combinations.  Variates,  expectations,  mo- 
'  lents  and  cumulants.  Characteristic  functions.  Limit  theorems.  Laws  of  great 
;  !  umbers. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Robbins. 
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132.  STATISTICAL  INFERENCE   (5).   Prerequisite,  Statistics  131. 

Fundamentals  of  the  use  of  observations  to  test  hypotheses  and  estimate  un- 
known quantities.  The  accuracy  of  means  and  variances.  Illustrations  from  physical, 
biological,  and  social  sciences. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

133.  LEAST  SQUARES  AND  TIME  SERIES  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  Statistics  132 
and  Mathematics   147    (Matrices) . 

The  method  of  least  squares,  with  probability  interpretations,  and  applications 
to  social  and  natural  sciences.  Time  series  problems,  including  trends,  seasonal 
variations,  periodicities,  correlations. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

143.  SEQUENTIAL  ANALYSIS    (5).    Prerequisite,   Statistics   132. 

Methods  in  which  the  number  of  observations  is  not  predetermined  but  de- 
pends on  the  observations  themselves.  Applications  to  design  of  experiments  and 
industrial  quality   control. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Madow. 

144.  CORRELATION,  CONTINGENCY,  AND  CHI  TESTS  (5) .  Prerequisite 
Statistics  132. 

Meaning  of  correlation.  Multivariate  distributions.  Tests  of  simple,  partial,  and 
multiple  correlations,  with  exact  and  approximate  probabilities.  Tests  of  inde- 
pendence of  cross-classifications,  and  of  goodness  of  fit. 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Hoeffding. 

145.  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  (5) .  Prerequisites,  Statistics  144  and  Math- 
ematics 147    (Matrices) . 

Tests  of  hypotheses  involving  several  correlated  variates.  Multivariate  analysis 
of  variance.  Relations  between  sets  of  variates.  Canonical  correlations.  Applica 
tions  to  factor  analysis  in  psychology. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Bose. 

147.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AND  COVARIANCE    (3) .    Prerequisites,  Sta 
tistics  131  and  Mathematics  147    (Matrices).    Corequisite,  Statistics  132. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Madow. 

150.  DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENTS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Statistics  132. 

This  course  deals  with  mathematical  problems  arising  in  the  design  of  experi 
ments  and  sampling  studies.  Students  in  this  course  may  also  take  Statistics  431 
at  Raleigh,  which  includes  specific  practical  problems  of  design. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Bose. 

153.  RANK   ORDER   STATISTICS   AND   NON-PARAMETRIC    INFERENCI 

(3  in  1948,  5  in  other  years)  .    Prerequisite,  Statistics  132. 

Estimation  and  testing  of  hypotheses  when  the  functional  form  of  the  underlyinj 
distribution  is  unknown.  Rank  order  statistics,  rank  and  sign  tests.  Analysis  o 
variance  without  assumption  of  normality.    Tests  of  randomness. 

Fall  quarter,  1948-1949.   Winter  quarter,  1949-1950.  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Hoeffding 

182.  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS  (ECONOMICS  182)  (5).  Prerequisite 
Mathematics   171    (advanced  calculus)  .  Corequisite,   Mathematics   147    (matrices) . 

Perfect  and  imperfect  competition.  Monopoly.  Utility  vs.  ranking  of  preferences 
Relations  between  commodities.  General  equilibrium.  Effects  of  taxes  and  con 
trols  of  various  kinds.    Index  numbers. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Hotelling. 
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183.  ADVANCED   MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS    (3) .    Prerequisites,  Statis- 
ics  182  and  Mathematics  141    (differential  equations) . 

£  Dynamic  variations  in  the  economy.  Development  of  elementary  parts  of  the 
alculus  of  variations  and  of  difference  equation  theory,  with  applications  to  eco- 
omic  problems.  Mathematical  treatment  of  business  cycles.  Valuation  of  property 
iking  account  of  depreciation  and  depletion.  Most  profitable  rates  of  exploitation 
f  mineral  and  biological  resources.  Relation  of  private  exploitation  to  the  public 
elfare  and  effects  of  various  taxes  and  regulations. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

216.  ADVANCED  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Statistics  145. 
Recent  advances,  including  determinantal  equations  used  in  statistics,  the  prob- 
:m  of  the  rank  of  a  set  of  observed  variates,  and  some  aspects  of  factor  analysis. 
;  '   Spring  quarter. 

I  ;   225a.  THEORY    OF    ESTIMATION    AND    TESTING    HYPOTHESES    I     (3) . 

rerequisite,  Statistics  132. 

Consistent,  efficient,  sufficient  estimators.  Closest  estimators  and  other  estimators 
ith  required  properties.  Maximum  likelihood  estimators.  Testing  hypotheses, 
ower  of  a  test.  Asymptotic  properties.  Confidence  intervals,  fiducial  limits,  fiducial 
istributions.    Estimation  of  location  and  scale  parameters. 

Fall  quarter,  1948.    Mr.   Pitman. 

I    225b.  THEORY  OF  ESTIMATION  AND  TESTING  HYPOTHESES  II    (3). 
Continuation  of  Statistics  225a. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Pitman. 

f    225.  THEORY  OF  ESTIMATION  AND  TESTING   HYPOTHESES    (5) .    Pre- 

quisite,  Statistics  132. 

A  combination  of  Statistics  225a  and  225b. 
,    Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Hoeffding. 

229.  APPLIED  PROBABILITY  PROBLEMS   (3).   Prerequisite,  Statistics  131. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Pitman. 

I  .  230.  INTERMEDIATE    PROBABILITY    (5)  .    Prerequisites,   Statistics    131    and 
;  Mathematics  176    (complex  variables)  . 
'    The  general  theory  of  measure  and  integration,  with  special  reference  to  random 
riables.    Properties  of  characteristic  functions.    Central  limit  theorems. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Robbins. 

1     231.  ADVANCED  PROBABILITY   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Statistics  230  or  its  equiva- 

nt. 
c  P   Continuation  of  Statistics  230.    Probability  distributions  in  spaces  of  an  infinite 
'  imber  of  dimensions.    Strong  convergence  and  ergodic  theory. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Robbins. 

:     235.  STOCHASTIC  PROCESSES    (5) . 
1      Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hoeffding. 

4   352.  SEMINAR  ON  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED  STATISTICS    (5) .    Pre- 

(  i  quisite,  work  more  advanced  than  Statistics  132. 
Spring    quarter.    Mr.  Madow. 
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353.  SEMINAR  IN  ADVANCED  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  (5) .  Pre 
requisite,  a  course  requiring  Statistics  132  as  prerequisite;  also  a  knowledge  o 
matrices,  finite  differences,  and  complex  variables. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hotelling. 

361,  362,  363.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS    (5  each). 
371,  372,  373.  ADVANCED  RESEARCH    (5  each). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professors:  W.  M.  Whyburn,  T.  F.  Hickerson,  J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr. 

A.  W.  Hobbs,  E.  T.  Browne,  E.  L.  Mackie,  J.  B.  Linker,  M.  A 

Hill,  A.  S.  Winsor,  R.  M.  Trimble,  V.  A.  Hoyle,  E.  A.  Cameron 

*H.  F.  Munch,  A.  T.  Brauer 
Associate  Professor:  L.  L.  Garner 
Lecturer:  I.  R.  Hershner,  Jr. 

Instructors:  Bertram  M.  Drucker,  F.  B.  Wright 
Part-time  Instructors:  E.  S.  Ashcraft,  A.  S.  Davis,  J.  C.  Eaves,  Oliv 

Engel,  Martha  A.  Grogan,  C.  S.  Goodrum,  A.  K.  Hinds,  Bett 

Lide,   Nathaniel   Macon,   Paul   Minton,   A.   H.   Payne,   T.   I 

Reynolds,  F.  W.  Saunders,  W.  S.  Winn 
Other  Instructor:  W.  H.  Peacock  (Department  of  Physical  Education 

Teaching  Fellows:  George  C.  Caldwell,  J.  N.  Wahab 
Graduate  Assistants:  Elizabeth  Snow,  Herbert  Wolf 

For  the  degree  of  A.B.  with  major  in  mathematics  there  are  r< 
quired: 

I.  From  six  (6)  to  eight  (8)  courses  beyond  Mathematics  3 
These  courses  shall  include: 

(a)  Mathematics  32,  33;  or  34-35-36;  or  their  equivalent. 

(b)  At  least  three  (3)  courses  numbered  100  or  above,  of  whic 
two    (2)    or  more  shall  be  in  pure  mathematics. 

II.  From  five  (5)  to  seven  (7)  courses  from  the  departments  ( 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Psychology,  Zoolog 

III.  From  five  (5)  to  seven  (7)  courses  outside  the  Division  ( 
Natural  Sciences. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  should  rea 
the  statement  on  page  134. 

Students  interested  in  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Mathemati 
should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department. 


Deceased  November  7,    1948. 
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Before  registering  for  Mathematics  R  or  Mathematics  7,  each  stu- 
ent  is  required  to  take  a  mathematics  placement  test. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

A.  PLANE  GEOMETRY   (0)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.    Messrs.  Peacock,  Macon,  Miss  Snow. 

R.  INTERMEDIATE  ALGEBRA    (0) . 

Five  hours  a  week,  every  quarter.    Staff. 

7X.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA    (5) . 

This  course  is  for  students  who  have  taken  and  passed  Mathematics  R. 

Every  quarter.    Staff. 

;    7.  COLLEGE  ALGEBRA    (5) . 

i  Every  quarter.    Staff. 

8.  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY    (5)  . 

Every  quarter.    Staff. 

9.  TRIGONOMETRY  AND  MATHEMATICS  OF  FINANCE   (5)  . 

1   Every  quarter.    Staff. 

31.  PLANE  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  7  and  8. 
Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Lasley,  Hobbs,  Winsor,  Linker,  Hoyle. 

32.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  (5).   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  31. 
[I   Every  quarter.    Messrs.  Lasley,  Hobbs,  Mackie,  Garner,  Drucker. 

33.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Mathematics   32. 
Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Mackie,  Hoyle,  Wright. 

34-35-36.  INTENSIVE  COURSE  IN  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
\LCULUS    (15).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  31. 

A  three  quarter  course  in  the  calculus  in  which  the  student  is  introduced  to  topics 
aich  for  lack  of  time  cannot  be  taken  in  32,  33.    Designed  especially  for  majors 

mathematics   and   physics, 
i  Five  hours  a  week,  fall,  whiter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Mackie. 

41.  MECHANICAL  DRAWING   (5). 

Six  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Trimble. 

42.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY   (3)  . 

Lectures  and  laboratory ,  six  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.00. 
r.  Trimble. 

51.  PLANE  SURVEYING    (5).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  7  and  8. 
Four  lecture  and  two  field  hours  a  week,  fall  or  spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee, 
.00.   Mr.  Trimble. 

•    62.  INTRODUCTORY  STATISTICS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Mathematics   7   and   8 

9. 
.    Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Hill. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  COLLEGE  GEOMETRY    (5).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33. 
A  triangle  and  its  associated  circles.    Orthogonal  circles  and  inverse  points.   Pole 

and  polars.    Coaxal  circles.   Isogonal  lines.   Similitude.   Inversion.    Brocard's  figure 
Lemoine  circles. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Winsor. 

104.  INTRODUCTION    TO    MODERN    ALGEBRA     (5)  .     Prerequisite,    Math 
ematics  33. 

Introduction  to  integral  domains,  fields,  groups,  vector  spaces,  theory  of  linea 
dependence,  systems  of  linear  equations,  linear  transformations,  and  matrices. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Cameron. 

110.  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES    (5).    Prerequisite,   Mathemati* 
33. 

Differencing  functions,  summation  of  series,  relations  among  operators,  interpok 
tion  formulas,  Bernoulli's  and  Euler's  polynomials,  solution  of  difference  equation 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Garner. 

111.  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS   (5).   Prerequisite,  Mad 
ematics  33  or  equivalent. 

A  course  dealing  with  elementary  theory  and  applications,  with  special  emphas 
on  the  mathematical  development  of  frequency  curves,  correlation,  sampling,  et 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hill. 

121.  THEORETICAL  AND  APPLIED   MECHANICS:   STATICS    (5).    Prerec 
uisite,  Mathematics  32. 

Force  systems;  friction;  centroids;  moment  of  inertia.  This  course  and  its  sequel 
122  and  123,  are  basic  requirements  in  engineering  and  architecture. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Hickerson. 

122.  THEORETICAL    AND    APPLIED     MECHANICS:     KINEMATICS    AN 
KINETICS   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33. 

Motion  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;   force,  mass,  and  acceleration;   work  an 
energy;  impulse  and  momentum;  vibrations. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hickerson. 

123.  STRENGTH   OF   MATERIALS    (6)  .     Prerequisite,    Mathematics    121. 
Stresses  and  strains  in  structural  materials;   riveted  and  welded  joints;   torsio 

and  bending;  stresses  in  beams  and  columns;  deflection  of  beams;  special  topics 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  je 
$4.00.    Messrs.   Hickerson  and  Trimble. 

124.  HYDRAULICS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  121,  123. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Trimble. 

125.  STRUCTURAL  FRAMEWORKS    (5) .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  121,  12 
Analyses  of  continuous  beams  and  frames  of  constant  and  variable  moment  < 

inertia  by  fixation  factors  and  moment  distribution;  also  a  critical  study  of  retail 
ing  walls,  dams,  and  tanks. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hickerson. 

127.  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES   (3) . 
Highway  surveying  and  planning,  traffic  and  parking  studies;  also  route  surve 
and  design  applied  to  airports,  railroads,  and  rapid  transit. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hickerson. 
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131.  THEORY  OF  EQUATIONS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  S3. 

Properties  of  polynomials  in  a  field,  equations  in  the  rational  and  real  number 
:lds,  elimination,  resultants,  symmetric  functions,  algebraic  field  extensions,  and 
ller  and  compass  constructions. 
'    Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Cameron. 

141.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS    (5) .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33. 
This  course  is  designed  for  students  specializing  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences, 
treats  ordinary  differential  equations  with  applications  in  mechanics,  geometry, 
id  physics. 
Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Messrs.  Linker,  Hoyle. 

147.  INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    THEORY    OF    DETERMINANTS    AND 
[ATRICES    (3) .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  33. 

A   study    of    the    basic    concepts    and    theorems    concerning    determinants    and 
atrices;   designed   principally   for   students   of   statistics   but    open   also    to   other 
udents  of  mathematics. 
j  Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Browne. 

151.  ANALYTIC  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY  I   (5) .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics 

i. 

'    Projective  geometry  of  one-dimensional  forms,  treated  analytically,  with  special 
nphasis  on  applications  to  theory  of  equations. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Lasley. 

152.  ANALYTIC  PROJECTIVE  GEOMETRY  II   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Mathematics 

.1. 

Projective  geometry  of  two-dimensional  forms,  treated  analytically,  with  special 
nphasis  on   the  theory  of  conies. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Lasley. 

161.  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  OF  SPACE    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Mathematics   33. 
.    A  study  from  the  analytic  point  of  view  of  loci  in  three  dimensions,  with  special 
aphasis  on  systems  of  planes  and  on  quadric  surfaces. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Lasley. 

171.  ADVANCED  CALCULUS  I    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Mathematics  33. 

Limits,  continuity,  infinitesimals,  differentials,  power  series,  partial  and  implicit 
fferentiation,  definite  and  line  integrals. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

172.  ADVANCED   CALCULUS   II    (5).    Prerequisite,   Mathematics    171. 
Gamma  and  Beta  Functions;  Legendre  Polynomials;   Bessel  Functions;   Fourier 

xies;  Laplace's  Equation;  Harmonic  Functions;  Potential. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

176.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLE  I    (3)  .    Prereq- 

site,  Mathematics  33. 
Differentiation  and  integration  of  a  function  of  a  complex  variable,  line  integrals, 
'  apping  of  elementary  functions,  linear  fractional  transformations. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Hershner. 

181.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS    (5). 

An  elementary  course  in  theory  of  rational  integers,  divisibility,  scales,  simplest 
operties  of  prime  numbers,  Diophantine  equations,  congruences,  quadratic  resi- 
les.  Applications  in  elementary  mathematics  and  mathematical  games. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Brauer. 
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191.  VECTOR  AND  TENSOR  ANALYSIS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  141 
and  161  or  equivalent. 

Vector  and  tensor  algebra  applied  to  geometry  and  physics.  Students  taking  this 
course  should  be  familiar  with  ordinary  differential  equations  and  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hoyle. 

192.  DYNAMICS   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  191. 

Equations  of  motion;  determination  of  orbits;  relative  motion;  generalized  coordi- 
nates; Hamilton's  principle;  gyroscopic  motion. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

193.  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
141. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  partial  differential  equations  of  physics  and  boundary 
problems. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Hobbs. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

I 

207.  ADVANCED  THEORY   OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  A  COMPLEX  VARIABLI 

(5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics   176. 

Topics  cover  types  of  series  convergence;  properties  of  analytic  functions;  calculu: 
of  residues;  integral  functions;  conformal  representation,  and  elliptic  functions. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hershner. 

208.  CONFORMAL  MAPPING    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  207. 

This  course  treats  the  modern  aspects  of  the  theory  of  conformal  mapping. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hershner. 

226.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GEOMETRY    (5)  . 

A  study  of  rigorous  logic  in  geometry:  postulates,  systems  of  geometry,  etc.   Con 
tributions  of  Pasch,  Peano,  Hilbert,  Veblen,  and  the  postulational  school. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Whyburn. 

230.  ADVANCED  NUMBER  THEORY  OF  RATIONAL  INTEGERS  I   (5)  .  Pre 

requisite,  Mathematics  181. 

Recent  results  in  elementary  number  theory.  Arithmetic  theory  of  binary  quad 
ratic  forms. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Brauer. 

231.  ADVANCED  NUMBER  THEORY  OF  RATIONAL  INTEGERS  II   (5)  .  Pre 

requisite,  Mathematics  181. 

Selected  problems  of  additive  number  theory  and  the  geometry  of  numbers 
Introduction  to  the  analytic  theory  of  numbers. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)   Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Brauer. 

232.  ALGEBRAIC  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS  I  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Mathematic 
131  and  181. 

Existence  of  transcendental  numbers,  transcendence  of  e  and  xl  number  theor 
in  Euclidean  fields,  biquadratic  and  cubic  residues;  general  algebraic  fields,  theor 
of  ideals. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Brauer. 
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233.  ALGEBRAIC  THEORY  OF  NUMBERS  II    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics 
32. 
Continuation  of  232.    Discriminants  of  algebraic  fields,  unities,  quadratic,  cubic, 
;  nd    cyclotomic    fields;    Diophantine    equations    of    higher    degree,    Fermat's    Last 
Theorem. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Brauer. 

236.  HIGHER  PLANE  CURVES    (5).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  151. 
Applications  of  projective  geometry  to  curves  of  degree  higher  than  two;  special 
ypes  of  curves;  relationships;  properties. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Lasley. 

241.  LIE'S  THEORY  OF  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (5)  .  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  141. 

An  introduction  to  continuous  groups  and  to  the  theory  of  differential  equations. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.   Hobbs. 

246.  MODERN  HIGHER  ALGEBRA   (5).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  131. 
A  course  dealing  with  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  modern  algebra,  including 
he  topics  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Browne. 

a     247.  THE  THEORY  OF  MATRICES   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  147. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  some  of  the 
ecent  and  most  important  results  in  the  study  of  algebraic  matrices. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Browne. 

251.  ELEMENTS  OF  NON-EUCLIDEAN  GEOMETRY    (5). 
Subject    developed    historically    and    evolutionally.     Contributions    of    Saccheri, 
iolyai,  Lobachewsky,  Riemann,  Cayley,  and  Klein  are  analyzed  and  compared. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Fall  quarter.    Mr. . 

256.  ALGEBRAIC  INVARIANTS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  131  and  152. 

An  introduction  to  the  non-symbolic  theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms  with 
ipplications  to  geometry,  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  symbolic  notation  of 
^lebsch  with  practice  in  its  use.    Based  on  Dickson's  Algebraic  Invariants. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Browne. 

261.  DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY  (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  141  and  161. 
A  study  of  the  metric  differential  properties  of  curves,  surfaces,  and  curves  on 
urfaces  by  means  of  differential  equations. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Lasley. 

,      266.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  REAL  VARIABLES  I    (5)  .  Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  131  and  171. 

The  real  number  system;  point  sets;  uniform  convergence;  differentiation. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Whyburn. 
■i 

267.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  REAL  VARIABLES  II  (5)  .  Prerequisite, 
i  Mathematics  2C6. 

Riemann  integral;   Stieltjes  integral;   Lebesgue  integral;   existence   theorems   for 
mplicit  functions  and  differential  equations. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Whyburn. 

268.  ADVANCED  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Math- 
:matics  267  or  equivalent. 

Fundamental  existence  theorems  for  ordinary  equations,  boundary  value  prob- 
ems,  applications  to  classical  problems  of  mathematical  physics. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Whyburn. 
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280.  CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Mathematics  141  and 
171. 

The  determination  of  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  functions  which 
minimize  certain  definite  integrals. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Mackie. 

281.  GENERAL  TOPOLOGY    (5). 

Topological   space;    homeomorphism   of   sets;    Frechet   space;    axioms    of   coun- 
tability;  normal  classes;  separable  metric  spaces,  and  complete  spaces. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Fall  quarter.    Mr.  . 

286.  PROJECTIVE  DIFFERENTIAL  GEOMETRY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Math- 
ematics 151  and  261. 

A  study  of  the  projective  properties  of  curves  and  ruled  surfaces  by  means  of 
the  invariants  and  covariants  of  systems  of  homogeneous  differential  equations. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Lasley. 

291.  THE  THEORY  OF  FINITE  GROUPS   (5).   Prerequisite,  Mathematics  246. 

A  study  of  the  general  properties  of  abstract  groups,  including  normal  sub- 
groups, quotient  groups,  homomorphisms,  isomorphisms,  automorphisms,  composi- 
tion series,  etc.    A  special  study  is  made  of  Abelian  groups. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  . 

297.  GALOIS  THEORY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  246. 
A   development    of   Galois    theory    by    the    methods    of    Artin,    applications    to 
solvability  of  equations  and  other  problems. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Cameron. 

SEMINARS  AND  THESES    (5) . 

351,  Mr.  Whyburn;  352,  Mr.  Hickerson;  356,  Mr.  Lasley;  361,  Mr.  Hobbs;  366,    : 
Mr.  Brauer;  382,  Mr.  Cameron;  386,  Mr.  Hershner. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AIR  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

Professor:  Byron  R.  Switzer,  Colonel,  USAF 

Assistant  Professors:  Arden  S.  Freer,  Major,  USAF,  Francis  S.  Holmes, 
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General  Information 

The  Air  ROTC  unit  constitutes  a  regular  department  of  instruc- 
tion within  the  University.  It  is  known  as  the  Department  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics.  Academic  credits  toward  degrees  are  allowed  as 
in  other  departments. 


as 
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air  force  commissions 
Opportunity  will  be  given  outstanding  students  to  request  commis- 
sions in  the  regular  Air  Force  if  they  so  desire.    Others  may  request 
extended  active  duty  as  reserve  officers  for  periods  of  from  one  to 
three  years  and  receive  flying  training  during  such  active  duty  periods. 

EMOLUMENTS 

Advanced  students  (3rd  and  4th  year)  are  allowed  a  monetary 
allowance  in  lieu  of  rations  which  amounts  to  a  total  of  approximately 
$525.00.  This  is  in  addition  to  uniforms,  books,  and  training  equip- 
ment, all  of  which  are  furnished  the  students  at  government  expense. 
For  attendance  at  summer  camp  students  receive  approximately  $105.00 
additional. 

,  Course  of  Instruction 

Air  ROTC  training  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  basic  course 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the  advanced  course, 
during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Training  in  the  basic  course  is 
primarily  in  basic  military  subjects  which  are  common  to  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force.  In  the  advanced  course  subjects  are  mainly  of  a 
specialized  nature  pertaining  to  Air  Force  Statistical  Control,  and 
<  graduates  will  be  designated  as  Statistical  Control  officers. 

BASIC    COURSE 

Male  students  in  the  freshman  class  who  are  physically  quali- 
fied, American  citizens,  and  not  yet  23  years  of  age,  may  take  the 
basic  courses  in  military  science  as  a  requirement  toward  graduation. 
Students  who  are  graduates  of  the  Junior  Division  (High  School) 
ROTC  may  be  granted  credit  for  a  portion  of  the  basic  course.  Credit 
i  also  will  be  allowed  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  the  basic  course 
?for  six  months  or  more  of  honorable  service  in  World  War  II  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard. 

ADVANCED    COURSE 

The  advanced  course  consists  of  two  years  of  instruction  and  a 
summer  camp.  The  camp,  at  present,  is  of  six  weeks  duration.  The 
summer  camp  will  normally  come  between  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  advanced  course,  i.e.,  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  A 
student  must  have  completed  the  basic  course,  or  have  had  twelve 
months  or  more  of  honorable  active  service  in  World  War  II  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  to  be  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  advanced  course  and  must: 
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a.  not  have  reached  27  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  initial  enroll- 
ment; 

b.  be  physically  fit  as  evidenced  by  a  rigid  physical  examination; 

c.  if  exempted  from  the  basic  course  by  reason  of  previous  military 
service,  pass  a  special  screening  test; 

d.  have  at  least  six  academic  quarters  to  complete  before  gradua- 
tion; 

e.  be  pursuing  a  course  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  degree; 

f.  sign  an  agreement  (contract)   in  writing  to  complete  the  course. 

Academic  Credits 

BASIC 

For  successful  completion  of  the  basic  program  covered  during  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years,  the  student  receives  a  total  of  16 
quarter  hours  credit.  During  these  two  years  he  has  attended  Air 
ROTC  four  out  of  a  possible  six  quarters.  The  drill  period  is  con- 
tinuous for  the  entire  six  quarters. 

Credits  earned  in  the  basic  course  may  be  substituted  for  the  fol- 
lowing General  College  requirements: 

a.  For  students  entering  the  School  of  Commerce,  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  AROTC  Basic  Course  may  be  substituted  for  two 
of  the  required  laboratory  sciences. 

b.  For  students  entering  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  AROTC  Basic  Course  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  two  of  the  required  laboratory  sciences,  or  two  of  the 
required  freshman  social  sciences,  or  for  one  of  the  required 
laboratory  sciences  and  one  of  the  required  social  sciences. 

ADVANCED 

The  advanced  program  requires  attendance  for  the  six  quarters  in- 
volved during  the  junior  and  senior  years.   A  six-week  training  period 
(summer  camp)   is  required  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.   For 
the  successful  completion  of  the  advanced  program,  credit  for  a  total 
of  five  courses  is  granted. 

Credits  earned  in  the  advanced  course  may  be  substituted  for  the 
following  required  courses: 

a.  School  of  Commerce.  Successful  completion  of  the  Advanced 
AROTC  Course  may  be  substituted  for  five  non-divisional 
electives. 

b.  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Successful  completion  of  the  Ad- 
vanced AROTC  Course  may  be  substituted  for  five  non-division- 
al elective  or  allied  courses  at  the  discretion  of  the  dean. 
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Grading  System 

The  status  of  each  student  in  the  Air  ROTC  is  that  of  an  officer 
candidate.    Evaluation  of  his  abilities  is  not  based  entirely  on  the 

r  grade  he  is  awarded  for  classroom  recitations,  oral  or  written,  but 
includes  his  attitude  and  ability  as  a  leader  during  practical   drill 

<  periods.    A  student's  potential  value  as  a  leader  is  demonstrated  to 
an  important  degree  by  his  response  to  the  entire  scope  of  military 

i  instruction  and  military  procedure  as  portrayed  by  his  interest,  con- 

3  duct,  alertness,  orderliness,  classroom  and  drill  attendance,  neatness, 
care  of  his  uniform  and  equipment,  and  similar  related  matters. 

The  student's  final  grade  is  based  on  an  evaluation  of  these  at- 
tributes combined  with  his  academic  standing.  Where  this  evaluated 
standing  indicates  a  grade  of  90  per  cent  or  better  the  student  will  be 

excused  from  final  examinations. 
) 

Distinguished  Military  Graduates 

i 

Upon  completion  of  the  advanced  course,  students  who  have  out- 

j  standing  records  in  military  science  as  well  as  other  academic  sub- 
jects  will   be   classed   as    Distinguished    Military   Graduates    and    be 
y  eligible  to  apply  for  Regular  United  States  Air  Force  commissions. 

Texts  and  Equipment 

The  Federal  Government  provides  all  necessary  texts  and  equip- 
[  ment  to  carry  out  the  Air  ROTC  program. 

i 

Uniforms 

Uniforms  for  all  enrollees  are  furnished  by  the  government.  The 
uniform  is  similar  to  that  prescribed  for  officers  in  the  regular 
service  and  consists  of  both  summer  khaki  and  winter  wool,  including 
coats,  shoes,  and  all  accessories. 

Uniforms  must  be  worn  at  all  drill  periods  and  may  be  worn  at 
1  other  classes  and  exercises. 

Enrollment  and  Continuance  Requirements 

The  general  requirements  for  enrollment  and  continuance  in  the 
Air  ROTC  are  that  the  student  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
be  physically  qualified  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  be  accepted  by  the  institution  as  a  regularly  enrolled  student, 
be  under  23  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  except  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II  enrolling  at  college  before  1  January  1950,  and  that 
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he  successfully  complete  such  general  survey  or  screening  tests  as  are 
given  to  determine  eligibility  for  admittance  to  the  basic  and  ad- 
vanced courses.  Enrollees  in  the  advanced  course  must  agree  to 
complete  the  course  of  instruction  offered  unless  relieved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Deferment 

A  quota  for  deferment  from  induction  into  the  armed  services  is 
assigned  each  year  to  the  Air  ROTC  at  this  University.  These  defer- 
ments are  allotted  to  individual  enrollees  of  the  program  in  accord- 
ance with  their  relative  standing.  Such  deferred  students  are  exempt 
from  service  in  the  armed  forces  while  pursuing  the  Air  ROTC  pro- 
gram and,  in  general,  until  graduation  from  the  University. 

Curriculum 

AMS  101-102    (8). 
Basic  military  science. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  101  jail  quarter,  102  winter 
quarter.* 

AMS  201-202    (8).     Prerequisites,  AMS  101-102. 

Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  201  fall  quarter,  202  winter 
quarter  * 

*  Note:  A  two-hour  laboratory  drill  period  weekly  will  be  required  during 
spring  quarter. 

AMS  301-302-303    (12).     Prerequisite,  completion  of  basic  course,  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  air  military  science,  general. 

Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  hour  a  week,  301  fall  quarter,  302  winter 
quarter,  303  spring  quarter. 

AMS  401    (4)  .     Prerequisite,   AMS   301-302-303. 

Four  lectures  and  one  laboratory  hour  a  week,  fall  quarter. 

AMS  402-403    (10)  .  Prerequisite  AMS  401. 
Air  Force  statistical  control. 

Five  lectures  and  one  laboratory  hour  a  week,  402  winter  quarter,  403  spring 
quarter. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

Professors:  Glen  Haydon,  Earl  Slocum,  J.  P.  Schinhan 

Associate  Professors:  *B.  F.  Swalin,  Paul  Young 

Assistant  Professor:  William  S.  Newman 

Instructors:  Edgar  Alden,  Carolyn  Lambeth  Livingston,  Herbert 
Livingston,  Wilton  Mason,  Gwynn  McPeek,  Willis  Gates 

Assistants:  Dorothy  Alden,  David  Brandt,  William  Collins,  Jeanne 
Fornoff,  Allen  Garrett,  Virginia  Hare,  Hubert  Henderson, 
Virginia  Johnson,  William  Sasser,  Frances  Simmons,  Mavis 
Smith,  Eugene  C.  Stryker,  Edgar  vom  Lehn,  Mary  Helen  zum 
Brunnen,  Emily  Hine  Allen,  Efrim  Fruchtman,  Carl  Perry, 
Edith  Turpin,  Harold  Andrews 

The  courses  in  music  are  designed  to  perform  a  threefold  function 
in  the  University:  (a)  to  give  the  student  electing  music  as  his  chief 
interest  a  thorough  training  in  the  practical,  theoretical,  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  subject  as  a  part  of  the  general  liberal  arts  curriculum 
for  the  A.B.  degree;  (b)  to  give  the  student  interested  in  the  scholarly 
aspects  of  the  subject  the  basic  training  necessary  for  successful  gradu- 
ate work;  (c)  to  afford  students  in  other  departments  the  opportunity 
to  take  music  as  an  elective  for  its  cultural  value  in  the  liberal  arts 
:  program. 

Course  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree  with  music  as  the  major:  Stu- 
dents who  take  music  as  the  major  must  modify  the  regular  program 
for  the  first  two  years  in  order  to  begin  music  their  first  year.  They 
normally  will  take  English  1,  2,  a  foreign  language,  Music  1  and  14-15, 
and  mathematics  or  Latin  or  Greek.  Courses  in  the  regular  freshman 
program  postponed  to  make  way  for  the  music  must  be  taken  at  some 
later  time.  Similar  arrangements  must  be  made  in  the  sophomore  year 
to  provide  for  Music  21,  44-45,  and  47. 

The  undergraduate  major  in  music  consists  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  quarter  hours  beyond  the  freshman-sophomore  requirements  and 
must  include  Music  48,  61,  64,  71,  74,  and  101.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  special  requirements  in  applied  music.  See  pages  276-278. 

Course  leading  to  the  B.M.  degree:  The  department  offers  the 
B.M.  degree  to  students  meeting  the  applied  music  requirements  in 
conformity  with  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  This 
iegree  is  awarded  in  conjunction  with  or  after  the  A.B.  degree  in  a 
five-year  program.  Students  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  this 
degree  by  giving  such  public  recitals  and  by  passing  such  examinations 

*  On   leave. 
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as  may  be  specified  by  the  department.    Students  interested  in  this 
degree  should  apply  to  the  Department  of  Music  for  particulars. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1.  NOTATION,  SIGHT-SINGING,  AND  DICTATION    (5) . 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Messrs.  Young,  Fruchtman,  vom 
Lehn,  Miss  Turpin. 

1-x.  SIGHT-SINGING    (2i/2) . 

Five  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Mr.  Young. 

1-y.  DICTATION    (2i/2) . 

Five  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Mr.  Young. 

14-15.  HARMONY    (10).    Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  Music  1. 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spruig  quarters.    Messrs.  Haydon,  Fruchtman. 

21.  NOTATION,   SIGHT-SINGING,   AND   DICTATION     (2i/2) .     Prerequisite, 
Music  1.   Sophomore  requirement  for  those  who  will  have  music  as  a  major. 
Five  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Mr.  Young. 

*41.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION    (5). 

A  general  introduction,  through  readings,  demonstrations,  lectures,  and  listen- 
ing, of  the  principal  elements,  forms,  characteristics,  and  names  in  music.  No 
prerequisite.  May  be  substituted  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  English  in  the  General 
College. 

Any  quarter.   Fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Newman. 

44-45.  ADVANCED    HARMONY     (10) .     Prerequisite,    Music    1,    Music    14-15. 
Sophomore  requirement  for  those  who  will  have  music  as  a  major. 
Five  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

47,  48.  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  (5  each) .  Requirement  for  those  who  will 
have  music  as  a  major. 

47:  Early  beginnings  of  music  to  the  death  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Spring  quarter. 
48:  From  the  origins  of  the  Classical  Era  up  to  the  present  day.  Winter  quarter.  Mr. 
Newman. 

•54.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION:  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  OF  THE  CLASSI- 
CAL PERIOD    (5)  . 

A  survey  through  lectures,  readings,  and  listening,  of  important  solo  and  ensemble 
instrumental  music,  musical  forms,  and  composers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
No  prerequisite. 

Fall  quarter.   Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Alden. 

*55.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION:  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  OF  THE  ROMAN- 
TIC AND  MODERN  PERIODS    (5)  . 

A  survey  through  lectures,  readings,  and  listening,  of  important  solo  and  en- 
semble instrumental  music,  musical  forms,  and  composers  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.    No  prerequisite. 

Winter  quarter.   Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Alden. 

*56.  MUSIC  APPRECIATION:  A  SURVEY  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC    (5)  . 
A  survey  through  lectures,  readings,  and  listening,  of  important  solo  and  ensemble 
vocal  music   (including  opera) ,  musical  forms,  and  composers.    No  prerequisite. 
Spring  quarter.   Fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Alden. 


•  Will  not  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  major. 
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'  61.  MODAL  COUNTERPOINT  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY  STYLE  (5)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Music  14-15. 

Study  and  practice  of  the  contrapuntal  technique  of  the  16th  century;  the  writ- 
ing of  simple  motets. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

64.  TONAL  COUNTERPOINT   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Music  14-15. 
Study  and  practice  of  the  contrapuntal  technique  with  particular  reference  to 
the  style  of  Bach;  writing  of  two  and  three  part  inventions. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Slocum. 

71.  INSTRUMENTATION,  ORCHESTRATION,  AND   ELEMENTARY  CON- 
DUCTING (5) .  Prerequisite,  Music  44-45. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Slocum. 

74.  ANALYSIS  AND  COMPOSITION  IN  THE  SMALLER  FORMS    (5) .    Pre- 
i  requisite,  Music  44-45. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Slocum. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSICOLOGY   (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  problems  and  methods  in  the  various  fields,  historical  and 
1  systematic,  of  musical  research.  Prerequisite,  a  reading  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
of  the  important  foreign  languages,  a  fair  knowledge  of  musical  theory,  and  some 
r  skill  in  practical  applied  music. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Haydon. 

102.  INTRODUCTION   TO   MUSICOLOGY    (3) .    Continuation   of   101. 
To  be  arranged.    Mr.  Haydon. 

104.  FOLK  MUSIC   (3  or  5)  . 

A  comparative  study  of  the  folk  songs  of  various  nations,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  American  folk  music  of  the  South.  Lectures,  readings,  and  the  study  of 
music  available  in  print  or  on  phonograph  records. 

To  be  arranged.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

flSl,  122,  123.  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC   (3  or  5)  .  Prerequisite 

Music  44-45  and  47,  48. 

A  critical  study  of  certain  composers,  style  species  or  style  periods,  such  as 
Bach,  the  sonata,  or  the  music  of  the  16th  Century. 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Mr.  Newman. 

fl61-162.  FREE  COUNTERPOINT,  CANON,  AND  FUGUE    (6).    Prerequisite, 

Music  61  and  64. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Slocum. 

1174-175.  ANALYSIS  AND  COMPOSITION  IN  THE  LARGER  FORMS  (6) . 
Prerequisite,  Music  74. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.   Mr.  Schinhan. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


;         The  Department  is  ready  to  assist  and  advise  competent  graduate  students  who 
may  propose  plans  for  either  research  or  creative  work  which  meet  with  its  approval. 
Hours  and  credit  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Haydon. 


t  Will  be  given   as   the  demand  warrants. 
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*204-205.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  MUSICOLOGY    (6)  . 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Schinhan. 

301,  302,  303.  SEMINAR:  MUSICOLOGY    (9-15)  . 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week  (to  be  arranged),  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Mr. 
Hay  don. 

Applied  Music 

The  following  courses  in  applied  music  are  open  to  students  in 
any  department  of  the  University  having  the  necessary  technical  equip- 
ment. The  work  in  applied  music  is  regarded  not  merely  as  technical 
training  in  performance,  but  also  as  a  study  of  the  standard  literature 
for  the  particular  instrument  or  ensemble  group.  Credit  in  general  will 
be  given  on  the  basis  of  one  quarter  hour  credit  a  year  in  the  first  and 
second  years;  two  quarter  hours  credit  a  year  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  Credits  in  applied  music  will  be  reported  to  the  Registrar,  nor- 
mally at  the  end  of  each  academic  year.  Credit  in  the  Teacher 
Training  Program  will  be  given  on  the  basis  of  li/2  quarter  hours  per 
quarter.  For  those  whose  major  is  not  music  a  total  credit  not  to 
exceed  ten  quarter  hours  may  be  counted  as  electives  in  the  A.B. 
curriculum.  Those  whose  major  is  music  must  offer  at  least  ten 
quarter  hours  in  applied  music  and  may  offer  a  total  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  quarter  hours  in  this  field,  of  which  not  more  than  ten 
may  be  ensemble  courses.  All  students  with  majors  in  music,  unless 
given  special  permission  by  the  Head  of  the  Department,  must  con- 
tinue individual  instruction  in  applied  music  throughout  the  four 
years.  Students  planning  to  teach  instrumental  music  in  the  public 
schools  will  arrange  their  schedule  for  the  study  of  the  wind  and 
stringed  instruments  in  consultation  with  the  Department. 

The  general  prerequisite  work  for  entrance  into  the  first  year 
courses  is  ability  to  perform  music  of  difficulty  rated  as  grade  three 
for  the  particular  instrument.  Copies  of  the  course  of  study  for  each 
instrument  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Students  who  do  not  have  this 
prerequisite  will  repeat  the  preparation  course  without  credit  until 
they  qualify  for  the  freshman  course.  The  candidate  for  the  A.B. 
degree  with  a  major  in  music  must  complete  as  a  minimum  the  fresh- 
man course  in  his  chosen  field  of  applied  music.  Students  electing 
some  other  instrument  than  piano  for  their  work  in  applied  music 
must  demonstrate  sufficient  pianistic  ability  to  enable  them  to  meet 
the  practical  requirements  of  the  course  to  be  pursued.  This  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  the  ability  to  play  at  sight  hymns  or  compositions 
of  similar  difficulty. 


*  Will   be  given   as  demand  warrants. 
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Students  seeking  the  A.B.  degree  with  a  major  in  music  will  be 
required  to  participate  in  the  musical  organizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  those  in  advanced  applied  music  courses  must  take  part  in 
'  recitals  as  prescribed  by  the  Department. 

Fees 

I  Fees  for  individual  instruction  are:  $22.50  per  quarter  for  one 
c  lesson  a  week;  $45.00  per  quarter  for  two  lessons  a  week.  Fee  for 
1  one  daily  practice  period  (room  with  piano)  $3.75  per  quarter;  fee 
1  for  two  hours  daily  practice  $6.25  per  quarter.  Other  fees  in  propor- 
\  tion.  Fee  for  six  hours  practice  a  week  on  Reuter  four-manual  organ 
3>  $18.75  per  quarter;  on  Reuter  practice  organ,  $15.00  per  quarter;  on 
k  Estey  practice  organ  $7.50  per  quarter.  Arrangements  for  applied 
*  music  are  made  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

i  Individual  Instruction 

>        A.  PREPARATORY  ORGAN    (no  credit)  . 

i        One  or  two  half-hour  lessons  and  six  or  twelve  hours  practice  a  week,  every  quar- 
ter.   Messrs.  Schinhan,  Brandt. 

3        1A.  FIRST  YEAR  ORGAN    (1  or  2)  .    Prerequisite,  ability  to  play  music  for  a 
keyboard  instrument  of  the  difficulty  of   Heller,   Op.  45,   46,   47;   Bach   Two-Part 
Inventions;  scales  and  arpeggios  in  moderate  tempo;  simple  hymns   (at  sight) . 
'*■        Value,  1  or  2  quarter  hours  respectively  for  one  or  two  lessons  and  six  or  twelve 
j  hours  of  practice  a  week  through  three  quarters.    Messrs.  Schinhan,  Brandt. 

21A.  SECOND  YEAR  ORGAN    (1  or  2) .   Prerequisite,  Music  1A. 
i        Value  and  hours  as  in  1A.    Messrs.  Schinhan,  Brandt. 

J        51A.  THIRD  YEAR  ORGAN    (2  or  4)  .    Prerequisite,  Music  21A. 

Value,  2  or  4  quarter  hours  respectively  for  one  or  two  lessons  and  six  or  twelve 
hours  practice  a  week  through  three  quarters.    Messrs.  Schinhan,  Brandt. 

,        81A.  FOURTH  YEAR  ORGAN    (2  or  4) .    Prerequisite,  Music  51A. 
i        Value  and  hours  as  in  51  A.    Messrs.  Schinhan,  Brandt. 

\  91A.  FIFTH  YEAR  ORGAN  (9)  .  Prerequisite,  Music  81A.  Required  of  candi- 
-  dates  for  the  B.M.  degree. 

Similar  numbering  and  description  with  regard  to  value,  hours,  and  prerequisite 
'  work  apply  to  each  of  the  courses  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

B.  PIANO.     Messrs.   Schinhan,   Newman,    Mason,    Livingston,    Mrs.    Livingston, 
|  Miss  Fornoff,  Miss  Hare,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Allen,  Miss  Turpin. 

C.  VOICE.    Messrs.  Young,  Collins,  McPeek,  Perry,  Stryker,  vom  Lehn,  Miss  zum 
:  Brunnen,  Mrs.  Johnson. 

'  D.  VIOLIN  OR  OTHER  STRINGED  INSTRUMENT.  Messrs.  Gates,  Frucht- 
f  man,  Alden,  Mrs.  Alden,  Mrs.  Simmons. 

E.  FLUTE  OR  OTHER  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENT.    Messrs. 
Slocum,  Henderson,  Garrett,  Andrews. 
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Class  Instruction 

For  students  desiring  to  complete  the  general  piano  requirements, 
for  those  in  the  general  instrumental  course,  and  for  those  wishing 
special  training  in  voice,  class  instruction  will  be  offered  as  far  as 
practicable.  Applications  for  admission  to  any  of  these  classes  should 
be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Music  as  soon  after  regis- 
tration as  possible.   Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Ensemble  Groups 

IF.  FIRST  YEAR  BAND  (1  for  year)  .  Prerequisite,  approval  of  instructor 
based  upon  a  "try-out"  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

A  minimum  of  two  hours  a  week  through  three  quarters.    Mr.  Slocum. 

21F.  SECOND  YEAR  BAND    (1   for  year). 

Hours  and  value  as  in  preceding  course.    Mr.  Slocum. 

5 IF.  THIRD  YEAR  BAND    (2  for  year)  . 

A  minimum  of  two  hours  a  week  through  three  quarters.    Mr.  Slocum. 

81F.  FOURTH   YEAR   BAND    (2   for  year) . 
Hours  and  value  as  in  preceding  course.    Mr.  Slocum. 

Similar  numbering,  prerequisite  work,  value,  and  hours  apply  to  each  of  the 
following  courses  in  applied  music: 

G.  ORCHESTRA.    Mr.  Slocum. 

H.  GLEE  CLUB.    Mr.  Young. 

I.  PIANO  ENSEMBLE  OR  OTHER  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE.    Staff. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NAVAL  SCIENCE 

Professor:  D.  W.  Loomis,  Captain,  USN 
Associate  Professor:  A.  G.  Schnable,  Commander,  USN 
Assistant  Professors:  William  J.  Manning,  LCDR.,  USN,  W.  F.  Mims, 
LCDR.,  SC,  USN,  G.  H.  Goldsmith,  LCDR.,  USN,  B.  W.  McLean, 
Major,  USMC,  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  LT.,   USN,  G.  E.  French,  LT., 
USNR 

General  Statement 

The  primary  object  of  the  course  in  Naval  Science  is  to  provide 
systematic  instruction  and  training  which  will  qualify  graduates  of 
the  course  for  appointments  as  Ensigns,  U.  S.  Navy,  Second  Lieuten- 
ants, U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Ensigns,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  and  Second 
Lieutenants,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 


.: 
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Entrance  Requirements 

Under  Public  Law  729  governing  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  and  the  Naval  Aviation  College  program,  individuals  are 
selected  from  applicants  by  means  of  a  nation-wide  aptitude  test,  fol- 
lowing which  selection  the  successful  applicants  report  to  an  Office 
of  Naval  Officer  Procurement  for  physical  examination  and  for  a  final 
interview  before  a  State  Selection  Board.  Application  blanks  for 
entry  into  either  of  the  above  programs  are  mailed  each  year  to 
universities,  colleges,  and  high  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Applicants  for  the  N.R.O.T.C.  program  must  be  not  less  than 
17  years  nor  more  than  21  years  of  age  on  July  1  of  the  year  in 
which  enrollment  in  the  Corps  is  desired.  Applicants  must  satisfy 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  and  obtain  their  own 
admission.  Entrance  into  the  Corps  is  limited  to  the  fall  quarter  of 
each  year. 

Students  entering  the  program  are  of  two  classifications,  regular 
and  contract  students.  A  regular  student  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to: 

1.  continue  training  until  the  completion  of  such  training  as  may 
be  prescribed,  leading  to  a  commission  in  the  United  States  Navy  or 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  if  offered; 

2.  serve  as  an  officer  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  months,  and  upon  termination  of  such  active  duty  to  accept 
a  commission  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  or  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Reserve; 

3.  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned. 

Regular  students  are  required  to  take  a  training  cruise  or  training 
period  of  six  to  eight  weeks'  duration  during  the  summer  months 
following  their  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years.  All  expenses, 
including  medical  services,  subsistence,  and  transportation  to  and  from 
the  University  to  the  port  of  embarkation  are  paid  by  the  Navy. 

Regular  students  receive  $600  annually,  and  all  tuition,  books, 
and  fees  are  paid  by  the  Navy  for  four  years. 

Contract  Students 

A  contract  student  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  whereby  he  agrees  to: 

1.  continue  training  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
as  a  contract  student  until  the  completion  of  such  training  as  may  be 
prescribed,  leading  to  a  commission  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  or  U.  S.  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve; 
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2.  remain  unmarried  until  commissioned. 

Contract  students  are  required  to  make  only  one  cruise  during 
the  four  years,  normally  between  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

Curricula 

General:  In  order  to  obtain  a  commission  either  in  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  or  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
Reserve,  students  are  required  to  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree  and 
complete  forty-eight  (48)  quarter  hours  in  the  Naval  Science  De- 
partment. During  each  quarter  every  student  is  required  to  attend 
one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours'  duration  each  week.  By  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  every  student  must  have  satisfactorily 
completed  one  year  of  college  physics  and  mathematics  courses  through 
trigonometry.  Every  student  must  achieve  proficiency  in  written 
and  oral  expression  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  proficiency 
set  by  the  University.  Three  separate  curricula  in  Naval  Science 
subjects  are  offered,  leading  to  commissions  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps.  All  subjects 
in  the  Naval  Science  Department  are  credited  by  the  University  as 
divisional  electives  toward  a  degree.  These  curricula  are  outlined 
below: 

A.  Line  Curricula: 

1.  First  year: 

NS— (101)— Naval  Orientation 
NS— (102)— Naval  Orientation 

2.  Second  year: 

NS—  (201)  —Naval  Weapons 
NS—  (202)  —Naval  Weapons 

3.  Third  year: 

NS—  (301)  —Navigation 
NS—  (302)  —Navigation 

4.  Fourth  year: 

NS — (401)— Naval  Machinery 

NS — (402) — Naval  Administration  and  Leadership 

B.  Supply  Corps: 

1.  First  year: 

NS — (101) — Naval  Orientation 
NS— (102)— Naval  Orientation 

2.  Second  year: 

NS —  (201)  —Naval  Weapons 
NS—  (202)  —Naval  Weapons 
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3.  Third  year: 

NS—  (301)  —Navigation 
NS—  (302)  —Navigation 

4.  Fourth  year: 

NS—  (401 S)  —Naval  Supply 
NS—  (402S)  —Naval  Supply 

C.  Marine  Corps: 

1.  First  year: 

NS—  (101)  —Naval  Orientation 
NS— (102)— Naval  Orientation 

2.  Second  year: 

NS— (201)— Naval  Weapons 
NS—  (202)  —Naval  Weapons 

3.  Third  year: 

NS—  (301)  —Navigation 

NS —  (302M)  — Concepts   of   Military   Policy,   Power   and   Principles 

4.  Fourth  year: 

NS — (401 M) — Analysis  of  American  Battles 
NS —  (402M)  — Amphibious  Operations 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  Kenneth  M.  Brinkhous,  *James  Bell  Bullitt 
Instructors:  John  B.  Graham;  June  U.  Gunter,  Director  of  Watts 

Hospital  Laboratories;  Margaret  Swanton 
Fellows:  Joseph  A.  Buck  Walter,  Weldon  H.  Jordan 
Research  Assistant:  Lawrence  J.  Hartley 
Senior  Technician:  Mittie  Pickard 
Student  Assistant:  William  B.  Blythe 
Secretary:  Willa  H.  Stevens 
Research  Technician:  James  A.  Sturdivant 
Technician:  Harold  H.  Harville 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY    (6).    Prerequisite,  Pathology   161a. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  routine  examina- 
tions of  the  blood,  urine,  feces,  gastro-intestinal  contents,  sputum,  transudates,  and 
exudates;  to  acquire  accuracy  in  such  procedures;  and  to  secure  a  general  under- 
standing of  their  relation  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease. 

One  lecture  and  tiro  laboratory  hours,  last  five  weeks,  winter  quarter;  three 
lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours,  spring  quarter.   Dr.  Gunter  and  staff. 

52.  CLINICAL  PATHOLOGY  (4) .  Prerequisite,  general  chemistry  and  one 
course  in  zoology. 


Professor  Emeritus. 


V 
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A  course  designed  to  give  undergraduate  students  an  introduction  to  hematology, 
urinalysis,  and  some  of  the  other  technical  procedures  commonly  employed  in 
hospital  and  biological  research  laboratories. 

Dr.  Jordan. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

161ab.  PATHOLOGY  (18)  .  Prerequisite,  anatomy,  histology,  physiology,  bio- 
chemistry. 

Four  lecture  and  eight  and  a  half  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter;  four  lec- 
ture and  eight  and  a  half  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Dr.  Brinkhous 
and  staff. 

Note:    Hours  and  credits  for  the  following  courses  to  be  arranged. 

162    (I)  .  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.    Prerequisite,  Pathology   161. 
A  detailed  study  of  surgical  material,  with   special  reference   to   tumors.    Drs. 
Brinkhous,  Swanton,  and  Graham. 

162.  (II)  .  EXPERIMENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  Prerequisite,  physiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. 

Production  of  various  inflammatory  lesions  and  other  pathological  processes 
(edema,  hemorrhage,  ischemia,  jaundice,  urinary  obstruction,  etc.)  ,  and  study  of 
their  development. 

Drs.  Brinkhous  and  Graham. 

162  (III)  .  RESEARCH  IN  PATHOLOGY.  Prerequisite,  physiology  and  bio- 
chemistry. 

Drs.  Brinkhous  and  Graham. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACOLOGY 

Kenan  Research  Professor:  William  deBerniere  MacNider 

Professor:  Harry  Davis  Bruner 

Associate  Professor:  Fred  Wilson  Ellis 

Instructor:  Gilbert  Flowers  Young,  Jr. 

Technical  Assistant:  Leary  T.  Colie 

Research  Technician:  Mrs.  P.  M.  Cheek 

The  Department  of  Pharmacology  offers  graduate  work  which 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  with  a  major  in  pharmacology. 
Prospective  candidates  for  a  master's  degree  in  pharmacology  must 
have  a  thorough  undergraduate  training  in  zoology,  chemistry,  and 
physics  and  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  or  German. 
In  addition  to  the  major  work  in  pharmacology,  the  candidate  for 
a  master's  degree  must  take  biological  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
neuroanatomy  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minor  requirements.  A  mini- 
mum of  two  years  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  complete  this  program 
of  study. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

55.  PHARMACOLOGY   (5) .   Prerequisite,  Physiology  51,  Materia  Medica  68-69. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  pharmacy  students. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Drs.  Bruner,  Young. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

161.  TOXICOLOGY  (5).  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  31,  41,  42,  61,  62,  63,  and 
Biological  Chemistry  101-102. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  origin,  properties,  and 
actions  of  the  common  poisons,  including  heavy  metals  and  plant  substances.  At- 
tention is  paid  to  treatment  and  antidotes.  Lecture  material  is  supplemented  by 
laboratory  work  in  detection  and  isolation  of  drugs  and  poisons  in  medicines, 
urine,  food,  organs,  etc. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter. 
Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.   Drs.  Bruner,  Ellis,  MacNider. 

162.  BIOASSAY   (2i/2)  .    Prerequisite,  Pharmacology  55. 

Consideration  is  given  those  substances  listed  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
which  require  standardization  by  biologic  methods. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$10.00.   Drs.  Bruner,  Ellis. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

17labc.  PHARMACOLOGY  (10)  .  Prerequisite,  Biological  Chemistry  101,  102, 
Physiology  141,  142,  Neuroanatomy  101. 

The  lectures  and  laboratory  cover  the  more  important  drugs  with  predominant 
systematic  actions  and  include  the  fundamental  bases  and  mechanisms  of  clinical 
actions,  uses,  doses,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  poisoning,  and  biological  and 
clinical  correlations. 

Three  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter;  four  lecture  and 
three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter;  one  lecture  hour  a  week,  spring 
quarter.  Laboratory  fee  for  non-medical  students,  $15.00  a  quarter.  Drs.  Bruner, 
Ellis,  Young. 

172.  ADVANCED  PHARMACOLOGY.    Prerequisite,  Pharmacology   171abc. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  with  satisfactory  qualifications  and  is  designed  to 
offer  special  training  in  technical  procedures  commonly  employed  in  pharmacological 
investigations. 

Hours  by  arrangement.    Drs.  Bruner,  Ellis. 

201.  CHEMOTHERAPY   (3).    Prerequisite,  Pharmacology  171abc. 

This  course  presents  a  systematic  pharmacologic  study  of  chemotherapeutic 
agents,  such  as  sulfonamides,  antibiotics,  etc.  Effective  drugs  are  considered  from 
a  chemical  viewpoint  and  a  correlation  drawn  between  structure  and  therapeutic 
efficiency. 

Three  lectures  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Drs.  Bruner,  Ellis.  (Not  offered  in 
1948-1949.) 

202.  POTENTIOMETRIC  PHARMACOLOGY  (2) .  Prerequisite,  Pharmacology 
17labc. 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  mechanisms  of  drug  action  in  greater  detail 
than  in   the  regular  course  in  pharmacology.  Specifically,   the  fundamental  effects 
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of  drugs  are  correlated  with  the  structure  and  physiology  of  the  individual  cells 
of  the  organs  influenced  by  the  drugs. 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Dr.  Ellis. 

301,  302,  303.  RESEARCH  IN  PHARMACOLOGY    (5  each). 
Equivalent  of  five  hours  a  week,  throughout   the  year.    Laboratory   fee,  $10.00 
each  quarter.   Drs.  Bruner,  Ellis,  MacNider. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Professor:  S.  A.  Emery 

Visiting  Professor:  C.  Finlayson 

Associate  Professor:  L.  O.  Kattsoff,  Head 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  Maynard  Adams,  Warren  Ashby,  M.  E.  Lean 

Instructor:  Wm.  Poteat 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  is  a  member  of  each  division. 
Accordingly,  an  undergraduate  student  planning  a  major  in  philoso- 
phy will  elect  this  department  as  in  one  of  these  divisions  and  will 
be  governed  by  the  rules  of  that  division  regarding  the  distribution  of 
his  work  among  departmental,  divisional,  and  non-divisional  courses. 

No  fixed  group  of  courses  in  philosophy  is  required  for  an  under- 
graduate major.  Each  student  will  decide  his  junior  and  senior 
program  of  courses  in  consultation  with  two  advisers  (one  chosen  by 
him,  one  appointed  by  the  department) .  It  is  suggested  that  students 
looking  towards  a  major  in  philosophy  avail  themselves  of  the  intro- 
ductory courses  covering  both  systematic  philosophy  (21  and  22,  or 
41)   and  the  history  of  philosophy  (42,  or  56,  57,  58) . 

In  outlining  programs  the  advisers  will  recognize  as  important  the 
distinction  between  prospective  graduate  students  and  others.  Before 
the  end  of  the  winter  quarter  of  his  junior  year  the  student's  program 
will  be  submitted  to  the  departmental  staff  for  information  and 
discussion. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

21.  INTRODUCTORY  LOGIC    (5)  . 

Fundamentals  of  sound  thinking  and  argument.  Valid  forms  of  deductive  rea- 
soning; induction  and  scientific  method.  Clarity  in  language.  Practice  in  logical 
analysis   and   detection   of  fallacies. 

Each  quarter.    Staff. 

22.  INTRODUCTORY  ETHICS    (5)  . 

An  examination  of  the  ethical  systems  of  Western  Civilization  and  their  relevance 
for  determining  values  for  personal  conduct  in  areas  of  contemporary  life. 
Each  quarter.    Staff. 
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41.  THE  FIELDS  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  A  SYSTEMATIC  INTRODUCTION    (5) . 

A  survey  of  the  chief  philosophic  fields,  their  interrelations  and  typical  problems, 
as  a  basis  for  further  courses  and  for  independent  reading. 
Each  quarter.    Staff. 

42.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY:  A  HISTORICAL  INTRO- 
DUCTION   (5). 

An  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  historical  survey  of  Western  thought. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  leading  figures  and  to  theories  of  epistemology,  ethics, 
and  metaphysics. 

Each  quarter.    Staff. 

56.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY    (5)  . 

The  growth  of  philosophic  thought  from  the  dawn  of  Greek  philosophy  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.    Finlayson. 

57.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MEDIAEVAL  PHILOSOPHY   (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  synthesis  of  various  elements  of  Greek,  Roman  and  Hebraic 
thought  in  the  development  of  scholastic  philosophy  from  Augustine  to  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Spring  quarter.   (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

58.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY    (5) . 

The  growth  of  philosophic  thought  from  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  through 
the  nineteenth  century.  Chief  emphasis  on  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Lean. 

63.  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY   (5) . 

A  study  of  representative  recent  philosophies  both  as  outgrowths  of  important 
movements  in  the  history  of  philosophy  and  as  interpretations  of  twentieth  century 
culture. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Emery. 

76.  AESTHETICS    (5) . 

Classical  and  contemporary  theories  of  beauty  and  aesthetic  experience.  A  brief 
analysis  will  be  made  of  architecture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music  as  distinct  media 
of  expression. 

Spring  quarter.    (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

81.  PHILOSOPHICAL  IDEAS  IN  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE    (5) . 

Trends  of  philosophical  thought  which  since  the  nineteenth  century  have  de- 
veloped outside  the  academic  tradition.  Main  topics:  idealism  and  aestheticism; 
criticism  of  culture;  recent  tendencies. 

Fall  quarter.   (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

86.  ETHICS    (5)  . 

An  approach  to  the  problem  of  conduct  through  an  analysis  of  values.    Greek, 
Christian,  and  modern  conceptions  of  good,  virtue,  and   duty   will   be  compared. 
Spring  quarter.   (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

91.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  STATE    (5) . 

The  interaction  of  modern  political  philosophy  and  the  social  scene.  Considera- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  origins  of  contemporary  ideologies  of 
communism,  fascism,  socialism,  and  democracy. 

Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Ashby. 
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96.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION    (5) . 

Analysis  of  elements  of  religious  thought  and  practice  with  reference  to  chief 
philosophers  from  Descartes  through  Dewey.  Problems  of  knowledge  and  faith; 
the  existence  and  nature  of  God. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Ashby. 

100a,  100b,  100c.  COURSES  FOR  HONORS    (5  each)  . 
See  the  Programs  for  Honors  Work  in  the  various  divisions. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

121.  KANT   (5) .   Prerequisite,  Philosophy  58  or  special  permission. 

A  study  of  Kant's  critical  philosophy  as  rooted  in  eighteenth  century  empiricism 
and  rationalism  and  as  initiating  German  idealism.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discus- 
sion. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Adams. 

122.  PLATO  AND  ARISTOTLE  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  56  or  special 
permission. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Finlayson. 

123.  CONTINENTAL  RATIONALISM  (5).  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  58  or 
special  permission. 

The  metaphysical  systems  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz  as  seventeenth  cen- 
tury attempts  to  reconcile  the  mediaeval  tradition  and  the  early  developments  of 
modern  natural  science. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Emery. 

125.  ENGLISH   PHILOSOPHICAL  THOUGHT  SINCE   1750    (5) . 

Some  of  the  major  issues  of  modern  English  philosophy  and  their  significance  for 
the  present  day:  empiricism,  utilitarianism;  naturalism  and  idealism;  liberalism  and 
socialism. 

Spring  quarter.   (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

126.  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Philoso- 
phy 22,  or  41,  or  58,  or  special  permission. 

A  survey  course  of  American  thought  from  John  Dewey  to  the  present  in  terms 
of  the  major  fields,  philosophy  of  science,  metaphysics,  ethics,  etc. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Kattsoff. 

127.  ST.  AUGUSTINE  AND  THOMAS  AQUINAS  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Philosophy 
56  or  57  or  122  or  special  permission. 

Spring  quarter.    (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

128.  PROBLEMS  IN   CONTEMPORARY  PHDLOSOPHY    (5) . 

The  careful  discussion  of  a  few  selected  topics  especially  important  in  current 
philosophical   literature    (e.g.,   meaning,   verification,   valuation,   etc.) . 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Emery. 

134.  INTRODUCTION   TO  SYMBOLIC   LOGIC    (5)  . 

The  new  symbolic  approach  to  the  logic  of  classes,  propositions,  propositional 
functions,  and  the  nature  of  implication. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 
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141.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATHEMATICS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  a  fair  degree  of 
mathematical  maturity. 

Basically  a  course  in  foundations  of  mathematics.  An  attempt  is  made  to  infer 
some  of  the  implications  for  the  nature  of  reality  from  the  general  structure  of 
mathematics. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 

142.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  two 
courses  in  philosophy,  psychology,  or  sociology. 

An  attempt  to  establish  an  approach  to  the  social  sciences  based  on  the  notion 
of  purposive  behavior.  The  course  seeks  to  construct  a  theoretical  framework  for 
modern  social  science  and  a  possible  science  of  man. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 

143.  BASIC  CONCEPTS   OF  THE  NATURAL   SCIENCES    (5) . 

Reason  and  nature.  Scientific  method.  The  concepts  of  physics,  biology,  and 
psychology.  The  implications  of  contemporary  science  for  the  nature  of  reality,  re- 
ligion, and  man. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 

182.  SOCIAL  ETHICS  (5) .  Prerequisite,  two  courses  in  philosophy,  psychology, 
or  sociology,  or  special  permission. 

A  critical  study  of  the  possibility  of  objective  ethical  criticism  of  social  institu- 
tions, movements,  and  conditions  as  a  basis  for  scientific  social  planning. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Adams. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

235.  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN  LOGIC  (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Philosophy  21  and  134. 
Special  topics  in  both  modern  and  classical  logic.    Such  topics  as  the  logic  of 
modality,  the  logic  of  probability,  the  nature  of  inference,  etc.,  will  be  considered. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Kattsoff. 

301,  302,  303.  SEMINARS  IN   SYSTEMATIC   PHILOSOPHY    (5   each) . 
Topics  will  be  decided  in  personal  conference. 
Each   quarter.    Staff. 

304,  305,  306.  SEMINARS  IN  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY    (5  each)  . 
Topics  will  be  decided  in  personal  conference. 
Each   quarter.    Staff. 

311.  SPECIAL  READINGS    (5). 
Each   quarter.    Staff. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
ATHLETICS 

Director:  R.  A.  Fetzer 

Professors:  O.  K.  Cornwell,  R.  B.  Lawson 

Associate  Professors:  R.  E.  Jamerson,  G.  E.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Ruth 
White  Fink 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  E.  Mullis,  W.  H.  Peacock,  H.  C.  House,  Jr., 
E.  M.  Allen,  W.  W.  Rabb,  Frances  Burns 

Instructors:  Bunn  Hearn,  J.  F.  Kenfield,  P.  H.  Quinlan,  M.  D. 
Ranson,  R.  A.  White,  M.  Z.  Ronman,  J.  R.  Murphy,  J.  P.  Gill, 
C.  C.  Little,  C.  P.  Erickson,  G.  J.  Radman,  L.  Ralph  Casey,  Tom 
Scott,  Mary  Frances  Kellam,  Bettye  Doss,  Joseph  Hilton 

Graduate  Assistants:  Frank  Murray,  Jesse  Greenbaum,  Hammond 
Strayhorn,  Frank  Nelson,  Lewis  Hayworth,  Wilbur  Carr,  Jen- 
nings Edwards,  Robert  Edwards,  John  Kenfield,  Jr.,  Dorothy 
Casey,  Katherine  Durham,  Catherine  Reilly 

The  purpose  of  the  work  can  be  stated  as  follows:  (1)  to  furnish 
to  each  student  all  the  information  about  himself  possible  from  a  care- 
ful physical  examination;  (2)  to  teach  him  the  elements  of  personal 
hygiene  and  public  health;  (3)  to  give  special  attention  by  way  of 
corrective  exercises  to  all  students  with  physical  handicaps;  (4)  to 
teach  outdoor  sports  and  leisure  time  recreations  to  all  students  in 
line  with  their  capacities  and  interests;  (5)  to  provide  the  necessary 
training  for  teachers  in  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education  and 
thus  help  to  meet  the  need  in  North  Carolina  for  knowledge  about 
individual  and  public  health  and  to  promote  widespread  participation 
in  wholesome  recreation. 

Students  who  choose  a  major  in  health  and  physical  education  will 
take  the  following  courses:  Physical  Education  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
86,  87.  In  addition  men  will  take  Physical  Education  65,  66,  67,  68, 
69,  70;  women  will  take  Physical  Education  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59.  For 
teacher  certification  both  men  and  women  will  take  Education  41, 
71,  99,  63,  64,  and  one  elective.  Those  who  choose  a  minor  will  select 
twenty  hours  of  work  from  Physical  Education  77,  78,  86,  Education 
63,  and  electives  from  Physical  Education  65,  66,  67,  68,  69,  and  70  foi 
men,  and  Physical  Education  54,  55,  56,  57,  58,  and  59  for  women. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

Hygiene  11.  PERSONAL   HYGIENE    (3).    Required   of   freshmen. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Staff. 
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Hygiene  11W.  PERSONAL  HYGIENE    (3).    Required  of  freshmen. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.   Miss  Burns. 

Hygiene  12W.  HYGIENE    (3)  .    For  women. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.    Mrs.  Reilly. 

1,  2,  3.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (1  each) .   Required  of  freshmen  men. 
1         Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Staff. 

4,  5,  6.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (1  each) .   Required  of  sophomore  men. 
Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Staff. 

11W,  12W,  13W.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (1  each)  .  Required  of  freshmen 
'  women. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Staff. 

'        21 W,  22 W,  23W.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (1  each) .    Required  of  sophomore 
i  women. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Staff. 

,  31W,  32W,  33W.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (1  each)  .  Required  of  junior 
women. 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Staff. 

For  Women  Who  Are  Majoring  in  Physical  Education: 

54.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (2)  . 

This  course  includes  the  fundamental  skills,  techniques,  and  teaching  methods 
&  in  field  hockey,  soccer,  speedball,  field  ball,  and  volleyball.  Opportunity  is  given 
(  for  students  to  take  National  Officials'  Rating  examinations. 

Six  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Misses  Burns,  Kellam,  Mrs.  Fink. 

)]  ^ 

,        55.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This    course   presents    methods    and    materials    in    the    teaching    of    basketball, 
stunts  and  tumbling,  and  conditioning  exercises.    Opportunity  is  given  for  students 
A  to  take  the  National  Officials'  Rating  Test  in  basketball. 
l        Nine  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mrs.  Fink,  Miss  Kellam. 

'-'       56.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3) . 

This  course  includes   the  methods   and   materials   in   the   conduct   of  camping, 
r  including  experience  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  camping  and  other  outing 
trips. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Miss  Burns. 

57.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

K  This  course  presents  the  fundamental  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  archery, 
golf,  tennis,  and  recreational  games.  Opportunity  is  given  for  students  to  take 
National  Officials'  Rating  examinations. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Misses  Kellam,  Burns,  Mrs.  Fink. 

58.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (2)  . 

This  course  includes  the  methods  and  materials  in  the  teaching  of  modem, 
folk,  and  tap  dance. 

Six   hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Miss  Doss. 

59.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This  course  presents  the  fundamental  skills  and  teaching  methods  in  badminton, 
swimming,  lifesaving,  softball,  and  track  and  field  activities.  Opportunity  is  given 
for  students  to  take  National  Officials'  Rating  examinations. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Misses  Burns,  Kellam. 
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For  Men  Who  Are  Majoring  in  Physical  Education: 

65.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This  course  includes  theory,  technics,  and  skills  in  the  coaching  of  basketball 
and  tennis. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Scott,  Kenfield. 

66.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This  course  includes  technics  and  skills  in  the  coaching  of  football;  technics 
and  skills  in  teaching  handball. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Messrs.  House,  Shepard. 

67.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

Methods,  materials,  and  practice  in  tumbling,  boxing,  and  wrestling  for  teacher; 
in  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Rabb,  Ronman,  Peacock. 

68.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This  course  includes  theory,  technics,  and  skills  in  the  coaching  of  baseball  an<: 
track. 

Nine  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Rabb,  Ranson. 

69.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (2)  . 

Methods,  materials,  and  practice  in  rhythmics  and  recreational  games  foi 
teachers  in  public  schools  and  colleges. 

Six  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Rabb,  Miss  Doss. 

70.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (2)  . 

Methods,  materials,  and  practice  in  swimming,  speedball,  soccer,  volleyball. 
Six  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Allen,  Jainerson. 

For  All   Undergraduate  Majors  in  Physical  Education: 

75.  ANATOMY    (5)  . 

This  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  gross  anatomy  of  thi 
human  body. 

Fall  and  winter  quarters.   Dr.  Lawson. 

76.  PHYSIOLOGY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Physical  Education  75  or  the  equivalen 
of  Zoology  41,  42. 

A  lecture  course  in  elementary  physiology  covering  the  various  systems  of  th> 
body. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Dr.  Lawson. 

77.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

A  study  of  the  relationship  and  contribution  of  physical  education  to  genera 
education;  historical  backgrounds,  basic  biological,  physiological,  psychological,  am 
sociological  backgrounds  of  the  modern  program. 

Three  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Shepard. 

78.  PERSONAL  AND  COMMUNITY  HYGIENE    (5)  . 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  th 
principles  and  problems  of  personal,  school,  and  community  health  as  they  appl 
to  everyday  living. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.   Mullis. 
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79.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  tests  and  measurements  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  physical  education,  test  construction,  scoring  and  methods 
of  using  results. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  House. 

86.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION    (5)  . 

This  course  deals  with  the  policies  and  problems  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  health  and  physical  education  programs  in  schools. 
Fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Jamerson,  Mrs.  Fink. 

87.  INDIVIDUAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

This  course  is  a  study  of  problems  relating  to  body  mechanics,  the  needs  of 
the  physically  handicapped  student,  and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  athletic 
injuries. 

Three  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.   Dr.  Lawson,  Mrs.  Fink. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

120.  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  under- 
graduate work  in  education  and  psychology. 

Three  hours  a  week,  jail  quarter.    Mr.  Shepard. 

121ab.  ADMINISTRATION    OF   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION     (5). 

Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Shepard,  Jamerson,  Mrs.  Fink. 

123.  PERSONAL  HYGIENE   (3)  .    Prerequisite,  basic  courses  in  science. 
Three  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mrs.  Fink. 

126ab.  INDIVIDUAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (5).  Prerequisite,  anatomy 
and  physiology,  or  equivalent. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Jamerson,  Mrs.  Fink. 

127.  INTRAMURAL  AND  EXTRAMURAL  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SCHOOLS 
,  AND  COLLEGES    (3)  . 

Three  hours  a  iveek,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Jamerson. 

173.  COMMUNITY  RECREATION    (Sociology  173)     (5) .    Mr.  Meyer. 

175.  EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES   (Education  175)    (5)  .  Mr.  Plemmons. 


i 


Courses  for  Graduates 

220.  TESTS   AND   MEASUREMENTS   IN    HEALTH   AND    PHYSICAL   EDU- 
CATION   (3). 

Three  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Cornwell. 

221.  PHYSIOLOGY   OF   EXERCISE    (5).    Prerequisite,   zoology,   anatomy,   and 
physiology. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  periods  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mr.  Miller. 


222.  PRINCIPLES    OF    HEALTH    EDUCATION     (3)  .     Prerequisite,    adequate 
background  in  science. 

Three  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

224.  SCHOOL    AND    COMMUNITY    HYGIENE     (3) .     Prerequisite,    adequate 
background  in  science. 

Three  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mrs.  Fink. 

I 
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225.  MODERN   PROBLEMS   IN   PHYSICAL   EDUCATION    (3)  .     Prerequisite, 
experience  and  advanced  work  in  physical  education  and  education. 
Three  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Messrs.  Cornwell,  Jamerson. 

320.  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  experience 
and  advanced  work  in  the  field. 

Winter  quarter.   Messrs.  Cornwell,  Peacock,  Mrs.  Fink. 

341abc.  SEMINAR  COURSE  (3  each)  .  Prerequisite,  adequate  training  and 
experience,  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.  Messrs.  Cornwell,  Jamerson, 
Shepard,  Peacock. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Professors:  Otto  Stuhlman,  Jr.,  Karl  H.  Fussler,  Nathan  Rosen, 
Paul  E.  Shearin,  Chairman 

Associate  Professors:  Joseph  W.  Straley,  Wayne  A.  Bowers,  A.  Victor 
Masket 

Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Fall  Quarter  1948:  Dr.  Katherine  Way 

Lecturer:  Antonias  Antonakos 

Part-time  Instructors:  Robert  J.  Blackwell,  William  D.  Bulloch, 
William  J.  Byatt,  Talbot  A.  Chubb,  Hans  Freistadt,  Emily  W, 
Jones,  Frank  E.  Kinard,  John  C.  Lindsay,  Ross  Scroggs,  Williart 
M.  Sessler,  Robert  L.  Varwig,  George  P.  Williams 

Teaching  Fellow:  Arthur  Linz 

Technician:  Nestore  DiCostanzo 

Apparatus  Custodian:  Walter  D.  Harrell 

Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physics 

GENERAL  COLLEGE 

•English   1,  2,  3,  4  Social  Science  1-2 

fGerman   or   French  Physics  34,  35    (or  24-25)  .  54 

Mathematics  7,  8:   31,  32,  33  Physical  Education   1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6 

(or  31,   34-35-36)  Hygiene  11 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Chemistry  1-2,  31   (Chern.  3  may  be  Mathematics  141 

substituted  for  31)  Physics  52,  53,  55,  42,  56 

SENIOR  YEAR 

^English  59  B.  Mathematics  103,  104,  111,  161, 

Three  courses  from  group  A  171,  172.  191 

A.  Physics  101,  102,  103,  120,  Chemistry  31,  41,  42,  61,  62, 

141,  158,  160,  161,  162,  163  181,  182,  183 

Two  courses  from  group  B  Three  non-divisional  electives 

Requirements  for  graduation,  at  least  188  quarter  hours. 


*  For  English  3,  4  a  student  may  substitute  (a)  10  hours  of  Classical  Literature  or  (b)  1 
hours  of  Classical  Language.    For  English  4  a  student  may  substtiute  a  five-hour  course  in  Fine  Art: 

t  The  four  courses  required  in  language  will  be  determined  by  the  student's  entrance  an 
placement  units. 

■t  A  non-divisional  elective  may  be  substituted  if  permission  be  granted  by  the  Physics  Dt 
partment. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

20.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  PHYSICS    (6)  .    No  prerequisite. 

An  introductory  course  dealing*  with  modern  developments  in  physics.  Includes 
such  topics  as  X-rays,  structure  of  atoms  and  molecules,  the  neutron,  radioactivity, 
the  atomic  bomb,  and  cosmic  rays. 

Five  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00. 
Messrs.  Shearin,  Straley,  Fussier. 

24-25.  GENERAL  PHYSICS  (12) .  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  7  or 
equivalent. 

Note:    Both  parts  must  be  completed  in  order  to  receive  any  credit. 

Five  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00 
a  quarter.  Lecture:  Messrs.  Stuhlman,  Shearin,  Straley,  Masket,  Antonakos,  Fussier, 
Bowers.    Laboratory:  Mr.  Fussier  and  staff. 


34,  35.  GENERAL  PHYSICS    (12)  .    Prerequisite:    Mathematics   7,   8. 

Similar  to  Physics  24-25  but  at  a  more  advanced  level.  Recommended  primarily 
{  for  physics  majors  and  others  who  plan  to  take  advanced  courses  in  physics. 

Five  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $4.00 
a  quarter.  Lecture:  Messrs.  Stuhlman,  Shearin,  Straley,  Masket,  Fussier,  Bowers. 
Laboratory:   Mr.  Fussier  and  staff. 

41.  ASTRONOMY    (5). 

1       Five  hours  a  week  with  occasional  observations,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Fussier. 

s 

42.  RADIO    (5) .    Prerequisite,  Physics  55. 

U       Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarters.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $3.00.  Mr.  Masket. 

45.  PHOTOGRAPHY    (5) . 

Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.  Mr.  Masket. 

51.  X-RAY  TECHNIQUE:  BIOPHYSICS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  one  year  of  general 
college  physics. 

Radiographic  theory  and  technique,  primarily  for  premedical  students,  pre- 
dental  students,  and  medical  technologists.  May  be  used  as  a  third  or  fourth  year 
elective  for  S.B.  in  Medical  Technology. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$15.00.    Mr.  Stuhlman. 

52.  MECHANICS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Physics  34,  35  or  24-25;  prerequisite  or 
corequisite,  integral  calculus. 

Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarters.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Fussier. 

53.  OPTICS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Physics  34,  35  or  24-25,  prerequisite  or  corequisite, 
integral  calculus. 

Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mr.  Stuhlman. 

54.  MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  PHYSICS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Physics  34, 
35  or  24-25.    Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  differential  calculus. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Shearin. 

J       55.  ELECTRICITY  AND   MAGNETISM    (5)  .    Prerequisite,   Physics   34,   35   or 
^24-25.    Prerequisite  or  corequisite,  integral   calculus. 

[t       Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee, 
t3.00.   Mr.  Fussier. 

// 
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56.  HEAT   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Physics  34,  35  or  24-25,  and  integral  calculus. 
Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee, 

$3.00.    Mr.  Straley. 

57.  BIOPHYSICS  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Physics  34,  35  or  24-25.  For  biophysicists, 
premedical  or  predental  students,  and  medical  technologists. 

Four  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mr.  Stuhlman. 

91,  92.  RESEARCH  FOR  SENIORS    (3  each). 

Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  each  quarter.  Messrs.  Fussier,  Stuhlman,  Rosen,  Shearin, 
Straley,  Bovvers,  Masket. 

Note:  Courses  in  Directed  Teaching  of  High  School  Science  and 
in  Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Science  will  be 
found  under  the  Department  of  Education. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101,  102,  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEORETICAL  PHYSICS  (5  each). 
Prerequisite,  Calculus  and  Physics  52,  53,  55,  56.  Mathematics  141  is  desirable,  but 
may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Five  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Mr.  Bowers. 

120.  HEAT  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  (5).  Prerequisite,  Physics  56,  or  by 
permission. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00 
Mr.  Straley. 

141.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM   (5).   Prerequisite,  Physics  101. 
Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Laboratory  fee 
$3.00.    Mr.   Masket. 

150.  PHYSICAL  OPTICS  (5) .  Prerequisite,  calculus  and  one  of  the  following 
Physics  52,  53,  55,  56. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Five  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Mr.  Shearir 
or  Miss  Way. 

153.  OPTICS  (6)  .  Prerequisite,  calculus  and  one  of  the  following:  Physics  52 
55,  56. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  whiter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee 
$3.00.    Mr.  Stuhlman. 

158.  SOUND    (5).    Prerequisite,  Physics  52  and  Mathematics   141. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week 
spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Shearin. 

160.  ELECTRONICS  AND  ATOMIC  PHYSICS  (5).  Prerequisite,  calculus  an< 
one  of  the  following:  Physics  52,  53,  55,  56. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Five  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Mr.  Stuhl 
man. 

161.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  calculus,  Physics  54,  and  one  of  th 
following:    Physics  52,  53,  55,  56. 

Five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Shearin. 
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162.  ATOMIC  SPECTROSCOPY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Physics  54. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mr.  Straley. 

163.  MOLECULAR  SPECTROSCOPY    (5).    Prerequisite,  one  of  the  following: 
Physics  53,  54,  56. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Mr.  Straley. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  BOUNDARY    PROBLEMS    IN    CLASSICAL    PHYSICS     (5)  .     Prerequisite, 
Mathematics  141,  171;  Physics  103;  Mathematics  221  is  desirable. 
)         (1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Rosen. 

I        210.  ELASTICITY   AND    HYDRODYNAMICS    (6)  .     Prerequisite,    Mathematics 
141;  Physics  103. 

Summer  session  only.    Mr.  Rosen. 

220.  KINETIC  THEORY    (5).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics   141;   Physics   120,  ex- 
cept by  permission. 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)     Five  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bowers. 

221.  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Mathematics  141;   Physics 
120,  220,  except  by  permission. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Mr.  Bowers. 

222.  THERMODYNAMICS     (5) .     Prerequisite,    Mathematics    141;    Physics    120, 
]  except  by  permission. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Five  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Mr.  Bowers. 

240.  ADVANCED  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Physics 
i  103  or  141  and  Mathematics  141. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Five  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Rosen. 

\        260,  261,  262.  QUANTUM    MECHANICS    (5   each)  .    Prerequisite,    Physics    103 

and  162.    Mathematics  221   is  desirable. 
i       Five  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Rosen. 

264.  SPECTROSCOPY    OF   THE    INFRA-RED     (5) .     Prerequisite,    Physics    53 
|<  and  260. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Five  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Mr.  Straley. 

267.  CURRENT   ADVANCES    IN    PHYSICS     (5) .     Prerequisite,    permission    of 
instructor. 

Five  hours  a  week,  fall,  or  winter,  or  spring  quarter.   Any  of  the  graduate  pro- 
■  fessorial  staff. 

268.  ADVANCED  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS    (5) .    Prerequisite,  Physics  161  and  262, 
:  except  by  permission. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Five  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Rosen. 

271.  THEORY   OF   THE   SOLID   AND    LIQUID    STATES     (5)  .     Prerequisite, 
Physics  260. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Mr.  Bowers. 

275.  THEORY  OF  RELATIVITY    (5).   Prerequisite,   Mathematics   141;   Physics 
103. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)   Five  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Rosen. 
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301.  RESEARCH   (5  or  more) . 

Ten  or  more  laboratory  or  computation  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Any  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  professorial  staff. 

Note:    Advanced  instruction  in  dynamics  is  provided  by  Mathematics  192    (Pro- 
fessor Hobbs) ,  which  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  either  mathematics  or  physics. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor:  J.  H.  Ferguson 
Associate  Professors:  A.  T.  Miller,  E.  P.  Hiatt 
Part-time  Instructor:  E.  B.  Gerheim 
Technician:  R.  S.  Sparrow 

51.  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  (5).  Prerequisite,  general  courses 
in  zoology  and  chemistry.    *Elective. 

Three  lecture  arid  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.   Messrs.   Ferguson,  Hiatt,  Gerheim. 

141.  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MUSCLE,  NERVE,  AND  CIRCULATION  I  (3).  Pre- 
requisite, consult  the  instructors.    *Elective. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Messrs.  Ferguson,  Miller,  Hiatt,  and 
staff. 

142.  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  II  (15)  .  Prerequisite,  consult  the 
instructors.  *Elective. 

Seven  lecture  and  sixteen  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory 
fee  for  non-medical  students,  $10.00.   Messrs.  Ferguson,  Miller,  Hiatt,  and  staff. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

202.  BLOOD    (5) .   Available  to  selected  students. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.  Labora 
tory   fee,   $10.00.     Mr.    Ferguson. 

21 1 .  EXERCISE  AND  STRESS  PHYSIOLOGY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Physiology  141 
142;  Biological  Chemistry  101  and  102. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.  Labora 
tory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Miller. 

212.  RENAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  WATER  BALANCE  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Phy- 
siology 141,  142,  Biological  Chemistry  101  and  102. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.  Labora 
tory  fee,  $10.00.   Mr.  Hiatt. 

301,  302,  303.  RESEARCH  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  (5  or  more)  . 

Hours  to  be  arranged  with  instructor.  Fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Labora 
tory  fee,  $5.00.    Messrs.  Ferguson,  Miller,  Hiatt,  and  staff. 


'Before  registering  for  this  work  the  academic  student  must  secure  the  permission  of  his  dean. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

;  Professors:  C.  B.  Robson,  W.  W.  Pierson,  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  E.  J. 
Woodhouse,  K.  C.  Frazer,  P.  W.  Wager,  *W.  S.  Jenkins,  J.  W. 
Fesler,  Clarence  Heer,  Albert  Coates,  R.  J.  M.  Hobbs,  J.  L. 
Godfrey,  D.  G.  Monroe 

Assistant  Professor:  F.  G.  Gil 

Acting  Assistant  Professors:  A.  P.  Grimes,  D.  F.  Whitehead 

Instructors:  T.  W.  Aiken,  C.  C.  Bernard,  W.  Bragaw,  G.  B.  Cleve- 
land, G.  S.  Cree,  D.  V.  Guthrie,  R.  H.  Hamilton,  D.  B.  Hayman, 
C.  S.  James,  H.  R.  Marshall,  A.  R.  Richards,  J.  S.  Roberts,  W.  W. 
Thomas 

Teaching  Fellow:  Ruth  Manning  Hamilton 

The  requirements  for  the  A.B.  with  a  major  in  political  science 

■  are  Political  Science  41,  42  or  81,  and  six  additional  courses.  The 
department  offers  a  general  major  with  a  distribution  of  courses  among 

-  at  least  three  of  the  several  fields  of  political  science:  (1)  local,  state, 
and  federal  government  in  the  United  States;  (2)  public  law  and 
administration;  (3)  foreign  and  comparative  government;  (4)  inter- 
national law  and  relations;  and  (5)  political  theory  and  jurispru- 
dence; and  recommends  supporting  courses  in  related  departments 
such  as  economics,  history,  psychology,  and  sociology.  It  also  offers 
majors  with  supporting  programs  in  each  of  the  following  more 
specialized  fields:  (1)  public  administration;  (2)  foreign  and  inter- 
national  affairs;    and    (3)    Latin   American   affairs.     There   are   also 

y  reading  programs  leading  to  the  A.B.  with  Honors  in  Political  Science 
in  each  of  the  fields  listed  above.    Further  details  with  reference  to 

:.  these  several  majors  and  programs  of  study  may  be  obtained  from 
the  department. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

41.  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES    (5)  . 
Each  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Grimes,  Chairman. 

42.  PROCESSES  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

Each  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Grimes,  Chairman. 

52.  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EUROPE   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

The  government  and  politics  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia;  a  survey  of 
constitutional  development,  but  with  emphasis  upon  organization  and  methods  of 
government. 

Fall  or  winter  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Whitehead. 


Absent  on  special   service,    1948-1949- 
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81.  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (5).  Prerequisite, 
Political  Science  41. 

The  organization  and  administrative  methods  of  state  government,  with  some 
examination  of  the  relationships  between  the  state  government  and  the  counties, 
cities,  and  towns. 

Winter  and  spring  quarters.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

86.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  AND  WORLD  POLITICS  (5)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Political  Science  41. 

Analysis  of  politics  among  nations:  imperialism,  balance  of  power,  international 
morality,  sovereignty,  diplomacy:  analysis  of  the  problem  of  peace:  disarmament, 
international  organizations,  world  government,  diplomacy. 

Each  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Whitehead. 

87.  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  REPUB- 
LICS   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

Historical  survey  of  diplomatic  relations  of  the  Latin  American  republics  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  special  emphasis  upon  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gil. 

91-92.  HONORS  COURSES  (10).  Required  of  all  students  reading  for  Honors 
in  Political  Science. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION    (5).   Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  organization,  location  of  authority,  fiscal 
management,  personnel  management,  and  forms  of  administrative  action  in  the 
public  service. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager,  Mr.  Fesler. 

105.  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  (5).  Prerequisite,  Political 
Science  41  and  101  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  civil  service — its  recruitment,  training,  classifica^on,  promotion, 
restrictions,  immunities,  compensation  and  morale;  and  of  the  machinery  which  has- 
been  developed  for  handling  personnel  matters. 

Winter  or  spring  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

121.  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND  (5).  Prerequisite,  Political  Science 
41. 

The  development  and  operation  of  British  government  in  its  local,  national 
and  imperial  aspects  and  an  examination  of  current  developments  in  social  and 
economic  policy. 

Winter  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 

123.  COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT    (5).    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41 
A  comparative  study  of  the  principles,  structure,  and  operation  of  contemporan 
governmental  systems  with  special  attention  to  those  of  continental  Europe. 
Spring  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 

126.  THE  HISPANIC  EMPIRES  IN  AMERICA  (5).  Prerequisite,  Political 
Science  41. 

A  study  of  the  political  and  social  institutions  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonial  systems  and  their  development. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gil. 

127.  GOVERNMENT  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STATES  (5).  Prerequisite. 
Political  Science  41. 
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The  forms  of  organization,  the  functions  and  operations  of  government  in 
Latin  America  with  emphasis  on  present  conditions,  tendencies,  and  peculiar  types 
of  institutions. 

Winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Pierson. 

132.  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (5).  Prereq- 
uisite, Political  Science  41. 

Chartered  city  and  town  government,  its  origins,  history,  forms  and  relations  to 
national,  state  and  county  governments. 

Fall  quarterr.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Woodhouse. 

133.  MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (5) .  Pre- 
requisite, Political  Science  41. 

Administrative  organization,  procedure  and  problems  of  cities  and  towns. 
Winter  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Woodhouse. 

134.  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION    (5).    Prerequisite, 

Political  Science  41. 

A  review  of  the  historical  antecedents  of  American  counties  and  townships;  the 
present  organization,  powers,  functions  and  intergovernmental  relations  of  these 
units;  and  significant  trends. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

141.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (5).  Prerequisite,  Politi- 
cal Science  41. 

Treatises,  documents,  and  cases  are  studied  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
history  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  organization  and  pro- 
cedure of  international  tribunals. 

Fall  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Frazer. 

142.  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  INSTITUTIONS  (5).  Pre- 
requisite, Political  Science  41. 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
institutions  are  studied  in  connection  with  the  general  principles  of  international 
organization. 

Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Frazer. 

144.  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES    (5).    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

Principal  consideration  is  given  to  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  relations,  e.g.,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Foreign  Service,  etc. 

Spring  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Frazer. 

145.  CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  course  is  suited  to  undergraduates  and  graduates  with  some  knowledge  of 
international  relations  who  wish  to  study  the  contemporary  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Spring  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Frazer. 

147.  CONTEMPORARY  INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS  (5) .  Prerequisite, 
Political  Science  41. 

The  evolution  of  the  inter-American  security  system,  recent  Pan-American  con- 
ferences and  the  activities  and  problems  of  the  various  continental  agencies. 

Winter  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gil. 
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151.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (5).  Prerequisite,  Political 
Science  41  or  51. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  political  science  and  of  the  important  theories  re- 
specting the  nature,  origin,  forms,  and  ends  of  the  state  and  of  government. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Pierson. 

154.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  (History  141) 
(5)  .    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

Emphasis  upon  the  major  constitutional  documents  and  the  development  of  the 
national  political  institutions  with  considerable  attention  to  the  leading  constitu- 
tional cases  and  principles  of  law. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

155.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (History  175)  (5) . 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  interpretation  and  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  by  means  of  lectures,  textbooks,  and  cases. 
Winter  and  spring  quarters.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Monroe. 

156.  CONTEMPORARY  PROBLEMS  IN  GOVERNMENT  (5)  .  Prerequisite, 
Political  Science  41. 

Laboratory  problems  in  international,  national,  state,  and  local  government  and 
administration  based  on  general  comparison  of  U.  S.,  British,  and  Canadian  govern- 
ments. 

Spring  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Woodhouse. 

157.  HISTORICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  (5) . 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Law;  intensive  study  of  evolution  of 
Roman  Law,  of  its  revival  under  Justinian  and  survey  of  its  influence  in  the 
medieval  and  the  modern  worlds. 

Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Woodhouse. 

158.  HISTORICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  ANGLO-AMERICAN  (5).  Prerequi- 
site, Political  Science  41. 

Evolution  of  English  Law  to  the  American  Revolution,  its  adaptation  to  colonial 
conditions,  the  development  of  branches  of  it  in  forty-seven  states  of  the  United 
States. 

Spring  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Woodhouse. 

159.  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  (History  159)  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Political 
Science  41. 

From  the  old  colonial  system  to  the  constitutional  development  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; special  attention  to  Canada  and  to  the  important  documents  of  Com- 
monwealth growth,  including  the  most  recent. 

Spring  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Godfrey. 

162.  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Political  Science 
41. 

An  analysis  of  the  ideas  underlying  government  and  politics  in  the  United  States. 
Fall  or  winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Robson. 

165.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (5) .  Pre- 
requisite, Political  Science  41. 

The  development  of  liberal  and  democratic  political  thought,  with  emphasis  on 
the  ideas  of  the  American  and  the  French  Revolutions. 

(Not  given  in  1948-1949.)     Winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Pierson. 
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166.  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  (5) .  Pre- 
requisite, Political  Science  41. 

The  theory  of  constitutional  democracy  together  with  an  examination  of  the 
principal  lines  of  criticism  of  this  form  of  government  and  of  the  ideologies 
antagonistic  to  it. 

Fall  or  winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 

I 

167.  POLITICAL  THOUGHT  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Politi- 
■      cal  Science  41. 

An  analysis  of  the  development  of  political  philosophy  in  Latin  America  with  an 
examination  of  the  evolution  of  democratic  thought. 
Spring  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gil. 

175.  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  ELECTORAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 

Development  of  political  parties  and  of  nomination  and  election  machinery 
and  procedure.  Intensive  study  of  present  organization,  procedure  and  problems  of 
parties,  of  national,  state,  and  local  election  laws. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Woodhouse. 

181.  RECENT  NATIONAL  POLICY  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (5).  Prerequi- 
>■     site,  Political  Science  41. 

Analytical  and  critical  survey  of  basic  national  policies  affecting  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  special  groups  and  industries,  and  the  economy  in  general.  Foreign 
policy  is  excluded. 

Spring  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Fesler. 

185.  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION    (5).    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 
An  analysis  of  the  fiscal  agencies  in  federal,  state,  and  local  government;  and  of 
5     the  principles   and   practices   of   budgeting,   accounting,   auditing,   purchasing,    tax 
administration,    and   treasury   management. 

Spring  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

191.  PUBLIC  FINANCE  (Economics  141)  (5).  Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32 
or  equivalent. 

Every  quarter.   Messrs.  Heer,  Lent. 

192.  PROBLEMS  IN  FEDERAL  FINANCE  (Economics  142)  (5)  .  Prerequisite, 
Economics  141. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.   Heer. 

193.  PROBLEMS  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE  (Economics  143)  (5)  . 
Prerequisite,  Economics  31-32  or  equivalent. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Heer. 

197.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS   (Economics  197)    (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 31-32  or  equivalent. 
i  Spring  quarter.    Messrs.  Hobbs,  Carter. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

209.  PLANNING  AND  GOVERNMENT    (5)  . 

Survey  of  nature  and  scope  of  government  planning,  its  relation  to  other  gov- 
ernmental  activities,  and  its  administrative  and  organizational  problems. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Fesler. 

210.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  RESOURCES  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Politi- 
cal Science   41    and    101    or   equivalent. 
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A  study  of  the  agencies,  principles,  and  procedures  which  have  been  evolved 
by  the  national  aEd  state  governments  in  regulating  or  administering  natural 
resources. 

Fall  or  spring  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

221.  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  (5).  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41  and  101 
or  equivalent. 

Legal  setting  of  public  administration,  emphasizing  governmental  regulatory 
activities.  Administrative  legislation,  administrative  adjudication,  procedural  re- 
strictions, judicial  review  of  administrative  decisions,  government  and  official  liability. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)  Fall  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Fesler. 

225.  ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  (5)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Political  Science  41  and  101  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  structural  and  management  aspects  of  public  administration. 
Organization  theory  and  practice,  policy  formation  processes,  techniques  of  admin- 
istrative improvement,  field  administration. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.  Mr. 
Fesler. 

231.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROCESS   (5).   Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41. 
(1948-1949    and    alternate   years.)      Spring   quarter.    Materials    fee,    $1.00.     Mr. 


235.  THE  JUDICIAL  PROCESS  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41  and  155 
or  equivalent. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)  Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

241.  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41  or  51,  and 
141  or  equivalent. 

A  study  of  the  law  of  nations  chiefly  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  courts, 
and  other  organs  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Frazer. 

286.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MODERN  WORLD  POLITICS  (5)  . 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  41   and  86  or  equivalent. 

It  is  intended  to  study  the  international  policies  of  the  nations  particularly  as 
these  are  reflected  in  their  activities  in  the  principal  international  organizations. 

Winter  or  spring  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Frazer. 

301abc.  MODERN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  (9).  Prerequisite,  Politi- 
cal Science  41. 

Conferences,  two  hours  a  week,  fall,  whiter,  and  spring  quarters.  Materials  fee, 
$1.00.    Mr.  Frazer. 

305.  SEMINAR  IN  COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Political 
Science  134,  or  two  other  courses  in  political  science. 

Fall  or  spring  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Wager. 

311abc.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THEORY  (9).  Prerequisite. 
Political  Science  41  or  51. 

Conferences,  three  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Materials  fee, 
$1.00.    Mr.  Pierson. 

321  abc.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  (9) .  Prerequisite,  Political 
Science  41  or  51. 

Conferences,  three  hours  a  week,  fall,  luinter,  and  spring  quarters.  Materials  fee, 
$1.00.    Mr.  Woodhouse. 
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331.  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  (5).  Prerequisite,  Political 
Science  41   and  101  or  equivalent. 

Individual  and  group  research  projects  on  particular  administrative  agencies  and 
significant  problems  of  administrative  theory  and  practice. 

Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.   Materials  lee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Fesler. 

341.  SEMINAR  COURSE    (5). 

A  research  course  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the 
department. 

361.  PROBLEMS  IN  RECENT  AND  CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THE- 
ORY   (5). 

Fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Robson. 


PORTUGUESE 

(See  Romance  Languages) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  F.  Dashiell,  H.  W.  Crane,  English  Bagby,  J.  W.  Lay- 
man, Dorothy  C.  Adkins 

Associate  Professors:  W.  J.  Daniel,  I.  S.  Wolf,  H.  G.  McCurdy 

Instructors:  A.  A.  Branca,  Samuel  B.  Lyerly,  H.  J.  Page,  Marie  L. 
Wicker,  Marjorie  Meyers,  Mary  A.  H.  Danziger,  D.  W.  Camp- 
bell, Norman  Kaplan,  Olga  Gernova 

Teaching  Fellow:  D.  F.  Driggs 

Graduate  Assistants:  Winifred  Meldrim,  Edith  T.  Chen 

Undergraduate  students  intending  to  major  in  psychology  should 
i  have  had  some  college  training  in  biological  science,  physics,  and 
mathematics.  Programs  for  majors  with  various  directions  of  interest 
should  include  the  following  courses: — For  a  liberal  education:  Psy- 
.  chology  122  or  126  or  133,  130,  140  or  144,  and  courses  in  economics, 
anthropology,  and  philosophy.  Anticipating  graduate  training  for 
teaching  and  research:  Psychology  122,  126,  130,  144  or  140,  146,  and 
courses  in  physiology  and  physics.  For  career  in  personnel:  Psychology 
130,  132,  135,  136,  148,  and  courses  in  mathematics,  economics,  and 
commerce.  For  career  as  clinical  psychologist:  Psychology  122,  126,  130, 
144  or  140,  and  courses  in  physiology,  educational-vocational  guidance, 
sociology,  and  anthropology. 

For  graduate  majors  differentiated  programs  of  work  are  likewise 

blocked  out.   Their  descriptions  are  obtainable  from  the  office  of  the 

I)   department.    Breadth  and  soundness  of  basic  training  is  emphasized 

for  the  first  year  or  two  of  graduate  study.    The  graduate  student 
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should  also  keep  in  mind  that  both  the  higher  degrees  are  essentially 
research  degrees;  and  he  should  not  delay  unduly  in  embarking 
upon  research. 

Personal  and  material  facilities  for  professional  training  in  clinical 
psychology  are  available  both  on  the  campus  and  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  various  clinics  and  hospitals  convenient  to  the  University. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

24,  25.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (6  each)  . 

Psychology  is  presented  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work,  as 
basically  a  biological  science.  Practical  applications  are  made  secondary  to  the 
understanding  of  basic  concepts  and  phenomena. 

Five  lecture  and  demonstration  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00  a  quarter.  Lecturers:  Messrs. 
Dashiell,  Daniel,  McCurdy,  Branca.  Laboratory:  Messrs.  Lyerly,  Page,  Campbell, 
Driggs,  Mrs.  Wicker,  Misses  Meyers,  Gernova,  Mrs.  Danziger. 

Note:  These  courses  may  be  elected  separately,  but  neither  may  be  elected  as  a 
student's  first  course  in  natural  science. 

33.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (5)  .  No  prerequisite.  May  not  be  counted  toward 
a  major. 

A  general  course  in  such  topics  as:  cultural  vs.  biological  determinants  (customs, 
mores,  etc.)  ;  competition  vs.  cooperation;  discussion;  leadership;  public  opinion  and 
propaganda;   individual   differences. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Bagby. 

40.  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY  (5)  .  No  prerequisite.  May  not 
be  counted  toward  a  major. 

An  elementary  presentation  of  the  part  played  by  intelligence,  emotionality, 
and  modes  of  adjustment  to  personal  problems.  Some  mention  of  types  and  traits 
of  people. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Bagby. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

Note:    Psychology  24  and  25  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  numbered  above  100, 

104.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (5)  . 

A  survey  of  recent  major  experiments,  to  serve  as  intensive  review,  especially 
for  first  year  graduate  students.    Emphasis  is  upon  methodology. 

Five  lecture  hours,  or  equivalent,  a  week,  summer  quarter.    Mr.  Daniel. 

122.  HUMAN  LEARNING    (5)  . 

The  many  technical  and  theoretical  problems  involved  in  memorizing,  condition- 
ing, and  problem  solving. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee. 
$1.00.   Messrs.  Daniel,  Dashiell. 

126.  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT    (5)  . 

Survey  of  development  of  normal  child,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  child's  social  relations.  Biological  and  cultural  factors  arc 
considered. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  iceek,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.  Mr.  McCurdy. 
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130.  ELEMENTARY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICS    (5)  . 

Distribution  and  correlations,  as  in  the  conventional  courses  in  the  subject. 
Psychological  types  of  problems  used. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.    Miss  Adkins,  Mr.  Campbell. 

132.  TEST  CONSTRUCTION    (5).  Prerequisites,  Psychology  130,  148. 
Training  in  the  techniques  of  constructing  and  planning  of  written  tests,  essay 

and  objective,  and  of  performance  tests  for  aptitudes  and  achievement.    Inventories 
and  interviewing  are  included. 

(Alternates  with  230.)  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter 
quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Miss  Adkins,   Mr.  Campbell. 

133.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (5)  . 
Social  groupings;  dynamics  of  person-to-person  relations. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.  Mr. 
McCurdy,  Mrs.  Danziger. 

135.  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY   (5)  . 

Psychological  methods  of  selecting  the  individual  for  the  job,  training  him 
in  the  job;  problems  of  fatigue  and  problems  of  interest. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.    Miss  Adkins,  Mrs.  Wicker. 

136.  INTERVIEWING  TECHNIQUES    (5) . 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  interview  and  a  technical  analysis  of  what  pro- 
cedures do  and  do  not  fit  particular  needs. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.    Miss  Adkins. 

140.  PERSONALITY    (5)  . 

An  intensive  survey  of  theoretical  viewpoints  as  to  internal  drives,  motivation, 
conflicts  and  their  resolution,  as  related  to  the  understanding  of  behavior,  par- 
ticularly abnormal. 

Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Mr.  McCurdy. 

141.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  CLINIC  (5).  Prerequi- 
sites, Psychology  146;  any  one  of  140,  144,  145,  or  148. 

A  survey  of  the  function  of  the  clinic,  types  of  cases  seen,  various  techniques 
utilized  to  understand  (diagnose)  and  to  treat  maladjusted  persons;  functions 
of  the  various  personnel. 

Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Layman. 

144.  MENTAL  HYGIENE    (5)  . 

Adequate  and  inadequate  kinds  of  individual  behavior,  including  the  aggres- 
sive forms  and  the  typically  neurotic;  and  their  establishment  through  childhood 
conditionings. 

Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Crane. 

145.  THE  DEVIANT  CHILD    (5)  . 

Causes,  physical  basis,  and  characteristics  of  deviant  children;  their  part  in  edu- 
cation, delinquency,  and  occupations. 

(1947-1948  and  alternate  years.)  Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter. 
Mr.  Crane. 

146.  PSYCHONEUROSES  AND  PSYCHOSES    (5)  . 

Sensory,    emotional,    memory,    etc.,    abnormalities;     their    neural    and    physical 
bases;  their  groupings  into  the  syndromes  of  the  major  mental  diseases. 
Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Crane. 
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147.  METHODS  OF  MENTAL  EXAMINATION    (5). 
Nature  and  content  of  the  psychological  examination. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mr.  Crane,  Miss  Meyers. 

148.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS    (5) . 

Survey  of  all  types  of  psychological  measuring  instruments. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Mr.   Crane,   Miss   Meyers. 

149.  150.  CLINICAL  PRACTICE,  INDIVIDUAL  TESTS  (5  each).  Prereq- 
uisite, Psychology  148  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Practical  work  under  supervision. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00 
a  quarter.    Messrs.  Crane,  Kaplan. 

151,  152,  153.  ORIGINAL  PROBLEMS    (5   each). 

One  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00  a  quarter.    Staff. 

181.  LABORATORY  ANALYSIS  IN  PERSONNEL  WORK  (5)  .  Advised  corequi- 
site,  Psychology  135  or  Commerce  155. 

A  laboratory  course  in  personnel  techniques,  as  applied  practically  to  job  analysis, 
constructing  application  blanks,  rating  scales,  etc. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.   Miss  Adkins,  Miss  Wicker. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201,  202.  EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  (5  each).  Pre- 
requisite, Psychology  130. 

Laboratory  working  over  of  the  principal  problems  of  classic  experimentation: 
psychophysics,  sensory  qualities,  perception,  reaction  time,  feeling,  work  and  fatigue, 
conditioning,  etc.    Intensive  study  of  principles  of  experimental  design. 

One  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    Messrs.  Daniel,  Dashiell,  Page,  Driggs. 

205.  NEUROPHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (5)  . 

The  neural  bases  of  behavior,  with  emphasis  upon  structural  character  of  cord, 
brain,  and  sense  organs.    Laboratory  work  with  slides  and  specimens. 

(1950-1951  and  alternate  years.)  Equivalent  of  six  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter 
quarter.    Laboratory   fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Crane. 

206.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  BEHAVIOR    (5)  . 

Functioning  of  various  organs  and  organ-systems  as  determinants  of  over-all  be- 
havior. 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  McCurdy. 

211.  HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  PSYCHOLOGY    (5). 

Most  emphasis  is  upon  developments  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
turies in  German  experimental,  French  clinical,  British  biological,  and  Russian 
objective  movements. 

(In  alternate  years.)     Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Dashiell. 

212.  CONTEMPORARY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TRENDS    (5) . 

Readings  in  the  original  writings  of  structuralism,  behaviorism,  gestalt,  psycho- 
analysis, and  recent  movements. 

(In  alternate  years.)    Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Mr.  Dashiell. 
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225.  ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR    (5)  . 

Survey  of  experimental  work  in  motivation  and  development,  "instinct"  and 
motivation,  sensory  capacities,  learning,  and  other  basic  psychological  concepts. 
Laboratory  work  to  familiarize  student  with  simple  research  procedures. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 
Messrs.  Daniel,  Page. 

230.  ADVANCED  PSYCHOLOGICAL  STATISTICS  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Psychol- 
ogy 130. 

Extends  the  concept  of  correlation  to  include  multivariate  analyses,  including 
partial  and  multiple  correlation,  reliability,  factor  analysis;  also  curve  fitting, 
sampling,  etc. 

(Alternates  with  132.)  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter 
quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $2.00.    Miss  Adkins. 

232.  TEST  THEORY  AND  ANALYSIS  (5).  Prerequisites,  Psychology  130;  132 
and  230  desirable. 

Principles  of  mental  measurement;  theoretical  bases  of  analyzing  tests;  selection 
and  weighing  of  composite  tests;  scaling  theory. 

Quarter  to  be  determined.  Miss  Adkins. 

234.  MATHEMATICAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Illustrations  of  psychology  as  a  quantitative  rational  science.  Topics  from  a 
wide  range:  vision,  nervous  system,  learning,  war  psychology,  attention,  fatigue, 
and  others. 

Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Miss  Adkins. 

240.  PSYCHODYNAMICS  OF  BEHAVIOR    (5)  .  Prerequisite,  140;  201  or  202. 
Laboratory-lecture  study  of  emotional  conflict;  alternations  of  interest,  self-esteem, 
suggestion,  and  other  psychological  processes. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  McCurdy. 

246.  ADVANCED  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  140;  146  or 
212. 

Consideration  of  major  current  personality  theories  with  special  reference  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  principal  abnormal  behavior  syndromes. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Layman. 

251,  252,  253.  RESEARCH  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  (5  each).  Prerequisite,  Psy- 
chology 201  or  202. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00  a  quarter.    Staff. 

255.  THEORY  OF  PROJECTIVE  TECHNIQUES  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  Psychology 
141,  149,  150. 

As  clearly  distinguished  from  other  psychometric  methods,  projective  methods  of 
examination  as  now  widely  employed,  their  psychological  assumptions,  validity,  and 
reliability. 

Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Layman. 

256-257.  CLINICAL  PRACTICES  IN  PROTECTIVE  TECHNIQUES    (5  each)  . 
256:    To   develop   competence   in   administering,   scoring,   and    interpretation   of 
normal  subjects.   257:  To  obtain  experience  in  examining  clinical  cases. 
Ten  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Layman. 

258-259-260.  CLINICAL  PRACTICES,  PSYCHOTHERAPY  (5  each)  .  Prerequi- 
site, Psychology  255. 
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258:  Survey  of  principal  therapeutic  procedures  and  their  assumptions.  259:  Spe- 
cial disabilities:  reading,  speech,  etc.  260:  Counseling  and  personal  guidance. 
Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Wolf. 

259-261.  PRACTICUM  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY    (5). 

261.  PRACTICUM  IN  PSYCHOTHERAPY    (5). 

Supervised  experience  in  working  with  more  clinical  cases,  such  as  psychoneurotic 
and  functional  psychotic,  also  the  psychological  aspects  of  organic  psychoses. 
Ten  hours  a  week.    Mr.  Wolf. 

271.  BEHAVIOR  THEORIES    (5). 

Contemporary  theories  of  behavior  and  learning  taken  up  critically  and  com- 
paratively.   Student  to  design  problems  within  each. 

Five  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Daniel. 

325.  SEMINAR  IN  THEORETICAL-EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY   (3)  . 

The  topic  will  vary  with  the  interests  of  staff  members.  Three  hours  a  week, 
fall  or  winter  or  spring  quarter,  to  be  specially  announced.   Staff. 

326.  SEMINAR  IN  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY    (3)  . 

Systematic  surveys  of  research  in  (a)  personality  dynamics;  (b)  techniques 
currently  employed  with  specific  traits;  (c)  techniques  employed  in  personality 
analysis;  and   (d)    techniques  with  maladjusted  persons  as  shock,  drug,  hypnotic,  etc. 

Each   quarter.    Staff. 

327.  SEMINAR  IN  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY   (3)  . 

Systematic  reviews  of  theoretical  and  experimental  studies  in  psychopathology, 
animal  neuroses,  and  related  topics. 

(Offered  as  needed.)    Staff. 

341,  342.  ADVANCED   RESEARCH    (5   each). 
Five  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.   Staff. 

Note:  The  student  is  referred  also  to  courses  in  educational 
psychology,  statistics,  neurology,  physiology,  and  anthropology  listed 
in  other  departments  of  the  University. 


*SCHOOL  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Professors:  Edward  Grafton  McGavran,  Herman  Glenn  Baity,  Ruth 
Warwick  Hay,  Lucy  Shields  Morgan,  Albert  Hughes  Bryan, 
John  Joseph  Wright,  John  Edgar  Larsh,  Jr. 

Research  Professors:  Harold  Joseph  Magnuson,  William  Perry  Rich- 
ardson 

Associate  Professors:  Margaret  Blee,  Eunice  Nickerson  Tyler,  Cecil 
George  Sheps,  George  O.  Doak 

Visiting  Associate  Professors:  Maurice  Herzberger  Greenhill,  John 
William  Roy  Norton 


•Before  registering  for  any  course  in  public  health,  the  academic  student  must  secure  the 
permission  of  his  dean  and  also  that  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health.  For  farrhf : 
information  see  the  special  catalogue  of  the  School  of  Public  Health. 
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Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  Albert  Derwin  Cooper,  O.  David  Gar- 
vin, Robert  J.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Assistant  Professors:  Emil  Theodore  Chanlett,  Seymour  P.  Halbert, 
Elta  Mae  Mast,  Frederick  A.  Thompson,  O.  David  Garvin 

Visiting  Instructors:  Edith  P.  Brocker,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lovell, 
James  A.  Westbrook 

Instructors:  William  Charles  Gibson,  Hans  Jaffe 

Part-time  Instructor:  James  Richard  Hendricks 

Guest  Lecturer:  Mindel  Cherniack  Sheps 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

P.H.  101.  EPIDEMIOLOGY    (3). 

Three   hours   of   lectures,   demonstrations,   and   seminars   a   week,   fall   quarter. 
Dr.  McGavran. 

P.H.  105.  CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS    (2) . 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week.   Dr.  Wright. 

P.H.  106.  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  PROBLEMS   (2) . 

Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Dr.  Magnuson. 

P.H.  111.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION    (3). 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Drs.  Wright,  Richardson. 

P.H.  112.  MATERNAL  HYGIENE    (2i/2)  .    Prerequisite,  Medical  degree. 

Two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  demonstration  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Dr.  Murphy. 

P.H.  113.  CHILD   HYGIENE    (2Vi)  .    Prerequisite,   Medical  degree. 
Two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  demonstration  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Dr.  Mindel 
Sheps. 

P.H.  114.  MENTAL  HEALTH    (2). 
Two  lecture  hours  a  week.   Dr.  Greenhill. 

P.H.  115.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (2). 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  demonstration  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.    Miss 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler. 

P.H.  118.  HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY   (3). 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring  and  summer  quarters.   Dr.  C.  G.  Sheps. 

P.H.  121.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  STATISTICS    (3i/2)  . 

Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Dr.  Wright. 

P.H.  131.  PARASITISM  AND  HUMAN  DISEASE    (31/2).    Prerequisite,  General 
Zoology  41,  42  or  equivalent. 

Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Mr.  Larsh,  Assistants. 

P.H.  135.  HUMAN  PARASITOLOGY   (31/2).   Prerequisite,  P.H.  131. 
Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Larsh, 
Hendricks;  Assistants. 


// 
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P.H.  140.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  (2lA-5)  .  Prerequisite,  to  be  arranged 
with  the  faculty  in  each  individual  case,  depending  upon  the  problem  that  is  to  be 
studied. 

Five  or  ten  hours  a  week  each  quarter.  Given  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  School  of  Public  Health. 

P.H.  141.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION    (3). 

Two  lecture  arid  two  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Dr.  Brvan  and  . 


P.H.  161.  THE  PRINCIPLES   OF  SANITATION    (4). 

Three  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  162.  SANITARY  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  I  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  gen- 
eral chemistry. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  163.  SANITARY  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  II  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  P.H. 
162. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarterr.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  164.  SANITARY  CHEMISTRY  AND  BIOLOGY  III  (5)  .  Prerequisite, 
P.H.  162.  163. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  165.  ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITATION  METHODS  (3Vi)  •  Prerequisite, 
P.H.  101,  131,  161. 

Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Messrs.  Baity, 
Chanlett. 

P.H.  181.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS  IN  INDUSTRY  (3).  Prerequisite, 
P.H.  101. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  190.  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSLNG 

(4)- 

Four  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Miss  Hay. 

P.H.  191.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION   (3). 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Miss  Hav. 

P.H.  192.  GROUP  WORK:    ITS  INTERPRETIVE  FACTORS    (3)  . 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Miss  Blee. 

P.H.  193.  APPLIED   PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSING   FIELD   PRACTICE    (15)  . 
Special   programs  will   be   arranged  with   consideration  of   the   experience   and 
particular  needs   of   the  students. 

Five  and  one-half  days  a  week.    Misses  Hav,  Blee. 

P.H.  194.  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL    (2)  . 

Tiro  lecture  hours  a  week,  wkinter  quarter.    Dr.  Magnuson. 

P.H.  195.  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  IN  A  MATERNAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAM    (3)  . 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Miss  Blee. 

P.H.  196.  SPECIAL  FIELDS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING    (10).  Prerequi- 
site, two  of  the  following  P.H.  Nursing  courses:  P.H.  190,  191,  192,  195. 
Twenty  lecture  hours  a  week.    Misses   Hav,  Blee. 
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P.H.  198.  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CHILD    (3)  . 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Dr.  Mindel  Sheps. 

P.H.  199.  PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSING:    AN    INTERPRETATION    (2)  . 
Two  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Miss  Hay. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

P.H.  201.  EPIDEMIOLOGY  II    (5). 
A  continuation  of  Epidemiology  101. 

Five   hours   of   lectures,   demonstrations,   and   seminars   a   week,   winter   quarter. 
Dr.  McGavran. 

P.H.  202.  TUBERCULOSIS   CONTROL   METHODS    (3)  .    Prerequisite,   degree 
in  medicine. 

Two  lecture  hours  and  two  clinic  demonstrations  a  week.   Drs.  Wright,  Cooper. 

P.H.  203.  EPIDEMIOLOGY  III    (2i/2)  .  Prerequisites,  P.H.   121,  Epidemiology  I 
or  equivalent. 

One  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Dr.  Wright. 

P.H.  206.  VENEREAL   DISEASE   CONTROL   METHODS    (2'/2)  ■    Prerequisite, 
degree  in  Medicine. 

Two  lecture  and  one  clinic  demonstration  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Dr.  Magnuson. 

P.H.  211.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION    (5).    Prerequisite,  P.H.  111. 

Three   lecture  and  four  or  more  field-trip   hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Drs. 
Wright,  Richardson,  C.  G.  Sheps. 

PH.  212.  THE    PLANNING    OF    ENVIRONMENTAL    SANITATION     PRO- 
GRAMS   (3).  Prerequisite,  P.H.  101,  P.H.  161. 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  213.  MEDICAL  CARE    (2). 

Two  seminar  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Dr.  C.  G.  Sheps. 

P.H.  215.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  FOR  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (3)  . 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Miss  Morgan,  visiting  lec- 
turers. 

P.H.  216.  FIELD  WORK  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (15)  . 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  majoring  in  health  education. 
Spring  quarter.    Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler,  Miss  Mast;  health  education  consult- 
ants of  training  centers. 

P.H.  217abc.  PROBLEMS   IN   HEALTH   EDUCATION    (2'/2-5)  . 
Fall,  winter,  and  summer  quarters.    Mrs.  Tyler. 

P.H.  218.  METHODS  IN   PUBLIC  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (3). 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.    Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler. 

P.H.  219    (117).  SCHOOL    HEALTH    EDUCATION     (3). 

Three  hours  of  lecture  and  demonstration  a  week,  fall  or  winter  quarter.    Miss 
Morgan,  Miss  Mast;  visiting  lecturers. 

P.H.  232.  PARASITOLOGICAL    METHODS     (5)  .     Prerequisite,    Human    Para- 
i|    sitology    (P.H.  135)  . 

Three    lecture   and   six    laboratory    hours   a   week,   spring   quarter.     Mr.    Larsh; 
Assistants. 
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P.H.  233.  MALARIOLOGY  (5).  Prerequisite,  P.H.  131  or  Zoology  41,  42,  or 
equivalent. 

Three  lecture  and  jour  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Messrs.  Larsh, 
Baity,  Hendricks;  Assistants. 

P.H.  234.  MEDICAL  ENTOMOLOGY  AND  INSECT  CONTROL  (Sy2) .  Pre- 
requisite, Zoology  41,  42,  and  P.H.  131  and  135,  or  equivalent. 

Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Mr.  Larsh; 
Assistants. 

P.H.  241    (141) .  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION    (3) . 

Two  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Dr.  Bryan. 

P.H.  242.  PROBLEMS  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION  (3)  .  Prerequisite, 
P.H.  241  or  its  equivalent. 

Two  seminar  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Dr.  Bryan. 

P.H.  249.  WORKSHOP  IN   PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION    (3-9)  . 

Open  by  special  permission  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  graduate  students. 

Any  quarter.   Dr.  Bryan. 

P.H.  261.  MILK  AND  FOOD  CONTROL  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  P.H.  101,  131,  and 
P.H.  161. 

Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

P.H.  262.  LIMNOLOGY  AND  STREAM  POLLUTION  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  P.H. 
162  and  163. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   Mr.  Baity. 

P.H.  271.  HYDROLOGY   (3).    Prerequisite,  Hydraulics   (Math.  124). 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Mr.  Baity. 

P.H.  272.  WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Hydraulics 
(Math.  124) ,  Strength  and  Materials   (Math.  123)  . 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.    Mr.  Baity. 

P.H.  273.  WATER  PURIFICATION  (5) .  Prerequisite,  P.H.  272  and  162;  co- 
requisite,  P.H.  163. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Mr.  Baity. 

P.H.  274.  SEWAGE  TREATMENT  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  (5) .  Prerequi- 
site, P.H.  273;  corequisite,  P.H.  164. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Baity. 

P.H.  275.  INDUSTRIAL  WASTES  (3)  .  Prerequisite,  P.H.  163;  corequisite, 
P.H.  164. 

Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.   (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

P.H.  276.  INDUSTRIAL  WATER  SUPPLIES    (3) .    Corequisite,  P.H.  273. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

P.H.  281.  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION  (5).  Prerequisite. 
P.H.  162  and  181. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Chanlett. 

Research  Courses 

The  courses  described  below,  with  the  exception  of  P.H.  317  and 
Ed.  376ab,  may  be  continued  for  several  quarters  and  for  more  than 
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one  academic  year.    Credit  of  2Vi  quarter  hours  or  more  may  be 
earned  each  quarter  in  any  course. 

P.H.  301.  RESEARCH  IN  EPIDEMIOLOGY   (2V2  or  more)  . 
Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Drs.  McGavran,  Wright. 

P.H.  306.  RESEARCH  IN  VENEREAL  DISEASES    (2!/2  or  more)  . 
Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Dr.  Magnuson. 

P.H.  311.  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION  (2Vi  or 
more) . 

Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Drs.  Wright,  Richardson,  C.  G.  Sheps. 

P.H.  315.  RESEARCH  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (2!/2  or  more)  . 

Open  by  special  arrangment  to  students  doing  advanced  graduate  work.  Re- 
search problems  in  community  health  education,  public  health  education,  and 
school  health  education. 

Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Miss  Morgan,  Mrs.  Tyler. 

P.H.  317.  SEMINAR  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION    (3)  . 

Open  by  special  arrangement  to  students  doing  advanced  graduate  work.  Di- 
rected reading  and  reports  on  recent  advances  in  public  health  education.  Systematic 
review  of  the  principal  journals  in  the  fields  of  public  health  and  education. 

Three  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.    Miss  Morgan,  staff. 

P.H.  321.  RESEARCH  IN  STATISTICS    (2Vst  or  more). 

Individual  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  advanced  student  to  spend  part 
or  all  of  his  time  in  supervised  investigation  of  selected  problems  in  statistics. 
Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Mr.  . 

P.H.  331.  RESEARCH  IN  PREVENTIVE   MEDICINE    (2V4   or  more). 
Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Dr.  McGavran. 

P.H.  332.  RESEARCH  IN  PARASITOLOGY    (2»/2  or  more)  . 
Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.   Mr.  Larsh. 

P.H.  341.  RESEARCH  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION    (2V2  or  more). 
Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Bryan. 

P.H.  361.  RESEARCH  IN  SANITARY  SCIENCE  (2V4  or  more).  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite,  P.H.  101,  131,  161,  162,  163,  164. 

Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Messrs.  Baity,  Chanlett. 

P.H.  371.  RESEARCH  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING  (2!/2  or  more).  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite,  P.H.   162,  163,  164,  272,  273,  274. 

Five  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week.    Messrs.  Baity,  Chanlett. 

P.H.  381.  RESEARCH  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION  (2i/2  or  more).  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite,  P.H.  281. 

Five   or  more   laboratory   hours  a  iveek.    Mr.   Chanlett. 

Ed.  376ab.  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION    (3  to  5)  . 

Open  only  to  students  doing  advanced  graduate  work.  One  or  more  groups  will 
be  organized  each  quarter  for  intensive  study  of  selected  problems  involving  ana- 
lysis of  research  and  examination  of  educational  literature. 

Three  or  five  hours  a  week,  any  quarter.  Mr.  Ryan  and  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  RADIO 

Professor:  Earl  Wynn 

Assistant   Professors:    Jane   E.    Grills,   J.   L.    Morrison,    Robert   F. 

SCHENKKAN 

Instructor:  Rhoda  M.  Hunter 

Interests  of  students  pursuing  a  radio  major  fall  under  the  follow- 
ing categories:  (1)  writing  for  radio;  (2)  speaking  or  acting  for 
radio;  (3)  the  planning  and  production  of  radio  programs;  (4) 
adapting  and  performing  music  for  radio;  (5)  the  utilization  of  radio 
in  the  classroom;  (6)  the  management  and  operation  of  radio  sta- 
tions; and  (7)  technical  aspects  of  radio.  Because  of  these  diversified 
interests  each  student  majoring  in  radio  will  be  required  to  plan  his 
curriculum  carefully  with  the  Department  of  Radio. 

The  course  work,  laboratories,  and  extracurricular  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Radio  are  planned  with  three  objectives  in  mind: 
to  give  the  student  a  broad  educational  background;  to  provide  him 
with  a  survey  of  radio  broadcasting;  and  to  offer  him  an  opportunity 
to  explore  those  phases  of  radio  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

Certain  aptitudes  on  the  part  of  the  student  are  necessary  to  his 
successful  pursuit  of  the  radio  major  as  an  undergraduate.  An  attempt 
to  discover  these  aptitudes  will  be  made  by  means  of  a  qualifying 
examination,  observation  of  his  extracurricular  activities  in  radio  dur- 
ing his  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  letters  of  recommendation 
from  former  teachers  and  associates. 

Except  for  Radio  70 — Introduction  to  Radio — all  courses  are 
restricted  to  majors  in  radio  and  to  majors  in  those  departments 
double-listed  with  radio. 

The  student  should  apply  for  entrance  to  the  Department  of 
Radio  before  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year. 

Requirements  for  an  undergraduate  with  a  major  in  radio  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  eighteen  courses  distributed  as  follows: 

Required:   Introduction  to  Radio   (70) . 

At  least  one  course  from  the  following:  Speaking  and  Acting  for 
the  Microphone    (71)  ;  Continuity  Writing  for  Radio    (72). 

At  least  one  course  from  the  following:  News  Writing  for  Radio 
(73)  ;  Dramatic  Script  Writing  for  Radio  (74)  ;  Radio  Production 
(75) . 

At  least  tivo  courses  from  the  following:  Advanced  Script  Writing 
(80)  ;  Advanced  Dramatic  Production  (81)  ;  Program  Planning  for 
Radio    (83). 
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One  to  three  additional  courses  in  radio  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Radio. 

Four  to  seven  courses  in  allied  departments  of  the  Division  of  the 
Humanities. 

Four  to  seven  courses  from  other  divisions  to  be  taken  after 
conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Radio. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

70.  INTRODUCTION  TO  RADIO   (Dramatic  Art  70)    (5)  . 

A  survey  course  covering  the  organization   and  operation  of  stations   and   net- 

'   works,    participating    organizations,    the    audience,    the    program,    the    servicing    of 

programs,  and  broadcasting  to  schools.    Prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  radio  broad- 

f  casting  leading  to  a  major  in  Radio. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.   Miss  Hunter  and  guest  lecturers. 
i 

71.  SPEAKING  AND  ACTING  FOR  THE  MICROPHONE  (Dramatic  Art  71) 
.    (5) .    Prerequisite,   Radio    70. 

An   introduction   to  speaking   and   acting   for   an   aural   medium;    lectures,   dis- 
cussion, and  laboratories. 
j         Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Fee 
for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Wynn. 

72.  CONTINUITY  WRITING    (Journalism  72)     (5) .    No  prerequisite. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  writing  for  an  aural  medium;  ap- 
'  plication  will  be  made  in  the  writing  of  all  kinds  of  continuity  except  news  and 
.'  dramatic  forms. 

Each  quarter.   Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Morrison. 

( 

73.  NEWS  WRITING  FOR  RADIO    (Journalism  73)     (5) .   No  prerequisite. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  newscasting  and  the  methods  involved  in  editing 
and  writing  the  news  program. 

Each  quarter.    Fee  for  materials,  $2.00.    Mr.  Morrison. 

74.  DRAMATIC  SCRIPT  WRITING  FOR  RADIO  (Dramatic  Art  74)  (5) . 
'  Prerequisite,  Radio  70. 

A  study  of  some  basic  forms  of  radio  unit  drama,  including  dramatic-narrative 
J  and  documentary  drama,  both  original  and  in  adaptation. 
Fall  and  winter  quarters.    Mr.  Schenkkan. 

75.  RADIO  PRODUCTION  (Dramatic  Art  75)  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Radio  70  and 
71  or  72. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  direction  and  production  of  talks, 
musical,  and  simple  dramatic  programs  with  emphasis  on  those  basic  principles 
which   underlie  all   radio   directing. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  spring  quarter.  Fee  for 
materials,  $2.00.    Miss  Grills. 

80.  ADVANCED  DRAMATIC  SCRIPT  WRITING  FOR  RADIO  (5)  .  Pre- 
[   requisite,  Radio  74. 

A  study  of  more  complex  forms  of  radio  dramatic  writing.    Open  to  seniors  only. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Schenkkan. 


i 
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81.  ADVANCED  DRAMATIC  PRODUCTION    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Radio  75. 

A  study  of  complex  program  types  with  emphasis  on  advanced  methods  of 
dramatic  production.    Open  to  seniors  only. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Fee  for  ma- 
terials, $2.00.    Miss  Grills. 

83.  PROGRAM  PLANNING  FOR  RADIO    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Radio  80  or  81. 

An  intensive  study  of  programming,  traffic,  and  station  problems.  Audiences  and 
markets  will  be  analyzed,  and  the  building  and  promotion  of  individual  programs 
will  be  considered.   Open  to  seniors  only. 

Spring  quarter.    Miss   Grills. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION 

Professors:  Arnold  S.  Nash,  J.  P.  Harland,  A.  C.  Howell,  P.  H. 

Epps. 
Associate  Professor:  Bernhard  W.  Anderson 
Instructors:  Warren  Ashby,  William  H.  Poteat 

provisional  statement 
The  first  function  of  this  department  is  to  help  students  to  under- 
stand the  origin,  the  development,  and  the  significance  of  the  Judaic- 
Christian  tradition.   In  other  words,  the  department  is  concerned  with 

(1)  biblical  literature,  history,  and  theology; 

(2)  the  history  of  religion  in  Western  civilization; 

(3)  the  implications  of  Christianity  for  the  thought  and  practice 
of  today. 

It  is  from  such  an  angle  that  Christianity  can  be  regarded  as  a 
separate  subject  for  study,  and  that  is  why  the  University  has  an  in- 
dependent department  devoted  to  the  study  of  religion.*  However, 
just  as  Christianity  is  relevant  to  the  whole  of  life,  so  Christian  thought 
has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  second  function 
of  the  department  is  to  relate  the  study  of  religion  to  other  fields  of 
learning  and  so  help  to  integrate,  in  terms  of  Christian  insights,  the 
knowledge  that  a  student  acquires  in  the  various  subjects  of  study  de- 
scribed in  the  university  curriculum.  It  is  to  this  end  that  courses 
in  religion  are  given  not  only  by  teachers  from  within  the  department 
but  by  teachers  from  other  departments. 

Any  student  planning  to  take  religion  as  the  field  of  his  major 
in  studying  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  is  advised  to  consult  either  Dr. 
Anderson  or  Dr.  Nash  as  early  as  possible.  By  early  and  proper  ar- 
rangement of  his  course  of  study,   it  is  possible  for  a  student  who 


*  As  the  Department  builds  up   its   faculty  and   courses   of  lectures,   the   specific   study   of   other 
religions  will  be  represented  in  the  curriculum. 
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intends  to  enter  the  ministry  to  achieve  two  advantages.    The  first 

ii  is  that  arising  from  taking  a  major  in  religion  at  the  undergraduate 

level  and  the  second  is  that  of  taking  those  courses  in  the  humanities, 

the  natural   and   the   social   sciences   that   are   recommended   by   the 

American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  as  the  appropriate  foun- 

;  dation  for  professional  training  for  the  ministry  in  a  seminary  or  a 

*.  university  divinity  school.   Similarly  it  is  possible  for  a  student  in  the 

School  of  Education  to  take  courses  that  produce  accreditation  for 

high  school  teaching  in  religion  in  addition  to  another  subject,  such 

as  history  or  chemistry.    There  is  no  fixed  set  of  courses,  therefore, 

for  an  undergraduate  major  in  religion.    Each  student  after  taking 

the  basic  courses,  Religion  28  and  Religion  30,  builds  on  this  founda- 

i  tion  a  program  of  study  appropriate  to  his  present  needs  and  future 

expectations.    For  example,  a  major  in  religion  for  a  student  whose 

primary  interest  is  in  education,  whether  in  school  or  church,  will 

consist  of  the  following  courses  in  the  department:  45,  80,  81,  92,  95, 

100.    In  addition  the  following  cross-listed  courses  can  be  taken  as 

electives  in  other  departments:  85   (Classics  85) ,  87   (English  87) ,  and 

'  96   (Philosophy  96) ,  etc. 

In  addition,  plans  are  on  foot  to  arrange  courses  of  study  that 
provide  a  minor  in  religion  for  M.A.  students  and  for  Ph.D. 
students  whose  major  field  of  study  lies  elsewhere.  The  purpose 
of  such  courses  is  to  furnish  future  teachers  of  history,  sociology, 
English,  psychology,  and  the  like  with  a  context  of  study  that 
will  enable  them  to  see  the  place  of  their  special  field  of  interest 
in  a  Christian  view  of  man,  history,  and  society.  Such  a  course 
of  study  can  be  a  valuable  first  step  towards  the  achievement  of 
a  conscious  philosophy  of  higher  education  that  every  college  or 
university  teacher  should  possess. 

Programs  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  will 

be  proposed   in    the   near   future.    The    former   degree    is   normally 

-  sought  by  those  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the  teaching  of 

i  religion    in    public   schools    or    to   take    up    student   work   with    the 

j  different  religious  foundations.    The  latter  degree  is  normally  taken 

by  those  students  who  wish  to  teach  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

22.  ETHICS    (Philosophy  22)     (5)  . 

A  study  of  ethical  thought  in  Western  civilization  showing  the  interaction  of 
Hebrew  and  Greek  thought  in  our  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  right  and 
the  good. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.  Mr.  Poteat. 

Note:  This  course  can  only  be  taken  for  credit  in  philosophy. 

I 
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28.  THE  ORIGIN  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  BIBLE   (5)  . 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  with  special  consideration  of  the 
impact  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  faith  upon  modern  man  as  he  seeks  a  religious 
orientation  in  the  contemporary  situation. 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Anderson. 

30.  THE   RELIGIOUS   BACKGROUND   OF   WESTERN   CIVILIZATION    (5). 
A  historical  study  of  the  impact  of  the  faith  of  the  Old  Testament,  Graeco- 

Roman  religion,  Teutonic  religion  and  Christianity  upon  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Western  world. 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Nash. 

31.  CHRISTIAN    ETHICS   AND    MODERN    PROBLEMS    (5). 

A  consideration  of  the  relevance  of  the  Christian  faith  to  problems  of  war  and 
peace,  economic  enterprise,  marriage  and  the  family,  and  the  function  of  the 
state  and  international  organizations  in  the  contemporary  scene. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Nash. 

45.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD    (5) . 

A  study  of  the  Christian  faith  as  compared  to  and  contrasted  with  classical  re- 
ligions, such  as  Hinduism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  also 
the  new  political  religions,  such  as  Communism  and  Nationalism. 

Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Nash. 

50-51.  ELEMENTARY   HEBREW    (6). 

A  beginning  course  introducing  the  student  to  grammar  and  basic  vocabulary. 
A  standard  textbook  will  be  supplemented  by  easy  readings  from  the  Old  Testament. 
At  times  to  be  arranged  for  two  quarters.  Mr.  Anderson. 

62.  MARRIAGE   (Sociology)     (5)  . 

This  course  will  relate  the  approach  of  religion  and  ethics,  with  their  concern 
for  ultimate  loyalties,  to  the  approach  of  psychology  and  the  social  sciences,  with 
their  emphases  upon  facts  and  the  estimation  of  consequences. 

Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Nash. 

Note:  This  course,  as  yet,  can  only  be  taken  for  credit  in  sociology. 

80.  THE  MAKING  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT    (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew  religion  in  the  Mosaic  period,  the  rise  of 
classical  prophecv,  and  the  emergence  of  Judaism. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Anderson. 

81.  THE  MAKING  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT    (5). 

A  course  designed  to  help  the  student  gain  an  appreciation  of  both  the  newness 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  its  continuity  with  Israel's  historic  faith. 
Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Anderson. 

85.  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND   THE   BIBLE    (Classics   85)     (5) . 

The  results  of  the  exploration  and  excavations  in  Palestine  will  be  studied  for 
the  light  they  throw  on  Biblical  history.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  and  civi 
lization  of  the  peoples  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  of  the  pre-exilic  period. 

Fall  quarter.   Mr.  Harland. 

87.  LITERARY  ASPECTS    OF   THE   BIBLE    (English   87)      (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  literary  aspects  of  the  Bible  in  English  translation,  with  discus- 
sion of  types  and  forms  of  literature,  historical  development  of  the  Bible,  the 
principal  translations,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  English  literature  and  on 
the  language. 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Howell. 
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92.  THE    VARIETIES    OF    RELIGION    IN    AMERICAN    LIFE    AND    CUL- 

)  TURE    (5)  . 

A  study  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  chief  forms  of  Protestantism; 
their  respective  beliefs,  forms  of  worship,  polity,  and  moral  and  social   teachings. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Anderson. 

95.  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND   RELIGION    (5)  . 

This  course  will  be  concerned  with  the  mutual  influence  of  science  and  religion 
1   upon  each  other  in  Western  civilization.  The  course  is  intended  primarily  for  stu- 
dents taking  a  major  in  one  of  the  natural  or  the  social  sciences. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Nash. 

96.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION    (Philosophy  96)     (5)  . 

t  An  analysis  will  be  made  of  the  essential  elements  of  religious  thought  and 
5  practice.  Problems  of  knowledge  and  faith,  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  and 
;  the  significance  of  religion  for  the  individual  and  society  will  be  considered. 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Ashby. 

Note:  This  course  can  only  be  taken  for  credit  in  religion  by  students  major- 
ing in  religion. 

:        97.  THE  CHRISTIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY   (5)  . 

The  course,  beginning  with  a  study  of  the  nature  of  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  historiography,  goes  on  to  consider  the  attempts  made  by  thinkers  like 
Nicolas  Berdyaev,  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  Christopher  Dawson,  and  Arnold  Toynbee 
to  arrive  at  a  Christian  interpretation  of  the  historical  process,  in  so  far  as  it 
sheds   light   on   the   contemporary   crisis. 

At  times  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Nash. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

100.  CHRISTIANITY  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  (5).  Prerequisite,  Educa- 
tion 41. 

This  course,  which  is  primarily  but  not  exclusively  intended  for  students  of 
education,  will  consist  of  a  historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  relations  between 
Christianity  and  education  since  the  Reformation. 

At  times  to   be  arranged.    Mr.  Nash. 

109.  THE   INFLUENCE   OF   THE  BIBLE   ON   WESTERN   THOUGHT    (5) . 

Prerequisite,  Religion  28  or  30. 

A  historical  study  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible  on  the  thought  and  imagination 
of  Western  civilization  as  expressed  in  its  philosophy,  art,  political  theory,  and 
1  literature. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Anderson. 

Note:  This  course,  as  yet,  can  only  be  taken  for  undergraduate  credit. 

158.  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT  (Classics  158)  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Greek  21-22 
or  equivalent. 

One  or  more  of  the  Gospels  will  be  read,  with  attention  to  the  grammar,  dic- 
tion, and  style  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Epps. 

221.  THE  BIBLICAL  PERSPECTIVE    (5). 

A  systematic  consideration  of  the  central  themes  of  the  Bible,  such  as  revelation, 
sin,  judgment,  salvation,  in  relation  to  the  understanding  of  man,  society,  ethical 
obligation,  and  history.  The  tension  between  the  Bible  Weltanscliauung  and  other 
world-views  will  be  considered  in  terms  of  various  contemporary  problems. 

At  times  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Anderson. 
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270.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION    (Sociology  270)     (5)  . 

Analysis  of  tensions  between  the  scientific,  ethical,  and  theological  study  of 
society;  the  role  of  religion  in  social  change;  the  social  origins  of  the  denominations; 
the  sociological  significance  of  the  Reformation;  "sect"  and  "church"  in  sociological 
theory. 

At  times  to  be  arranged.    Mr.  Nash. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Professors:  W.  M.  Dey,  S.  E.  Leavitt,  U.  T.  Holmes,  N.  B.  Adams, 
H.  R.  Huse,  J.  C.  Lyons,  Secretary,  *R.  S.  Boggs,  S.  A.  Stoude- 
mire,  -j-W.  L.  Wiley,  JH.  Giduz 

Associate  Professors:  §H.  H.  Staab,  R.  W.  Linker,  A.  G.  Engstrom 

Assistant  Professor:  D.  H.  Walther 

Instructors:  J.  E.  Carroll,  W.  D.  Creech,  W.  A.  McKnight,  E.  F. 
Moyer,  R.  G.  Lewis,  E.  D.  Turner,  F.  M.  Duffey,  J.  W.  Whetted, 
W.  E.  Strickland,  R.  Baessa,  J.  Miranda,  j.  Hardre,  J.  S.  Patty, 
E.  W.  Brockman,  J.  V.  Myers,  S.  L.  Robe,  L.  A.  Sharpe,  J.  Elm- 
endorf,  ||T.  E.  Scott,  J.  R.  Beeler,  -f-M.  Elstun,  J.  A.  Moore,  H.  L. 
Ballew,  j.  R.  Cruz,  E.  T.  Draper-Savage,  G.  C  Harrison,  M. 
Hughes,  H.  L.  King,  J.  C.  Hutchinson,  W.  A.  Hover,  C.  J.  Oden- 
kirchen,  W.  W.  Ritter,  H.  T.  Sturcken,  W.  R.  Heilman,  J.  H. 
Johnson,  G.  H.  Argo,  F.  C.  Martin,  P.  P.  Rothman,  B.  M.  Russell, 
B.  A.  Summerlin,  W.  R.  Brandon 

Teaching  Fellows:  Florence  McCulloch,  Evelyn  Smart  Sellers, 
Rosemary  Herman 

Research  Assistant:  H.  G.  Cheek 

FRENCH 

Students  interested  in  having  a  major  in  French  will  please  consult 
Dr.  J.  C.  Lyons,  Departmental  Adviser. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
read  the  statement  on  pages  134-136. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH    (10)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  through  two  quarters.  Messrs.  Carroll,  Lewis,  Draper-Savage, 
Moyer,  Strickland,  Patty,  Brockman,  Myers,  Elmendorf,  Scott,  Beeler,  Hughes, 
Hutchinson,  Hover,  Odenkirchen,  Argo,  Brandon. 

Note:  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  French  1,  2,  3,  or  4  and  Spanish  1,  2,  3, 
or  4  at  the  same  time. 


*  Absent  on   leave,    1948-1949. 

t  Absent    on    leave,    fall    and    winter    quarters,    1948-1949- 

t  Chairman   of   French    1,    2,   3,   4. 

§  Associate  Professor  Emeritus. 

1 1  Absent  on   leave,   fall   quarter,    194S-1949. 
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Attention  is  called  to  French  14-15,  designed  for  advanced  students  who  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  in  another  foreign  language. 

*        *3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH    (10)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  through  two  quarters.  Messrs.  Giduz,  Carroll,  Creech,  Lewis, 
Hardre,  Mover,  Strickland,  Patty,  Brockman,  Myers,  Elmendorf,  Beeler,  Draper- 
Savage,  Scott,  Odenkirchen,  Hutchinson,  Hover,  Hughes. 

14-15.  BEGINNING  COURSE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS    (10) . 
Elective.  Five  hours  a  week,  jail  and  winter  quarters.   Messrs.  Huse,  Hardre. 

*21 -22.  ADVANCED    FRENCH     (10). 
Sophomore  elective. 
A       Five   hours   a   week,   through   two   quarters.    Messrs.   Wiley,   Linker,   Engstrom, 
Hardre,  Patty,  Brockman,  Lewis,  Beeler,  Odenkirchen. 

25.  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Intermediate  French. 
Spring  quarter.   (Not  offered  in  1948-1949.) 

50.  ADVANCED   COMPOSITION,   SYNTAX,   AND   THEME   WRITING    (5)  . 

I  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  French. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Linker. 

]       51.  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION    (5). 
Any  quarter.    Messrs.  Lyons,  Hardr£,  Creech. 

52.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION    (5)  . 

Any  quarter.   Messrs.  Lyons,  Hardre. 

71.  SURVEY   OF   FRENCH   LITERATURE   I    (5) . 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Engstrom. 

72.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  II    (5) . 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  French  71.   Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Engstrom. 

83.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH  (Education 
83a)     (5) . 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Giduz. 

84.  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  FRENCH  (Education  84a) 
(5). 

Any  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Giduz. 

97.  HONORS  COURSE    (5)  . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  French. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

109.  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Dey. 

115.  FRENCH  LYRIC  POETRY   (5).    Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Huse. 


*  Either  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  elective  credit  if  the  language  requirement 
has  already  been   satisfied. 
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126.  HISTORY    OF    THE    FRENCH    LANGUAGE     (5) .     Prerequisite,    French 
71,  72. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

131.  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA  PRIOR  TO  1700  (5) .   Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Wiley. 

132.  THE  FRENCH  DRAMA  SINCE  1700   (5) .   Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Wiley. 

145.  FRENCH  PHONETICS   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 
Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Dey,  Wiley. 

171.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY  I    (5). 
Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Lyons. 

172.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  II    (5). 
Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Lyons. 

181.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY   (5) .   Pre- 
requisite, French  71,  72. 
Fall  quarter.  Mr.  Huse. 

191.  FRENCH  ROMANTICISM    (5).    Prerequisite,  French   71,  72. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Dey. 

192.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1850  (5) .   Prerequisite,  French  71,  72. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Dey. 

CELTIC  105.  OLD  IRISH    (5) . 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

CELTIC  106.  OLD  WELSH    (5) . 
One  quarter.  Mr.  Holmes. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  OF  RESEARCH    (2V&)  . 

Two  and  one-half  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Holmes,  Linker. 

211.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE:   THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD    (5) 
A  study  of  literary  criticism  in  France  before  and  during  the  classical  period, 

with   special   emphasis   on    Malherbe   and   Boileau,   and   attention    to    Greek   and 
Roman  backgrounds. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Wiley. 

212.  LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  FRANCE:  THE  MODERN  PERIOD    (5) . 

Continuation  of  French  211;  literary  criticism  during  the  modern  period,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Brunetiere,  and  Lemaitre. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Dey. 

220.  VULGAR  LATIN    (5) . 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 


221-222-223.  OLD  FRENCH   (15). 

Five  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.   Mr.  Holmes. 

225.  PROVENCAL   (5) . 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 


.: 
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231.  FRENCH  SYNTAX    (5) . 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Dey. 

248.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  14TH  AND  15TH  CENTURIES    (5) . 

Prerequisite,  French  221   or  265. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

265-266.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE    (10) . 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Lyons. 

324abc.  ROMANCE  PALEOGRAPHY    (5)  . 

Two  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Linker. 

331.  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  PRIOR  TO  1300  (5) .  French  221 
is  desired,  though  not  prerequisite. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

370.  SEMINAR  IN  MINOR  ROMANCE  TONGUES   (5)  . 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

395.  RESEARCH    (5)  . 

Research  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department. 

PORTUGUESE 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  ELEMENTARY  PORTUGUESE  (5) .  Prerequisite,  intermediate  French  or 
Spanish. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Walther. 

52.  READINGS  IN  BRAZILIAN  LITERATURE  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Portuguese 
51. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Walther. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  MASTERPIECES  OF  PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE  (5).  Prerequisite, 
Portuguese  52  or  its  equivalent. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Walther. 

102.  MODERN   BRAZILIAN   LITERATURE    (5)  .   Prerequisite,   Portuguese  52 
t  or  its  equivalent. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Walther. 

Course  for  Graduates 

221.  OLD  PORTUGUESE    (5). 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

SPANISH 

Students  interested  in  having  a  major  in  Spanish  will  please  con- 
sult Dr.  S.  A.  Stoudemire,  Departmental  Adviser. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
read  the  statement  on  page  134. 
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Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1-2.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH    (10)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  through  two  quarters.  Messrs.  Stoudemire,  McKnight,  Duffey, 
Baessa,  Miranda,  Harrison,  Turner,  Whitted,  Sharpe,  Elstun,  Moore,  Ballew,  Cruz, 
King,  Sturcken,  Ritter,  Heilman,  Myers,  Martin,  Johnson,  Russell,  Summerlin, 
Rothman. 

Note:  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  Spanish  1,  2,  3,  or  4,  and  French  1,  2,  3, 
or  4  at   the  same  time. 

Attention  is  called  to  Spanish  14-15,  designed  for  advanced  students  who  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  in  another  foreign  language. 

*3-4.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH    (10)  . 

Five  hours  a  week,  through  two  quarters.  Messrs.  Adams,  McKnight,  Duffey, 
Walther,  Miranda,  Baessa,  Harrison,  Turner,  Whitted,  Robe,  Sharpe,  Cruz,  Ballew, 
King,  Ritter,   Odenkirchen. 

14-15.  BEGINNING  COURSE  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS   (10) . 
Elective.   Five  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.    Messrs.  Stoudemire,  Mc- 
Knight. 

*21-22.  ADVANCED  SPANISH    (10)  . 
Sophomore  elective. 

Five  hours  a  week,  through  two  quarters.  Messrs.  Leavitt,  Adams,  Stoudemire, 
McKnight,  Duffey,  Walther,  Turner,  King. 

25.  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  intermediate  Spanish. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  McKnight. 

50.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION,  SYNTAX,  AND  THEME  WRITING  (5)  . 
Prerequisite,  intermediate  Spanish. 

Fall  quarter.   Messrs.  Stoudemire,  McKnight. 

51.  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION    (5). 
Any  quarter.    Mr.  Baessa. 

52.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION    (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  51. 
Any  quarter.    Mr.  Baessa. 

71.  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  TO  1700   (5)  . 
Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Fall  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.  Stoudemire. 

72.  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1700   (5) . 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Spanish  71.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Stoudemire. 

73.  SURVEY  OF  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (5) .  Prerequisite 
Spanish  71-72.    Open  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Fall  quarter.    Messrs.  Leavitt,  Walther. 

83.  MATERIALS  AND  METHODS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPANISH  (Educatiori 
83b)    (5) . 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Giduz. 


*  Either  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  separately  for  elective  credit  if  the  language  requiremen 
has  already  been   satisfied. 
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84.  DIRECTED  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SPANISH    (Education  84b) 
(5). 

Any  quarter.    Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Giduz. 

97.  HONORS  COURSE    (5)  . 

Required  of  all  students  reading  for  honors  in  Spanish. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

109.  EARLY  SPANISH  PROSE  FICTION   (5)  .   Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Adams. 

110.  THE  SPANISH  NOVEL,  1605-1898    (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Adams. 

111.  MODERN  SPANISH  NOVELISTS   (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)    Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Adams. 

112.  THE  NOVEL  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA    (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.   Mr.  Leavitt. 

115.  EARLY  LYRIC  POETRY    (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Adams. 

!     116.  MODERN  LYRIC  POETRY    (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Adams. 

117.  CERVANTES    (5). 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Stoudemire. 

131.  LOPE  DE  VEGA  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Span- 
ih  71,  72. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Leavitt. 

132.  CALDERON  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES    (5).    Prerequisite,   Spanish 
1,  72. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Leavitt. 

134.  SPANISH  DRAMA  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY    (5).    Prerequi- 
te,  Spanish  71,  72. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Leavitt. 

135.  MODERN  SPANISH  DRAMA   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Leavitt. 

145.  SPANISH  PHONETICS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  71,  72. 
Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Boggs. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

201.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY   (5).   Required  of  all  candidates 
C  the  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Stoudemire. 

221-222.  OLD  SPANISH    (10). 

Five  hours  a  week,  jail  and  ivinter  quarters.    Mr.  Boggs. 

241.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE    (5)  . 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Leavitt. 
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291.  EARLY  SPANISH  LITERATURE    (5).    Prerequisite,  Spanish  221-222. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Boggs. 

393.  SPANISH  ROMANTICISM    (5) .    Seminar  Course. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Adams. 

395.  RESEARCH    (5)  . 

Research  in  a  special  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  departme'.. 

ITALIAN 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  (5).  Prerequisite,  Intermediate  French  or  Spand 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.   Huse. 

52.  MODERN  ITALIAN  LITERATURE    (5).    Prerequisite,  Italian  51. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Huse. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

131.  DANTE  I    (5).    Prerequisite,  Italian  51,  52. 
(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Huse. 

132.  DANTE  II    (5).    Prerequisite,  Italian  131. 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Huse. 

156.  DANTE  IN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION   (Comparative  Literature  156)    <:-. 
Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Huse. 

161.  ITALIAN    LITERATURE    OF    THE    RENAISSANCE     (5).     Prerequisig 

Italian  51  and  52. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Huse. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

221.  OLD  ITALIAN   (5). 
(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Holmes. 

245.  THE  ITALIAN  TRECENTO:  PETRARCH  AND  BOCCACCIO    (5)  . 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spri?ig  quarter.    Mr.  Lyons. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professors:  H.  W.  Odum,  H.  D.  Meyer,  S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Van< 
G.  B.  Johnson,  Katharine  Jocher,  G.  W.  Blackwell,  L.  1 
Brooks,  J.  P.  Gillin,  *N.  J.  Demerath 

Associate  Professors:  Harriet  L.  Herring,  Daniel  O.  Price 

Instructors:  Joffre  L.  Coe,  Joseph  T.  Drake,  Abbott  L.  Ferri 
Sydney  Lester,  Theodore  W.  Wirths 

Teaching  Fellow:  Alvin  Boskoff 

Graduate  Assistants:  Winfred  L.  Godwin,  Hannes  Jonsson 


On  research  leave,   fall   quarter,    1948-1949,  University  of  Birmingham,   England. 
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Undergraduate  major  in  sociology:  Sociology  51  and  52,  usually 
aken  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  six  elective  courses  in  general  so- 
iology  and  rural  sociology.  If  courses  equivalent  to  Sociology  51  and 
>2  have  been  successfully  completed  elsewhere  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
)etter,  only  six  additional  courses  are  required.  A  student  majoring 
n  sociology  may  take  as  many  as  three  courses  in  anthropology  as  an 
Hied  field. 

Through  proper  selection  of  courses  in  the  major,  allied,  and  non- 
livisional  fields,  students  may  prepare  for  positions  in  public  school 
eaching  of  social  studies,  in  personnel  work,  in  recreation,  as  social 
ase  work  aides,  and  in  other  related  lines  of  endeavor;  or  for  graduate 
tudy  in  sociology,  rural  sociology,  social  work,  personnel,  and  other 
pecialties. 

Undergraduate  major  in  anthropology:  Anthropology  41  and 
ociology  51,  usually  taken  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  six  elective 
ourses  in  anthropology.  If  courses  equivalent  to  Anthropology  41  and 
ociology  51  have  been  successfully  completed  elsewhere  with  a  grade 
f  C  or  better,  only  six  additional  courses  in  anthropology  are  re- 
uired.  A  student  majoring  in  anthropology  may  take  as  many  as 
iree  courses  in  sociology  as  an  allied  field. 

Majors  in  anthropology  can  prepare  for  positions  as  museum  as- 
stants,  as  research  assistants  in  cultural  anthropology  and  prehistoric 
rchaeology,  and  for  other  lines  of  endeavor,  as  well  as  for  graduate 
ork  in  anthropology. 

Undergraduate  split  major  in  sociology-anthropology :  Sociology 
1  and  Anthropology  41,  usually  taken  in  the  sophomore  year,  and 
iree  additional  courses  in  sociology  and  three  additional  courses  in 
athropology.  This  split  major  is  designed  primarily  for  prospective 
ublic  school  teachers  in  the  social  studies  and  for  students  interested 
i  a  broad  liberal  education  with  no  special  vocational  purpose. 
'j  Electives:  Students  desiring  one  or  more  undergraduate  elective 
mrses  in  the  department  may  take  Sociology  51,  52,  53,  62,  or  An- 
'iropology  41.  Sociology  51  and  52,  taken  in  sequence,  are  prerequi- 
tes  for  all  other  courses  in  sociology  except  where  otherwise  indi- 
ited.  Anthropology  41  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  other 
mrses  in  anthropology  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

Graduate  degrees:  Except  in  special  cases,  the  following  courses  or 
leir  equivalents  are  required  for  those  majoring  in  sociology  for  a 
aduate  degree:  152,  History  of  Social  Thought;  191,  Social  Statistics; 
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208,  Methods  in  Social  Research.  Candidates  for  the  doctorate  shou] 
also  have  Sociology  212,  American  Sociologists;  and  Sociology  26' 
European  Sociological  Theory. 

The  doctorate  is  offered  only  in  sociology.  A  major  for  th 
master's  degree  is  offered  in  either  sociology,  rural  sociology,  c 
anthropology.  A  minor  for  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees  may  b  i 
taken  in  rural  sociology  or  anthropology,  as  well  as  in  the  gener; 
field  of  sociology.  Additional  graduate  courses  in  rural  sociology  a] 
available  at  North  Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh.  Courses  i 
rural  sociology  and  anthropology  are  grouped  separately  followiri 
the  courses  in  general  sociology,  with  anthropology  courses  carryir 
the  designation  "Anthropology"  on  registration  forms. 

COURSES  IN  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

51.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY    (5). 

An  analysis  of  the  natural,  cultural,  and  institutional  bases  of  society;  t 
processes  and  trends  underlying  problems  and  adjustments. 

Any  quarter.  Materials  /ee,  $1.00.  Messrs.  Brooks,  Vance,  Blackwell,  Price,  F< 
riss,  Lester,  Wirths. 

52.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS    (5)  . 

Introductory  course  in  social  problems  with  primary  emphasis  on  positi: 
features  and  secondary  consideration  to  social  pathology — background  of  soc  I 
problems,  social  change,  group  conflict,  social  attitudes,  social  adjustment  a  I 
proposed  ways  out. 

Any  quarter.    Materials  jee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Meyer,  Boskoff,  Drake,  Ferriss. 

56.  HOW  TO  STUDY  SOCIETY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  three  courses  in  Sociolo;. 

An  introduction  to  the  quantitative  methods  of  studying  society  with  sped 
emphasis  upon  the  tools  of  research  in  sociology;  examination  and  analysis  i 
current  research  projects,  governmental  and  private. 

(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)     Spring  quarter. 

62.  MARRIAGE  (5)  .  Open  to  seniors  only.  No  prerequisite.  A  scientific  stuf 
of  the  factors  involved  in  an  adequate  preparation  for  marriage,  marital  adjustme., 
and  parenthood. 

Fait  and  spring  quarters.    Mr.   Lester. 

95,  96,  97.  HONORS    READING    COURSES     (5    each    quarter)  .     Prerequisi;  ~ 
four  courses  in  sociology  and  anthropology,  and  permission  of  student's  departmenl 
adviser. 

Special  reading  for  honors  in  a  selected  field  under  the  direction  of  a  member  f 
the  department.  A  student  may  take  only  two  course  credits  in  the  Honors  Progra. 

Any  quarter.    Members  of  the  department. 
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Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

113.  TECHNIQUES  OF  SOCIAL  ACTION    (5). 

A  survey  of  major  types  of  social  action  programs  on  federal,  state,  and  local 
levels;  the  procedures  and  media  used  in  planning  and  implementing  the  pro- 
|  jrams;  criteria  for  judging  social  action  programs;  a  study  of  action  principles 
i  which  have  proved  sound. 

(Not  offered  in   1948-1949.)      Winter  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00. 

122.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY    (Anthropology  122)     (5)  . 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  customs  and  modes  of  life  of  mankind  based  on 
icientific  explanation  of  the  ways  of  culture.  Special  attention  to  relating  the 
naterials  of  comparative  ethnology  to  problems  of  cultural  adjustment  in  our  own 
..iociety. 

Winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Gillin,  Johnson. 

125.  THE  NEGRO    (Anthropology  125)     (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  American  Negro,  with  particular  reference  to  the  South;  the 
ustorical  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  Negro  in  Africa  and  in  America;  de- 
velopment since  emancipation;  bi-racial  system;  problems  of  race  relations. 

Fall  or  winter  quarter.    Mr.  Johnson. 

128.  FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD   (Anthropology  128)    (5)  . 

The  folk  culture  is  viewed  as  a  way  of  life  which  stands  midway  between  that 

_>f  the  "primitive"  tribal  native  and  that  of  the  urbanized  city-dweller.    Considera- 

'   ion  to  this  design  for  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  particular  refer- 

:nce  to  the  folk  culture  of  southeastern  United  States. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

j      133.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (Psychology  133)    (5)  .  Pre- 
requisite, Psychology  24  and  25. 
1       Social  groupings;  dynamics  of  person-to-person  relations. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
1.00.    Mr.  McCurdy,  Mrs.  Danziger. 


142.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES   (Philosophy  142)     (5)  .   Prerequi- 
ite,  two  courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  or  Sociology. 

An  attempt  to  establish  an  approach  to  the  social  sciences  based  on  the  notion 
>f  directed  behavior.    The  course  seeks   to   construct   a   theoretical   framework   for 
aodern  social  science  and  a  possible  science  of  man. 
J,     Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Kattsoff. 

f     152.  HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  THOUGHT    (5)  .  Prerequisite,  introductory  course 
a  one  of  the  social  sciences  or  philosophy. 

A  survey  of  social  thought  antecedent  to  the  development  of  scientific  sociological 
:  ,  heory,  paralleling  the  development  of  Western  and  Oriental  society  and  culture. 
,.  -eading  figures   from   Confucius    to    Marx    treated    historically   and    comparatively. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  graduate  degrees  in  sociology. 
,.     Winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Vance,  Demerath. 

W     153.  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Sociology   152. 

Social  structure  and  stratification  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  class,  status,  prestige, 
ank,  and  function.  Type  societies  and  institutions  are  studied  to  determine  (1) 
tie  distribution  of  authority,  (2)  the  integration  of  functions,  and  (3)  the  hierarchy 
f  rank.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  social  role  of  the  elite,  bureaucracies,  and 
rofessional  and  middle  classes. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)      Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Vance. 


« 
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154.  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY  (5)  .   Prerequisite,  three  courses  in  Sociolog 
The  study  of  the  cultural  evolution  of  society  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  io, 

regional  development:  folkways,  stateways,  geographic  factors,  regions,  states,  moc 

ern   technology   and   change,   the   application    to    contemporary   American   societ 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Odum. 

155.  SOCIAL   CHANGE   AND    SOCIAL    PROGRESS    (5)  .     Prerequisite,    thr< 

courses  in  Sociology. 

Review  of  the  theories  and  philosophy  of  social  progress;  social  trends  ar 
social  change;  objective  measuring  scales  of  change;  objective  appraisal  of  tl 
various  aspects  of  material  progress,  social  progress,  and  social  regress. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Odum. 

160.  THE  FIELD   OF  SOCIAL  WORK    (5)  . 
An  orientation  course  based  on  the  description  and  analysis  of  the   historic 

development   of   social   work   and   the   operation   in    contemporary   society    of    tl 
many  specialized  social  work  services. 
Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Fink. 

161.  THE  FAMILY    (5). 

A  study  of  the  family  with  special  attention   to  historical  development,  soci 
conditions  influencing  American  family  life,  and  efforts  for  family  conservation. 
Winter  quarter.   Mr.  Lester. 

167.  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  (5)  .  Prerequisites,  S 
ciology  51  and  Economics  31-32  or  Economics  61. 

Housing  problems  and  policies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  relation 
family  living,  community,  the  institutions  of  property  and  contract,  and  the  nous 
building  process.   Housing  as  a  field  for  joint  social  science  and  architectural  stuc 
Field  trips. 

Spring  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Demerath. 

168.  THE  CITY    (5)  . 

The  city  as  a  social  phenomenon  in  various  cultures.  Analysis  of  urban  trenc 
characteristics  and  functions  of  cities  with  special  reference  to  ecology  and  soci 
organization.    Sociological   elements   in   urban   planning  and   guided   developmei 

Winter  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Demerath. 

169.  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITY    (5) . 

Development  of  the  industrial  community  since  the  Industrial  Revolution;  effc. 
of  changing  conditions  and  differences  in  surrounding  society;  paternalism,  lab' 
laws,  economic  and  labor  problems  as  they  affect  the  industrial  community. 

Winter  quarter.    Miss  Herring. 


171.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY   (5). 

Education  as  a  process  of  social  control  and  achievement.    The  social  resourci 

of  the  school  and  other  educational  resources.    Social  problems  of  the  teacher. 

(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)     Winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Blackwc. 

173.  COMMUNITY    RECREATION     (5) . 

Recreation  as  a  social  force;  backgrounds,  social  institutions;  public,  priva, 
and  commercial  interests;  leadership;  programs  of  activity;  public  relations;  trenl 
and  emerging  recreation   opportunities. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Meyer. 

174.  COMMUNITY  LEADERSHIP    (5). 

Analysis  of  organization  and  leadership  in  democratic  community  developmei; 
the  nature  of  community,  the  community  organization  process,  techniques  of  d- 
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covering  leadership  patterns,  examples  of  planning  in  relation  to  various  community 
institutions. 

Spring  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Blackwell. 

•      176.  RECREATION  PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH    (5) . 

An  investigation  of  research  possibilities  in  the  field  of  recreation  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  problems  of  coordinating  community  recreation  with  com- 
nunity  resources  and  potentialities.  Methods  of  study  and  details  of  program 
planning. 

Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Meyer. 

178.  IBERO-AMERICAN  SOCIAL  THOUGHT    (Anthropology  178,  Philosophy 
78)    (5). 
A  study  of  the  geographic  basis,  historical  background,  social  development,  and 
1  ontemporary  institutions  of  Latin  America. 
Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Finlayson. 

180.  REGIONAL  PROBLEMS  AND  PLANNING  (5) .  Prerequisite,  three 
ourses  in  sociology. 

An  analysis  of  the  field  of  state  and  regional  problems  and  planning  with  special 
Reference  to  the  basic  theory  of  regionalism;  the  rise  and  development  of  state  and 
egional  planning  in  the  United  States. 

Winter  quarter.    Messrs.  Odum,  Vance,  Blackwell. 

1     181.  REGIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTH    (5)  . 

A  sociological  analysis  of  the  southern  regions  of  the  United  States.  Emphasis 
n  facts,  factors,  and  policies  pertaining  to  geography,  population,  and  culture, 
,(1esources  and  waste,  social  institutions  and  planning. 

Fall  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Blackwell. 


182.  THE  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENT   (5). 

The  sociology  of  cooperation;  analysis  and  interpretation  with  emphasis  upon 
he  origins  and  functioning  of  cooperation  in  nations  and  regions,  and  in  connection 
^ith  the  basic  social  institutions. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Brooks. 

183.  SOCIAL  CONTROL  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION    (5) . 

Public  opinion  as  the  basis  of  social  control;  psychological,  cultural,  and  institu- 
ional  factors  conditioning  the  management  of  public  opinion.  Special  emphasis  on 
?chniques  of  social  persuasion  and  control. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Brooks. 

186.  POPULATION    (5)  . 

A  study  of  problems  of  quality  and  quantity  of  population  including  theories 
f  population  increase,  and  problems  of  composition,  distribution,  differential  fer- 
lity,  population  pressure,  and  internal  migration. 

Fall  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Vance. 

i'i     191.  SOCIAL  STATISTICS    (5).    Prerequisite,  three  courses  in  sociology. 

The  topics  usually  covered  in  an  elementary  course  in  statistics  are  treated  with 

mphasis  on  those  best  adapted  to  sociological  research.   Required  of  all  candidates 
"f  )r  graduate  degrees  in  sociology. 
rt'     Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee, 

2.00.    Mr.  Price. 


192.  CRIMINOLOGY    (5)  . 

The  principles  of  criminology  and  penology  with  emphasis  on  psycho-sociological 
ictors;  study  of  historical  and  contemporary  theory  and  practice. 
Spring  quarter.  Mr.  Brooks. 


\( 
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193.  SOCIAL  PATHOLOGY    (5). 

Emphasis  on  poverty  and  relief  with  coordinate  study  of  delinquency,  vagrano 
prostitution,  alcoholism,  crime,  mental  defects,  and  other  pathological  conditions 
Analysis  of  therapeutic  measures.   Field  trips  to  county  and  state  institutions. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Meyer. 

195.  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  three  courses  in  sociology. 

A  comprehensive  and  systematic  study  of  the  essential  components  of  soda 
institutions;  their  origin  and  development;  the  inter-play  between  the  individua 
and  institutions;  the  factors  involved  in  the  progressive  adaptability  of  institutions 

(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)    Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Blackwell. 

196.  SAMPLING  AND  SURVEY  TECHNIQUES  (Mathematical  Statistics  126) 
(5)  .    Prerequisite,  college  algebra  and  one  elementary  course  in  statistics,  or  Math 

ematics  32  and  33. 

Lectures  on  the  theory  of  sampling  will  cover  combinations  and  permutation' 
summation  notations,  rudimentary  probability,  variances  of  sample  design,  vari 
ability  of  response,  and  optimum  allocation  of  financial  and  personnel  resources  ii 
surveys,  laboratory  and  field  work  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  survey,  in 
eluding  construction  and  use  of  questionnaire  and  interview-schedule,  interviewin 
techniques. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.   Messrs.  Price,  Madow 

197.  POPULATION  STATISTICS    (5)  . 
Training  in   techniques   for   quantitative   research   with   population   data.     Dc 

scription  of  composition  characteristics,  making  of  population  estimates,  compute 
tion  and  standardization  of  birth  and  death  rates,  construction  and  application  c 
life  tables,  measurement  of  migration. 

(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)  Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  weel 
spring   quarter.    Laboratory   fee,   $2.00.    Mr.   Price. 

198.  DIAGNOSIS  AND   TREATMENT   OF  JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY    (5) 

A  non-technical  analysis  of  the  causation,  prevention  and  treatment  of  juvenil 
delinquency.    Primarily  for  seniors  and  graduate  students  majoring  in  sociology 
Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  SI. 00.    Mr.  Sanders. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

208.  METHODS   IN  SOCIAL  RESEARCH    (5)  . 

An  analysis  of  social  research  planned  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  th 
scientific  method  and  the  interrelationship  of  the  social  sciences,  the  role  of  theor 
in  scientific  research,  the  training  of  research  personnel,  and  methods  of  procedur 
in  working  with  source  materials.  Required  of  first-year  graduate  students  in  sc 
ciology. 

Fall  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Odum,  Blackwell,  Miss  Jocher. 

210.  FOLK  SOCIOLOGY    (5). 

An  approach  to  a  new  general  sociology,  utilizing  the  folk-regional  societ 
and  regionalism  as  a  study  of  natural  societal  evolution  in  contrast  with  model 
artificial  society  and  technology.  Contributions  are  sought  to  sound  social  theor 
as  it  relates  to  the  understanding  of  cultures  and  the  direction  of  civilization. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Odum. 

212.  AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGISTS    (5)  . 

An  analysis  of  the  work  and  personalities  of  living  American  sociologists  projectc 
on  the  background  of  the  sociology  of  the  earlier  American  sociologists.  Require 
of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  sociology. 

Winter  quarter.  Mr.  Odum. 
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215.  EXPERIMENTAL  SOCIOLOGY  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Sociology  191  plus  some 
knowledge  of  analysis  of  covariance. 

A  study  of  the  experiment  as  a  research  method  in  sociology.  The  choice  and 
statement  of  hypotheses  suitable  for  testing  with  social  experiments,  methods  of 
measuring  variables  and  of  controlling  extraneous  variables,  types  of  stimuli,  meas- 
urement of  results,  accuracy  and  generality  of  conclusions. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Spri?ig  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Price. 

218.  HUMAN   ECOLOGY    (SEMINAR)     (5)  . 

Consideration  of  theory  and  research  emerging  around  the  concept  of  human 
ecology.  A  review  of  the  background  of  human  ecology  is  followed  by  readings, 
reports,  and  research  on  its  contemporary  development. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)  Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.  Mr. 
Vance. 

220.  THEORIES  OF  CULTURE   (Anthropology  220)    (5)  . 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  history  of  theory  in  cultural  anthropology  leading  to 
the  development  of  a  system  of  operational  principles  which  the  student  may  apply 
in  his  own  field  work  and  further  studies  involving  cultural  problems. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

229.  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY    (Anthropology  229)     (5)  . 

A  scientific  analysis  of  the  influence  of  cultural  forms  on  the  individual  in  our 
own  and  other  societies,  considered  from  the  anthropological,  psychological,  and 
clinical   points   of  view. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)    Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Gillin. 

230.  RACE  AND  CULTURE  CONTACTS    (Anthropology  230)     (5) . 

This  course  describes  and  analyzes  the  problems  of  acculturation  arising  from 
the  contacts  of  peoples  of  different  racial  or  cultural  heritages,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Negro,  white,  and  Indian  relations  in  the  New  World. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Johnson. 

253.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  STATISTICS    (5) .    Prerequisite,  Sociology  191. 

Multiple  and  partial  correlation,  analysis  of  variance  and  covariance,  sampling, 
and  other  topics  applicable  to  specific  research  projects  of  the  students. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.00.    Mr.  Price. 

262.  EUROPEAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY    (SEMINAR)     (5)  . 

Social  organization,  change,  and  social  action  as  interpreted  by  Pareto,  Marx, 
Durkheim,  Max  Weber,  Karl  Mannheim,  and  other  European  theorists,  together 
with  consideration  of  their  influence  currently  in  the  United  States.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Ph.D.   degree  in  sociology. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Demerath. 

270.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  RELIGION    (Religion  270)     (5) . 

Analysis  of  tensions  between  the  scientific,  ethical,  and  theological  study  of  so- 
ciety; the  role  of  religion  in  social  change;  the  social  origins  of  the  denominations; 
the  sociological  significance  of  the  Reformation;  "sect"  and  "church"  in  sociological 
theory. 

At  times  to  be  arranged.  Mr.  Nash. 

301,  302,  303.  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  (5  each  quarter)  .  Regis- 
tration by  permission  of  instructor. 

Advanced  reading,  library  research  or  field  research  on  a  selected  topic  under 
guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Any  quarter.    Members  of  the  department. 
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327,  328,  329.  GRADUATE  RESEARCH  SEMINAR   (5  each  quarter)  .  Registra- 
tion by  permission  of  instructor.   Research  on  selected  topics. 
Any  quarter.    Mr.  Odum. 

331.  THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS   (5)  . 

Graduate  research   seminar.    An   interpretation   of   important   contributions   of 
social   thought   concerning   marriage   and    the   family   from    Plato   to    the   present. 
(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)     Winter  quarter. 

333.  EDUCATION  FOR  MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE    (5) . 

A  graduate  seminar  on  educational  programs  for  the  conservation  of  marriage 
and  the  family.  Students  electing  this  seminar  should  audit  Sociology  62  for 
observation  of  content  and  techniques  in  a  course  designed  as  preparation  for  mar- 
riage and  family  life. 

(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)     Winter  quarter. 

341.  SEMINAR    (5). 

Individual  research    (thesis  or  dissertation)    in  a  selected  field  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  department. 
Any  quarter. 

*COURSES  IN  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

53.  RURAL  SOCIAL-ECONOMICS    (5) .    No  prerequisite. 

A  general  introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  rural  social- 
economics,  with  attention  to  the  relationship  between  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, especially  in  the  South. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.   Hobbs. 

54.  RURAL  COOPERATION    (5)  . 

Historical  background  of  rural  cooperation  abroad  and  at  home;  principles  of 
cooperation;  fields  of  rural  cooperative  activity,  both  economic  and  social.  Lectures 
and  research. 

(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)     Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

101.  NORTH  CAROLINA:   ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL    (5)  . 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  North  Carolina:  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  resources,  social  life,  economic  development,  industry,  wealth, 
taxation,  education,  public  welfare. 

Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

102.  RURAL  SOCIOLOGY    (5) . 

Topics  include  rural  society  and  rural  sociology,  socio-economic  aspects  of  agri- 
culture, conditions  and  movements  of  rural  population,  rural  social  institutions 
and  agencies,  bio-social  conditions,  socio-cultural  conditions,  rural-urban  relations. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

103.  HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE    (5)  . 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  agriculture  from  its  earliest  beginnings 
to  the  present:  early  developments;  Greece  and  Rome;  later  agriculture  in  Europe; 
American  agriculture. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 


*  Courses  in  rural  sociology  carry  regular  sociology  designation.   Additional  graduate  courses   in 
rural  sociology  are  available  at  North  Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh. 
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110.  RURAL  LAND  PLANNING  AND  LAND  ECONOMICS  (5).  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite,  general  economics  or  Sociology  53. 

A  course  covering  the  broad  field  of  land  economics,  with  special  attention  to 
utilization  and  conservation  of  farm  and  forest  land  resources  in  the  United  States. 

Winter  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

166.  THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY    (5) . 

The  rural  community  as  a  sociological  group,  evolution  of  the  rural  community, 
village-community  economy,  social  institutions,  social  organization,  social  control, 
sociological  significance,  the  future  of  the  rural  community. 

Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

311,  312,  313.  RURAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  (5  each  quarter).  Prerequisites, 
approved  courses  in  general  sociology  and  rural  sociology  and  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Research,  seminars,  and  field  investigations  in  selected  topics  from  the  following: 
rural  social  problems;  rural  social  surveys,  research  techniques  and  field  work;  rural 
social  statistics,  interpretation  and  use;  rural  social  engineering. 

Any  quarter.    Mr.  Hobbs;  Assistant. 

*COURSES  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

41.  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY   (5) . 

A  basic  introduction  to  man  as  a  species  and  as  a  producer  of  customs  and 
culture.  The  evolution  of  mankind,  fossil  man,  modern  varieties  and  races,  and 
human  capabilities.  The  fundamental  cultural  developments  of  human  history 
with  a  general  study  of  the  functioning  principles  of  culture. 

Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Gillin,  Johnson. 

74.  ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA    (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  growth  of  American  Indian  cultures  north  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  interpreted  by  archaeological  research.  Special  emphasis  on  the  prehistory  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  eastern  woodlands. 

Winter  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Coe. 

79.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY    (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  archaeological  study  of  prehistoric 
sites,  with  discussion  of  methods  employed  at  various  outstanding  excavations;  a 
study  of  laboratory  methods,  problems  of  analysis  and  interpretation,  integration, 
and  application  to  cultural  history.   Field  trips  and  laboratory  work. 

Spring  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mr.  Coe. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

122.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY    (Sociology  122)     (5)  . 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  customs  and  modes  of  life  of  mankind  based  on 
scientific  explanation  of  the  ways  of  culture.  Special  attention  to  relating  the 
materials  of  comparative  ethnology  to  problems  of  cultural  adjustment  in  our  own 
society. 

Winter  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Messrs.  Gillin,  Johnson. 


*  As  indicated,  certain  courses  in  anthropology  also  carry  credit  in  general  sociology. 
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125.  THE  NEGRO    (Sociology  125)     (5)  . 

A  study  of  the  American  Negro,  with  particular  reference  to  the  South;  the 
historical  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  Negro  in  Africa  and  in  America; 
development  since  emancipation;  bi-racial  system;  problems  of  race  relations. 

Fall  or  winter  quarter.   Mr.  Johnson. 

126.  RACES  AND  PEOPLES  OF  AFRICA    (5)  . 

A  survey  of  native  peoples  and  cultures  of  Africa  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  African  background  of  the  American  Negro. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)  Spring  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.  Mr. 
Johnson. 

127.  NATIVE  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  LATIN  AMERICA    (5)  . 

An  approach  to  the  understanding  of  modern  Latin  America  in  ethnological 
terms.  Since  most  of  the  folk  cultures  of  Latin  America  are  blends  of  colonial 
Iberian,  modern  European,  and  indigenous  elements,  consideration  is  given  to  all 
three  sources,  with  emphasis  upon  the  indigenous  background. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.  Mr.  Gillin. 

128.  FOLK  CULTURES  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD   (Sociology  128)    (5)  . 
The  folk  culture  is  viewed  as  a  way  of  life  which  stands  midway  between  that 

of  the  "primitive"  tribal  native  and  that  of  the  urbanized  city-dweller.  Considera- 
tion to  this  design  for  living  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  folk  culture  of  southeastern  United  States. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.   Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

130.  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA    (5)  . 

A  descriptive  study  of  the  cultural  areas  of  North  America  at  the  time  of  Euro- 
pean contact.   Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  major  tribes  of  the  Southeast. 
Fall  quarter.   Laboratory  fee,  $1.00.    Messrs.  Johnson,  Coe. 

185.  INTRODUCTION  TO  FOLKLORE.   (Folklore  185)     (5). 
(Not  offered  in  1948-1949.)     Fall  quarter.    Mr.  Boggs. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

220.  THEORIES  OF  CULTURE    (Sociology  220)     (5)  . 

A  systematic  survey  of  the  history  of  theory  in  cultural  anthropology  leading  to 
the  development  of  a  system  of  operational  principles  which  the  student  may  apply 
in  his  own  field  work  and  further  studies  involving  cultural  problems. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Fall  quarter.    Materials  fee,  $1.00.    Mr.  Gillin. 

229.  CULTURE  AND  PERSONALITY    (Sociology  229)     (5)  . 

A  scientific  analysis  of  the  influence  of  cultural  forms  on  the  individual  in  our 
own  and  other  societies,  considered  from  the  anthropological,  psychological,  and 
clinical  points  of  view. 

(1949-1950  and  alternate  years.)     Winter  quarter.  Materials  fee,  $1.00.   Mr.  Gillin. 

230.  RACE  AND  CULTURE  CONTACTS    (Sociology  230)     (5)  . 

This  course  describes  and  analyzes  the  problems  of  acculturation  arising  from 
the  contacts  of  peoples  of  different  racial  or  cultural  heritages,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  Negro,  white,  and  Indian  relations  in  the  New  World. 

(1948-1949  and  alternate  years.)     Spring  quarter.    Mr.  Johnson. 

321,  322,  323.  SEMINAR  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY  (5  each  quarter)  .  Prerequi- 
sites, Anthropology  122  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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Advanced  reading,  library  research,  field  research  in  anthropology  under  guid- 
ance of  the  instructor. 

Any  quarter.   Messrs.  Gillin,  Johnson. 

341.  SEMINAR    (5). 

Individual    research     (thesis    or    dissertation)     in    a    selected    field    under    the 
iirection  of  a  member  of  the  department. 
Any  quarter. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

Professors:  D.  P.  Costello,  R.  E.  Coker,  C.  D.  Beers 

\ssociate  Professors:   W.  L.  Engels,   Maurice  Whittinghill,   C.   S. 

Jones,  D.  G.  Frey 
Assistant  Professor:  H.  E.  Lehman 
Instructors:  C.  B.  Blair,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Yeatman 
Part-time  Instructor:  J.  L.  Yount 
Teaching  Fellow:  Margaret  M.  Stewart 
graduate  Assistants:   R.   H.   Backus,   Lavinia  A.   Carothers,   E.   E. 

Jones,  Jr.,  Mary  Agnes  Millner,  P.  S.  Moorhead,  Cordelia  Anne 

Vinson 

Requirements  for  Undergraduate  Major:  For  A.B.  with  major  in 
:oology,  there  are  required  six  courses  in  Zoology  of  the  level  of  41 
>r  higher,  or  five  in  zoology  with  Botany  41.  Six  courses  should  be 
aken  in  other  departments  of  the  Division  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in- 
luding  two  courses  in  chemistry  and  two  in  physics,  if  these  have  not 
>een  taken  in  the  General  College.  Courses  necessary  to  complete  the 
equired  number  of  hours  for  graduation  should  be  taken  in  depart- 
nents  outside  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences.  At  least  three  courses 
hould  be  taken  in  one  department  other  than  zoology  either  within 
>r  without  the  division. 

Those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  high  schools  should 
ead  the  statement  on  page  134. 

With  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  and  the  approval  of 
he  Administrative  Board  of  the  Graduate  School,  special  courses  and 
iirection  of  graduate  studies  may  be  offered  by  members  of  the  Staff 
>f  the  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research.   (See  page  374.) 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

1.  ELEMENTS  OF  HUMAN  AND  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY   (5) .   Freshman  elective. 

Zoology  1  and  Botany  1  are  offered  for  students  who  do  not  plan  to  take 
igher  courses  in  the  natural  sciences  and  cannot  be  used  as  prerequisites  for  the 
itter.  For  introductory  or  pre-professional  training  refer  to  Zoology  41,  42  and 
•otany  41,  42. 
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Basic  similarities  of  all  living  organisms;  organ  systems  and  their  physiology; 
embryology,  genetics,  organic  evolution,  ecology,  survey  of  the  major  phyla. 

Four  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.   Messrs.  Lehman,  Blair,  Yeatman,  Yount;  Assistants. 

41.  INTRODUCTORY  VERTEBRATE   ZOOLOGY    (6). 

Zoology  41  and  42  are  planned  to  serve  general  cultural  needs  for  the  field 
of  zoology.   They  also  serve  to  meet  in  part  the  usual  pre-professional  requirements 

Fundamentals  of  vertebrate  anatomy,  physiology,  histology,  embryology,  classifi- 
cation, and  homology. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters 
Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.   Messrs.  Jones,  Yeatman;  Assistants. 

42.  INTRODUCTORY  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  AND  PRINCIPLES    (6) 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  41. 

Structure,  function,  relationships,  and  signi6cance  of  invertebrate  animals;  anc 
the  general  zoological  principles  of  mitosis,  meiosis,  genetics,  classification,  and  or 
ganic  evolution. 

Four  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarters.  Lab 
oratory  fee,  $7.50.   Mr.  Frey;  Assistants. 

46.  OCEANOGRAPHY    (OCEANIC  ECOLOGY)     (5) . 

The  course  as  now  offered  is  experimental.  Specific  prerequisites  are  not  set  up 
but  enrollment  is  limited  by  consent  of  the  instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Collegi 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  interest  and  the  backgroum 
of  the  student. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  seas  with  special  reference  to  the  condition 
of  biological  productivity  and  fisheries.  The  history  of  oceanography;  the  chemical 
physical,  topographic,  and  general  geographic  features,  and  the  plan  of  circulation 
as  such  conditions  affect  life  in  the  sea  and  the  yield  of  useful  products. 

Four  hours  of  lectures  and  reading  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  a  week,  fal 
quarter.    Mr.  Coker. 

Note:  Courses  in  Directed  Teaching  in  High  School  Science  and  ii 
Materials  and  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Science  will  be  founc 
under  the  Department  of  Education. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

103.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ANATOMY  (6).  Prerequisite,  Zoolog 
41  and  42. 

Lectures  on  the  structure  and  evolutionary  history  of  the  chief  organ  systems  c 
vertebrates.    Dissections  of  amphioxus,  petromyzon,  dogfish  head,  necturus,  and  ca 

Tiuo  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  and  winter  quarters.  Lahore 
tory  fee,  $12.50.    Messrs.  Engels,  Frey. 

104.  VERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY    (6).    Prerequisite,  Zoology   103. 
Development    in    representative    vertebrates,    including    man;    special    study    c 

cleavage,    germ-layer    formation,    organogenesis,    and    extra-embryonic    membrane 
using  frog,  chick,  and  pig. 

Two  lecture  and  nine  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  and  spring  quarter. 
Laboratory  fee,  $10.00.    Mr.  Whittinghill. 

105.  VERTEBRATE  HISTOLOGY  AND  MICROTECHNIQUE  (6) .  Prerequ 
site,  Zoology  41  and  42. 
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The  preparation  of  selected  tissues  and  organs  for  microscopic  examination;  study 
if  these  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  essentials  of  histology. 

One  lecture  and  ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
10.00.    Mr.  Beers. 

106-107-108.  MORPHOLOGY  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  INVERTE- 
IRATES   (5  each)  .   Prerequisite,  Zoology  41  and  42. 

Dissection  and  microscopic  study  of  selected  types  of  the  chief  orders,  with  con- 
ideration  of  life  histories  and  phylogeny.  Basic  course  for  all  graduate  work  in 
oology. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Laboratory  fee, 
1.50  a  quarter.    Mr.  Beers. 

.  109.  INTRODUCTION  TO  HYDROBIOLOGY  (5) .  Prerequisite,  Zoology  41 
lnd  42. 

A  study  of  animal  life  in  water,  with  special  reference  to  the  relation  of  animals 
ft  each  other  and  to  their  environments. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.   Mr.  Coker. 

110.  GENERAL  PARASITOLOGY   (5).   Prerequisite,  Zoology  41  and  42. 
A  study  of  classification,  structure,  and  life  cycles  of  parasites  of  invertebrates 

nd  vertebrates  including  man;  consideration  of  the  arthropods  which  cause  or  trans- 
lit  disease. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  winter  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
7 JO.    Mr.  Costello. 

111.  GENETICS    (5).    Prerequisite,  Zoology  41  and  42. 

(  The  principles  of  Mendelian  heredity,  linkage,  mutation,  population  mechanics, 
»nd  the  relation  between  genes  and  environment  in  development.  Laboratory  ex- 
(eriments  with  Drosophila  and  maize. 

Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
M'JO.    Mr.  Whittinghill. 

112.  VERTEBRATE  FIELD  ZOOLOGY  (5)  .  Prerequisite,  Zoology  41  and  42. 
Identification,    habits,    and    distribution    of    local    amphibians,    reptiles,    birds, 

■j  ammals.  Special  consideration  of  geographic  variation;  speciation;  ecological  dis- 
ibution;  numbers,  cycles,  and  populations;   life  histories;   behavior. 

Two  lecture  and  eight  laboratory  and  field  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Lab- 
■atory  fee,  $7 JO.   Mr.  Engels. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

209-210-211.  EXPERIMENTAL  EMBRYOLOGY   (5  each). 
.    The  study  of  fertilization,  cell-lineage,  differentiation,  and   regeneration   of  in- 
Ttebrates  and  vertebrates  from  the  experimental  viewpoint. 

Four  lecture  and  seminar  and  two  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and 
'ring  quarters.   Laboratory  fee,  $7.50  a  quarter.    Messrs.  Costello,  Lehman. 

212.  HYDROBIOLOGY    (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Zoology   109. 

The  study  of  aquatic  organisms  and  environments,  with  attention  restricted  to 
particular  topic,  as  a  small  group  of  animals,  a  limited  set  of  habitats,  or  special 
lenomena  of  behavior. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall  or  winter  or  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  fee, 
JO.    Mr.  Frey. 
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213.  HYDROBIOLOGY    (5).    Prerequisite,  Zoology   109. 
Advanced  hydrobiology,  having  special  reference  to  life  in  the  sea  and  including 

general  principles  of  oceanography.    Reading,  lectures,  laboratory  work,  with  one 
or  more  field  trips  to  the  coast. 

Ten  laboratory  hours  a  week,  jail,  winter,  or  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  jee, 
$7.50.    Mr.  Coker. 

214.  HYDROBIOLOGY   (5)  .    Prerequisite,  Zoology  109. 
Methods  of  studying   fish   populations   to   determine   their   abundance,   rate   of 

growth,  food  habits,  life  histories,  and  general  ecological  relationships.    Field  work 
will  include  a  problem  relating  to  one  of  the  local  species. 

Two  lecture  and  six  laboratory  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.  Laboratory  jee, 
$7.50.    Mr.  Frey. 

215.  PROTOZOOLOGY    (5) . 
Introduction    to   research   in   protozoology.    The   collection,   identification,    and 

culture  of  selected  types,  chiefly  free-living;  microtechnical  methods;  survey  of  cur- 
rent literature. 

Ten  laboratory  and  seminar  hours  a  week,  jail  quarter.  Laboratory  jee,  $7.50 
Mr.  Beers. 

217.  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY   (5).    Prerequisite,  organic  chemistry. 

A  consideration  of  the  physico-chemical  aspects  of  protoplasm,  including  per 
meability,  surface  tension,  pH,  cataphoresis,  viscosity  changes,  and  other  measurable 
properties  of  living  cells.    Lectures;   student  reports. 

Five  lecture  or  conference  hours  a  week,  spring  quarter.    Mr.  Costello. 

316.  RESEARCH    (5  or  more)  . 

Under  this  heading  may  be  credited  the  work  of  a  single  quarter  or  that  o 
several  quarters. 

Ten  or  more  laboratory  hours  a  week,  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Labora 
tory  fee,  $7.50  per  5  quarter  hours.  Messrs.  Coker,  Beers,  Costello,  Engels,  Whitting 
hill,  Jones,  Frey,  Lehman. 


Part  Five 

DIVISIONS,  INSTITUTES, 
AND  ORGANIZATIONS 


THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  B.H.,  Director 
Charles  Fremont  Milner,  A.M.  in  Educ,  Associate  Director 
Edgar  Ralph  Rankin,  A.M.,  Head,  Department  of  School  Relations 
William  John  McKee,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Supervisor  of  Correspondence  In- 
struction 

*The  Administrative  Board 


Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Ph.D. 
Albert  Coates,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
George  Raleigh  Coffman,  Ph.D. 
Norman  Cordon,  Mus.D. 
Oliver  Kelly  Cornwell,  M.A., 

Ed.D. 
Wesley  Critz  George,  Ph.D. 
Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr., 

Ph.D. 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.M. 
Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt,  Ph.D., 

Litt.D. 
Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M., 

LL.D.,  R.S.D. 


Charles  Fremont  Milner, 

A.M. 
Guy  Berryman  Phillips,  M.A. 
Samuel  Selden,  A.B. 
Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  Jr., 

A.B.,  B.Litt.,   (Oxon.) 
William  Smith  Wells,  Ph.D. 
Louis  Round  Wilson,  Ph.D., 

Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
Rex  Shelton  Winslow,  Ph.D. 
Harry  deMerle  Wolf,  Ph.D. 
Earl  Wynn,  M.S. 


Heads  of  Bureaus 

John  Volney  Allcott,  M.A.,  Art  Extension 
John  William  Parker,  A.M.,  Community  Drama 
Glen  FIaydon,  Ph.D.,  Community  Music 
Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Community  Organization 
Mary  Louisa  Cobb,  A.B.,  Correspondence  Instruction 
Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Economic  and  Social  Surveys 
Guy  Berryman  Phillips,  M.A.,  Educational  Information  and  Assist- 
ance 
Earl  Horace  Hartsell,  Ph.D.,  English  Extension 
Harry  deMerle  Wolf,  Ph.D.,  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations 
Harold  Diedrich  Meyer,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  Recreation 
Charles  Fremont  Milner,  A.M.  in  Education,  Visual  Education 


"The   Chancellor,    the   Registrar,    and   the   Dean    of    Students   are    ex    officio    members    of    each 
Administrative  Board. 
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Heads  of  Cooperative  Services 

Rex  Shelton  Winslow,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Business  Services 

and  Research 
Earl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Director,  The  Communication  Center 
Nellie  Roberson,  A.B.,  Head,  Library  Extension  Department 
Charles  Eugene  McIntosh,  A.M.,  Assistant  Director,  Directorate  of 

Extension,  in  charge  of  North  Carolina  College  Centers 
Lindsay  Jackson  Perry,  M.A.,  Executive  Secretary,  State  High  School 

Athletic  Association 
Norman  Cordon,  Mus.D.,  The  North  Carolina  Music  Program 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

By  means  of  correspondence  instruction,  extension  classes,  public 
forums,  lecture  series,  extension  library  service,  reading  courses,  com- 
munity dramatics,  interscholastic  activities,  audio-visual  aids,  and  a 
variety  of  publications,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  through  the 
Extension  Division,  is  relating  itself  closely  with  the  life  of  North 
Carolina.  The  University  campus  is  now  virtually  conterminous  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  commonwealth. 

Starting  as  a  Bureau  of  Extension  in  1912  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  former  University  Librarian,  the  idea  of  University 
extension  was  clarified  and  expanded  under  the  administration  of  the 
late  President  Edward  Kidder  Graham.  In  1921,  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  National  University  Extension  Association, 
the  work  was  organized  as  a  major  division  of  the  University  by  Presi- 
dent Harry  W.  Chase. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  November,  1931,  President  Frank  Porter 
Graham  defined  the  purposes  of  university  extension  thus:  "It  is  the 
function  of  the  state  university  not  only  to  find  its  bits  of  truth  and 
teach  the  truth  gathered  from  scholars  everywhere,  but  to  carry  the 
truth  to  the  people  that  they  may  take  it  into  their  lives  and  help  to 
make  it  prevail  in  the  world  affairs.  It  is  the  ideal  of  the  University 
Extension  Division  to  make  the  resources  of  the  universities,  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and  the  findings  of  the  social  scientists  available  for 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth." 

The  Extension  Division  is  the  administrative  agency  through  which 
are  conducted  the  extension  activities  of  all  the  University's  depart- 
ments. Within  recent  years,  moreover,  the  Division  has  developed  a 
specialized  program  of  adult  general  and  professional  education  unre- 
lated to  the  work  of   the  resident  departments.    Other  educational 
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services  are  being  offered  men  and  women  whose  formal  schooling  has 
ended  but  who  still  desire  to  continue  their  education  regardless  of 
higher  academic  awards.  In  meeting  the  demands  of  this  group,  the 
future  of  the  University  Extension  Division  as  an  agency  for  adult 
education  holds  the  greatest  promise  of  development. 

Separate  catalogues  and  announcements  of  the  various  services  are 
published  by  the  University  Extension  Division,  including  Correspond- 
ence Instruction,  Audio-Visual  Aids,  etc. 

Bureau  of  Art  Extension 

The  Department  of  Art  offers,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Ex- 
tension Division,  extension  class  and  correspondence  courses  in  the 
history  and  appreciation  of  art.  Institutes  on  art  education  are  spon- 
sored jointly  with  other  State  agencies  and  organizations.  A  lecture 
service  is  available.  Circulating  art  exhibits  may  be  secured  on  a  loan 
basis.  The  annual  North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhibition  is  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Woman's  College. 

All  of  the  special  exhibitions  in  the  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery  are 
open  to  the  general  public. 

Bureau  of  Class  Instruction 

Extension  courses  in  regular  University  subjects  are  offered  in 
communities  throughout  the  State.  These  courses  are  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Faculty  and,  when  all  requirements  are  met,  give 
the  same  credit  as  courses  in  residence.  Those  not  wishing  degree  credit 
are  also  eligible  to  enroll  in  extension  classes.  The  classes  usually  meet 
one  evening  a  week  for  sixteen  weeks.  An  individual  or  group  wishing 
to  organize  an  extension  class  should  make  written  application  to  the 
University  Extension  Division,  giving  the  following  information: 
probable  number  of  enrollments,  academic  qualifications  of  persons 
who  wish  to  join  the  class,  course  desired,  when  and  where  the  class 
wishes  to  meet,  and  who  will  have  charge  of  local  arrangements. 

COURSES    OFFERED 

The  Extension  Division  attempts  to  offer  most  of  the  courses 
listed  in  the  University  Catalogue  in  any  community  where  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  people  desire  to  enroll. 

In  order  to  conserve  space,  all  other  information  and  regulations 
concerning  extension  courses  are  omitted  here  but  may  be  secured 
by  sending  a  written  request  to  the  University  Extension  Division. 
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in-service  teacher  education 
Working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  School  of  Education,  the 
Division  conducts  a  specialized  and  carefully  arranged  program  for 
teachers  now  working  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  aim  of  this 
program  is  to  improve  instruction  in  the  schools  and  to  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  professional  growth  of  teachers. 

Bureau  of  Community  Drama 

The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Drama  are  available 
to  all  schools,  colleges,  and  communities  throughout  the  State.  Sug- 
gestions and  advice  on  play  production  and  direction  may  be  obtained 
from  this  bureau. 

Assistance  is  given  in  organizing,  play  selecting,  the  designing  and 
making  of  scenery,  costuming,  and  make-up  and  lighting.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  assistance  in  the  direction  of  a  chosen  play. 

The  bureau  has  at  its  disposal  more  than  two  thousand  volumes 
of  playbooks,  books  on  acting,  play  production,  little  theatre  organ- 
ization, playwriting,  stagecraft,  lighting,  costuming,  make-up,  etc. 
These  are  loaned  upon  payment  of  the  postage  and  packing  charges. 
By  giving  practical  assistance  to  those  interested  in  writing  and  pro- 
ducing plays,  the  bureau  is  seeking  to  promote  and  encourage  dra- 
matic art  in  the  schools  and  communities  of  North  Carolina  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  writinsr  of  native  drama. 

Bureau  of  Community  Music 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  the  following  services:  (1) 
leadership  for  community  sings;  (2)  formation  of  community  chor- 
uses; (3)  lectures  on  public  school  and  community  music;  (4)  piano, 
violin,  and  organ  recitals;  (5)  advisory  service  to  schools;  (6)  con- 
certs by  the  University  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Symphonic  Band, 
and  the  University  Glee  Clubs. 

Bureau  of  Community  Organization 

The  services  of  this  bureau  consist  of  consultation  and  assistance 
to  North  Carolina  localities  in  the  expanding  field  of  community 
organization.  Cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities  alike  are  facing 
serious  problems  of  community  coordination  and  effective  citizen 
action  for  community  improvement.  A  number  of  localities  already 
have  community  councils  or  councils  of  social  agencies  to  help  meet 
these  needs. 
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Plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Organization  include  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  local  leaders,  conferences  and  institutes, 
assistance  in  local  fact  finding,  demonstration  projects,  a  state-wide 
advisory  committee  on  Community  Organization,  and  collaboration 
1  with  the  Committee  on  Community  of  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation and  with  community  organization  programs  in  other  states. 

Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction 

All  information  and  regulations  concerning  correspondence  courses 
offered  by  the  University  are  contained  in  the  Catalogue  of  Cor- 
respondence Instruction  issued  separately.  This  contains  information 
regarding  economical  plans  for  college  and  adult  education. 

The  University  offers  correspondence  courses  to  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  forces  through  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  Institute,  and 
to  veterans  through  contract  with  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Surveys 

For  years  the  staff  in  Rural  Social-Economics  of  the  University 
has  been  collecting  data  on  social  and  economic  conditions  in  North 
Carolina.  This  material  is  available  through  loans  from  the  library, 
articles  in  The  University  News  Letter,  and  bulletins  which  record 
the  results  of  a  number  of  county  surveys.  The  University  News  Let- 
ter, which  is  edited  by  this  department,  appears  eighteen  times  each 
year. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Information  and  Assistance 

The  bureau  is  maintained  through  the  cooperation  of  the  School 
of  Education.  The  several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  offer 
to  the  State  the  following  lines  of  service:  educational  tests  and  meas- 
urements; school  surveys;  teachers'  appointments;  advice  and  counsel 
with  reference  to  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  general  admin- 
istrative problems. 

Bureau  of  English  Extension 

In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  English,  the  Division  con- 
ducts professional  services  for  teachers  of  high  school  English.  The 
North  Carolina  High  School  English  Institute  is  held  each  summer. 
The  head  of  the  Bureau  serves  as  executive  secretary  of  the  N.  C. 
English  Teachers  Association  and  managing  editor  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina English   Teacher. 
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Institute  of  Industrial  Relations 

Established  in  the  spring  of  1946,  the  Institute  serves  as  the  co- 
ordinating agency  of  the  University  and  the  Extension  Division  for 
the  promotion  and  direction  of  educational  programs  in  labor-man- 
agement relations  and  programs  of  workers'  education.  Short  courses, 
workshops,  and  institutes  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  both  management  and  labor  organizations. 

Bureau  of  Lectures,  Short  Courses,  and  Institutes 

The  University  conducts  a  lecture  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing schools,  civic  clubs,  and  other  organizations  in  obtaining  speak- 
ers and  public  forum  leaders.  Addresses  for  special  occasions,  such 
as  school  and  college  commencements,  are  also  arranged  upon  appli- 
cation. 

No  fee  for  lecture  service  is  charged,  but  the  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  lecturer  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  organiza- 
tion for  which  the  lecture  is  made.  Lecture  courses  and  public  forum 
programs  also  may  be  arranged. 

From  time  to  time  the  University  has  held  at  Chapel  Hill  and 
at  other  places  short  courses  or  institutes  for  various  organizations  and 
groups.  These  consist  of  an  intensive  training  program  or  course 
ranging  in  duration  from  one  day  to  two  weeks.  The  program  is 
composed  of  a  specialized  series  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  demon- 
strations directed  by  leading  speakers  and  teachers  secured  from  the 
faculty  of  the  University  and  from  the  State  and  nation.  Short  courses 
have  been  offered  to  high  school  athletic  directors,  welfare  workers, 
parents,  realtors,  photographers,  bankers,  insurance  agents,  members 
of  the  State  Press  Association,  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society, 
and  other  organizations. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  Division  will  be  glad 
to  aid  other  organizations  or  groups  in  arranging  for  a  short  course, 
institute,  special  meeting,  or  convention. 

Bureau  of  Recreation 

This  bureau  offers  service  in  public  recreation  and  leisure  time 
problems  through  the  Department  of  Sociology.  Bibliographies  and 
reading  lists  on  the  subjects  of  sociology,  community  organizations, 
etc.,  are  provided  upon  request.  The  Bureau  Head  serves  as  Director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission. 
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Bureau  of  School  Relations 

The  University  Extension  Division,  through  this  bureau,  offers 
;rvice  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State  by  means  of  contests  in  debat- 
ig,  public  speaking,  and  academic  subjects. 

The  N.  C.  High  School  Debating  Union  is  the  medium  through 
4iich  assistance  in  debate  is  offered.  This  organization  was  estab- 
!shed  in  1912-1913.  Approximately  two  hundred  high  schools  dis- 
uss  some  important  question  each  year.  The  district  winners  come 
3  the  University  to  compete  during  High  School  Week  in  the  final 
.ontest  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 

The  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program 
.arted  during  the  school  year  1946-1947.  About  two  hundred  schools 
.articipated  in  discussion  of  the  topic,  "Is  World  Government  the 
'ath  to  Peace?"  This  year's  subject  was  "How  Can  the  United  Na- 
tons  Be  Strengthened?' 

The  high  school  contests  in  academic  subjects  are  conducted 
:>intly  by  this  bureau  and  by  the  University  departments  concerned, 
icademic  contests  are  conducted  in  English,  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
hysics,  mathematics,  and  history.  High  school  newspaper,  magazine, 
nd  essay  contests  also  are  conducted. 

Bureau  of  Visual  Education 

The  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Visual  Education  are  available  to 
11  schools  and  other  educational  and  civic  agencies  on  a  cost  basis. 
Primarily,  the  visual  education  services  are  designed  to  aid  elemen- 
iry  and  secondary  school  and  college  teachers  to  supplement  class- 
,oom  instruction.  Consequently,  material  is  being  selected  that  may 
.  e  integrated  with  the  curriculum  or  courses  of  study  in  public 
:hools  and  colleges. 

The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  provide  a  number  of  advisory  services 
oncerning  visual  aids.  The  educational  film  library  loan  service  is 
escribed  in  an  issue  of  the  University  Extension  Bulletin. 

COOPERATIVE  SERVICES 

Bureau  of  Business  Services  and  Research 

Extension  of  educational   facilities  of  the  University  to  business 
nd  industry  is  provided  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Business 
ervices  and  Research  of  the  School  of  Commerce.     (See  section  of 
atalogue  on  the  School  of  Commerce  for  a  description  of  this  agency.) 
he  Bureau,  through  the  Extension  Division,  services  and  sponsors 
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the  annual  Bankers'  Conference,  the  Southeastern  Institute  for  Com- 
mercial Organization  Executives,  the  Credit  Bureau  and  Merchants 
Association  Management  Institute,  and  the  Realtors  Institute. 

The  Division,  the  Bureau,  and  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Rela 
tions  cooperate  in  offering  a  summer  program  of  short  courses  and 
workshops  in  industrial  relations  for  personnel  executives.  Similai 
courses  are  given  from  time  to  time  off  the  campus  at  various  indus 
trial  centers.  Similar  programs  are  available  in  the  fields  of  produc 
tion  management,  accounting,  sales  management,  business  English 
public  speaking,  statistics,  finance,  and  insurance. 

The  Communication  Center 

Through  radio,  motion  pictures,  graphic  presentation,  still  pic 
tures,  models,  film  strips,  recordings,  illustrated  publications,  and 
eventually  television,  the  Communication  Center  provides  an  exten 
sion  of  the  University  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  (See  Com 
munication  Center,  pp.  317-22.)  By  means  of  these  communication 
tools  much  of  the  University's  vast  well  of  knowledge  may  be  visual 
ized,  auralized,  and  distributed  throughout  North  Carolina,  provid 
ing,  thus,  a  wider  educational  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn. 

Library  Extension  Department 

The  aim  of  the  Library  Extension  Department  of  the  University 
Library  is  to  encourage  discussion  of  current  political,  social,  anc 
economic  problems,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  study  of  good  literature 
Reference  material  is  supplied  for  such  study. 

One  section  renders  assistance  with  programs  and  reference  ma 
terial,  usually  of  a  literary  nature,  to  women's  clubs  and  study  groups 
for  which  service  a  small  charge  is  made.  Another  section  render; 
assistance  to  schools,  both  students  and  teachers,  as  well  as  to  othei 
individuals  not  organized  in  group  study.  This  material  is  usually 
on  current  problems  of  a  political,  social,  or  economic  nature, 

North  Carolina  College  Centers 

Sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  and  th( 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  off-campus  College  Center: 
are  organized  and  administered  by  the  Directorate  of  Extension  o: 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  They  offer  freshman  and  sopho 
more   courses   for  veterans   and   nonveterans.    Approximately   twelv< 


:: 
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,undred  students  were  enrolled  in  twelve  centers  during  1946-1947; 
.ve  hundred  in  five  centers  during  1947-1948;  and  five  hundred  in  four 
:nters  during  1948-1949. 

North  Carolina  High  School  Athletic  Association 

The  N.  C.  High  School  Athletic  Association  is  the  agency  through 
hich  assistance  in  athletics  is  offered.  This  association  conducts  State 
igh  school  contests  in  football,  basketball,  wrestling,  baseball,  track, 
;iccer,  six-man  football,  golf,  and  tennis.  The  high  schools  compete 
i  districts  for  the  honor  of  representing  the  eastern  and  western 
ctions  of  the  State,  and  the  teams  winning  the  sectional  contests 
eet  in  the  finals  to  determine  State  championships. 

North  Carolina  Music  Program 

Dr.  Norman  Cordon,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Asso- 
iation,  returned  to  his  native  State  in  the  spring  of  1948,  to  help  in 

te  development  of  good  music  and  the  general  cultural  life  of  North 
;arolina.  He  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  University  Extension 
iivision  and  available  for  cooperative  services  with  schools,  churches, 

>lleges,  and  other  community  and   State   organizations.    Assistance 

is  been  given  to  the  Carolina  Folk  Festival  and  to  the  productions 

The  Lost  Colony"  and  "Shout  Freedom!" 


THE  DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 


j    In  order  to  coordinate  more  closely  the  medical   activities  and 

terests  of  the  University  with  particular  reference  to  teaching  and 

search,  a  Division  of  Medical  Sciences  has  been  set  up.    This  Divi- 

j3n  includes  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Public  Health, 

,.e  Tri-County  Health  Unit    (a  teaching  agency  for  the  School  of 

(jblic  Health  and  the  Medical  School)    and  the  University  Health 

iirvice.    The  schools  and  departments   in   the  Division  have  repre- 

ntation  on  the  Divisional  Board  which  serves  in  an  advisory  ca- 

icity  to  the  University  Administration  on  all  medical  matters,  and 

so  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  two  schools  and  two  departments 

aking  up  the  Division. 

3    The    following   members    of    the    faculty    comprise    the    Advisory 
Dard: 

r alter  Reece  Berryhill,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Chair- 
man 
jward  Grafton  McGavran,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Public  Health 
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James  Clarence  Andrews  Oscar  David  Garvin 

Herman  Glenn  Baity  Wesley  Critz  George 

Ralph  Walton  Bost  Edward  McGowan  Hedgpeth 

Kenneth  Merle  Brinkhous  John  Edgar  Larsh 

John  Nathaniel  Couch  John  Joseph  Wright 

THE  ALL-UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  OF  RECREATION 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina] 

John  William  Harrelson,   M.E.,   LL.D.,    Chancellor  of   the  North* 
Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Walter  Clinton  Jackson,  B.S.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Woman's 
.  College  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Harold  D.  Meyer,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  R.S.D.,  Director- 
Advisory  Board 

C.  Horace  Hamilton  Harold  D.  Meyer 

Oliver  K.  Cornwell  Mereb  E.  Mossman 

Thomas  I.  Hines  Samuel  Selden 
Ethel  L.  Martus 

The  All-University  Division  of  Recreation  was  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1947.  The  growth  of  recreation  throughoul 
the  nation,  and  the  demand  for  recreation  leaders,  centered  interesl 
in  the  University  on  its  responsibility  to  train  leaders  for  this  field 
For  some  time  in  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill  there  has  been  oppor 
tunity  to  train  for  recreation  leadership.  At  the  State  College  of  Agri 
culture  and  Engineering,  curriculum  interest  is  centered  around  the 
training  of  leaders  for  recreation  in  industry  and  rural  life.  The! 
course  interest  at  the  Woman's  College  is  in  the  training  of  com 
munity  recreation  leaders  and  workers  in  youth-serving  agencies. 

The  All-University  Division  is  designed  to  coordinate  services 
cooperate  in  the  development  of  curricula,  and  integrate  program; 
and  activities. 

The  Division  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Recreation  Commission  and  the  North  Carolina  Recreation  Society 
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COMMUNICATION  CENTER 

i'rank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Lobert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 

Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
]arl  Wynn,  M.S.,  Director 

Charles  Fremont  Milner,  A.M.  in  Educ,  Associate  Director 
Edward  Freed,  M.A.,  Motion  Picture  Writer-Director 
Elizabeth  Jane  Grills,  M.A.,  Director,  Radio  Division 
)rison  Whipple  FIungerford,  Technical  Director 
iLhoda  Hunter,  B.S.,  Executive  Secretary 
Lenneth   McIntyre,   B.S.,  Director  of  Distribution  and   Utilization 

Division 
.ouise  Pendergraft,  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  and  Film 

Librarian 
Lobert  Frederic  Schenkkan,  M.A.,  Radio  Writer 
toss  Scroggs,  B.S.,  Director,  Still  Photography  Laboratory 

Advisory  Board 

'rank  Porter  Graham,  Russell  Marvin  Grumman, 
ex  officio  Chairman 

Villiam  Donald  Carmichael,  John  Harold  Lampe 

Jr.,  ex  officio  Charles  Fremont  Milner 

John  William  Harrelson,  Charles  W.  Phillips 

«   ex  officio  Bess  N.  Rosa 

•jLobert  Burton  House,  Edward  W.  Ruggles 

]   ex  officio  I.  O.  Schaub 

;Valter  Clinton  Jackson,  Claude  Edward  Teague 

-   ex  officio  Earl  Wynn 

The  Communication  Center  of  the  Consolidated  University  of 
*Iorth  Carolina  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
ersity  in  September,  1945.  It  brings  together  all  communication 
ools  for  the  following  purposes:  (1)  to  provide  a  wider  educational 
nd  cultural  opportunity  for  more  people  through  the  effective  use 
>f  all  tools  of  communication  in  planned  educational  programming; 
'2)  to  provide  training  in  the  effective  use  of  the  tools  of  communi- 
ation  for  educational  and  professional  purposes;  and  (3)  to  provide 
'pportunity  for  research  in  the  effectiveness  of  these  tools  as  media 
'f  educational  and  mass  communication. 
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Extension 

The  Communication  Center  is  an  extension  of  the  University  t( 
the  people  of  North  Carolina.  As  such,  even  though  it  is  set  up  as  ar 
independent  organization,  it  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  tht 
Extension  Divisions  of  the  Consolidated  University.  (See  Extensior 
Division,  pp.  343-51.) 

Base  of  Operation 

In  January,  1946,  Swain  Hall  became  the  base  of  operation  for  th< 
Communication  Center.  In  October,  1946,  remodeling  of  the  interioi 
of  Swain  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  communication  was  begun.  Thi: 
remodeling,  completed  in  September,  1947,  includes  a  suite  of  fiv( 
radio  studios,  a  motion  picture  studio  and  projection-rerecording  room 
a  new  film  library  and  shipping  room,  a  still  photography  laboratory 
an  electrical  workshop,  a  woodworking  and  metalworking  shop,  anc 
a  motion  picture  laboratory. 

Radio 

Radio  broadcasting  has  been  a  part  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina's  program  since  1939.  Since  then  a  training  program  ha; 
evolved  (See  Department  of  Radio) ,  and  a  well-coordinated  broad 
cast  program  has  been  developed.  The  Radio  Division  of  the  Com 
munication  Center  this  year  is  broadcasting  by  transcription  a  26-weeli 
series,  the  University  Hour.  This  series  is  designed  to  inform  thd 
people  of  North  Carolina  about  vital  activities  of  the  University  which 
are  now  or  soon  will  positively  influence  their  lives.  Forty  North 
Carolina  stations  carry  the  University  Hour. 

In  the  broad  fields  of  conservation  and  development  of  natural 
industrial,  and  human  resources,  many  other  programs  are  written 
produced,  and  transcribed.  This  year,  for  example,  programs  have: 
been  produced  for  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Maternal  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society,  the  Lost  Colony 
and  the  North  Carolina  Education  Commission. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  present  productions  is  carried  b) 
students  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Radio.  This  responsibility 
provides  the  students  with  the  opportunity  to  make  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  theories  they  have  learned  in  the  classroom. 

Recording 

The  Radio  Division  is  equipped  with  professional  Presto  disc- 
recording equipment.   This  equipment  is  used  not  only  to  record  all 
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current  programs  for  distribution  to  commercial  stations,  but  also 
for  the  following  purposes:  (a)  to  record  music  programs  for  class- 
room use  or  for  permanent  record;  (b)  to  record  for  training  pur- 
poses in  language,  English,  and  speech  classes;  and  (c)  to  record  for 
film  strips. 

Still  Photography 

The  Still  Photography  Laboratory  of  the  Communication  Center 
provides  these  services:  (a)  the  photographing  and  processing  of  all 
types  of  educational  still  photographic  work;  (b)  the  photographing 
and  processing  of  film  strips;  (c)  the  photographing  and  processing  of 
slides. 

The  Laboratory  serves  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Motion  Pictures 

The  Motion  Picture  Division  of  the  Communication  Center  pro- 
vides these  services:  (a)  the  planning  and  writing  of  educational  mo- 
tion pictures  for  University  departments  and  for  other  colleges,  uni- 
versities, schools,  and  organizations  of  the  State;  (b)  the  complete 
3;ound  production  of  these  films;  and  (c)  the  duplication  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  films  to  other  educational  agencies. 
i 
•  Graphics 

The  Division  of  Graphic  Arts,  which  includes  the  design  and 
[production  of  illustrated  publications,  posters,  cartoons,  diagrams, 
:maps,  models,  schematics,  film  strips,  and  motion  picture  animation, 
lis  now  in  operation  to  a  limited  degree.  Within  the  next  two  years, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  Division  will  be  producing  on  a  much  larger 
ucale. 

Research  and  Experimentation 

The  Research  Division  of  the  Communication  Center  is  at  present 

zonducting  a  scientific  research  project  designed  to  discover  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  radio  in  teaching  and  communicating  on  a  mass 

scale.  This  project  is  financed  by  the  United  States  Navy  and  is  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social 

Science  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Also  in  connection  with 
•this  project,  the  Communication  Center  is  beginning  its  exploration 

}f  the  field  of  television. 

"As  a  team,  these  tools  of  Communication  generate  considerably 

Tiore  power  for  education  than  they  do  separately."  It  is  around  this 
;  idea  that  the  Communication  Center  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
}  iina  is  in  operation  today. 
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THE  FOLKLORE  COUNCIL 

Russell  Marvin  Grumman,  Chairman 

Ralph  Steele  Boggs,  Archivist 

Robert  White  Linker,  Secretary-Treasurer 

*Executive  Committee 

Glen  Haydon  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 

Robert  Burton  House  John  V.  Allcott 

■f  Advisory  Board 

Gordon  W.  Black  well  John  Harden 

Gertrude  Carraway  Richard  Jente 

John  D.  Clark  Phillips  Russell 

Norman  Cordon  Samuel  Selden 

Norman  E.  Eliason  William  Sharpe 

John  Gillin  James  Street 

Pall  Green  Newman  I.  White 

Isaac  Garfield  Greer  George  Wilson 

The  Folklore  Council  was  organized  in  September,  1935,  to  pro- 
mote the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  those  interested  in  folk- 
lore, and  to  encourage  the  collecting  and  preserving,  the  study  and 
interpretation,  the  active  perpetuation  and  dissemination  of  all  phases 
of  folklore.  Folklore  is  defined  by  the  Council  as  embracing  all  cul- 
tural aspects  of  folk  life. 

The  Council  represents  a  reorganization  of  The  Institute  of  Folk 
Music,  which  was  started  in  September,  1931,  and  which  now  be- 
comes a  division  of  the  Council.  It  was  found  that  there  was  need 
for  a  comprehensive  organization  to  unify  and  stimulate  membership 
of  the  former  Institute  of  Folk  Music. 

The  Institute  of  Folk  Music 

Glen  Haydon,  Director 

Jan  Philip  Schinhan,  Associate  Director 

Advisory  Board 

Bascom  Lunsford  Helen  Roberts 

Paul  Green  Charles  Seeger 

George  Herzog  Lamar  Stringfield 

George  Pullen  Jackson  Charles  G.  Vardell 
John  Powell 


*The  three  general  officers  named  above  are  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
t  All  members  of  the  full  Executive  Committee  are  members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
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functions  of  the  institute 
As  defined  by  the  Council,  folklore  embraces  all  cultural  aspects  of 
oik  life.    In  all  lands  the  latter  is  closely  allied  to,  and  interwoven 
nth,  music  in  its  various  manifestations:  as  song,  dance,  or  religious 
worship. 

The  Institute  of  Folk  Music  has  varied,  though  related,  aims: 

1.  The  collection  and  preservation  of  indigenous  material,  as  found 
n  the  various  regions  of  the  State. 

2.  The  perpetuation  of  traditional  songs,  dances,  and  hymns 
hrough  teaching  traditional  music  in  the  schools  and  communities, 
s  well  as  organizing  county  folk  festivals  and  "old-time-music"  con- 
entions. 

3.  The  scientific  study,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  all  the  col- 
ected  material. 

4.  The  furtherance  of  composition  based  on  folk  music. 

The  Department  of  Music  collaborates  in  the  accomplishment  of 

hese  ends,  not  only  indirectly  through  its  instruction  in  theoretical 

lend  applied  music,   but   more   particularly   through   courses   in   folk 

nusic  and  comparative  musicology  which  are  designed  for  the  training 

»f  workers  in  this  field. 

INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

rRANK  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 

Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Albert  Coates,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Director 
Villiam  M.  Cochrane,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director 
George  H.  Esser,  Jr.,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director 
)onald  B.  Hayman,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director 
Ienry  W.  Lewis,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director 
)onald  W.  McCoy,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Director 
ohn  Alexander  McMahon,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director 
)avid  Geeting  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director 
Clifford  Pace,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Director 
.  Dickson  Phillips,  B.S.,  J.D.,  Assista?it  Director 
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Board  of  Governors 

Chairman,  William  Augustus  Devin,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina 

Representing  the  State  Government: 
W.  Kerr  Scott,  Governor 
H.  P.  Taylor,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Kerr  Craige  Ramsay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Representing  the  Counties: 

R.  P.  Holding,  Johnston  County  Commissioner 

J.  Caldwell  McDonald,  Mecklenburg  County  Commissioner 

Clarence  Parks,  Rutherford  County  Commissioner 

Representing  Cities  and  Towns: 

R.  M.  Cooksey,  City  Manager  of  Thomasville 
Earl  H.  Tate,  Mayor  of  Lenoir 
H.  H.  Baxter,  Mayor  of  Charlotte 

The  Institute  of  Government  grew  out  of  the  classroom  of  a  pro 
fessor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  1920's.  It  developec 
into  a  program  of  action  supported  by  city,  county,  state,  and  federal 
officials  in  North  Carolina  during  the  1930's.  It  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  Greater  University  of  North  Carolina  hi 
January,  1942.  Its  governing  board  consists  of  three  mayors  represent 
ing  the  cities  and  towns,  three  county  commissioners  representing  the 
counties,  and  three  state  officials  representing  the  State.  This  governing 
board  functions  under  the  chairmanship  of  Justice  William  Augustu; 
Devin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  who  has  been  chair 
man  of  the  Institute  of  Government  Executive  Committee  from  th( 
beginning. 

The  Institute  of  Government  unites:  (1)  public  officials,  (2)  privaU 
citizens,    (3)    students  and   teachers  of  civics  and  government,   in 
systematic  effort  to  meet  definite  and  practical  needs  in  North  Carolina 

(1)  It  seeks  to  coordinate  the  efforts  and  activities  of  city,  county: 
state,  and  federal  officials  who  have  been  working  for  one  hundred  anc 
fifty  years  on  the  same  problems,  for  the  same  people,  in  the  same 
territory,  in  overlapping  governmental  units,  without  coming  togethei! 
in  systematic  and  continued  cooperative  effort — in  the  effort  to  elimi 
nate  needless  duplication,  friction,  and  waste. 

(2)  It  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between  outgoing  and  incoming 
public  officials  at  the  end  of  their  two-  or  four-year  terms  by  organizing 
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md  transmitting  our  steadily  accumulating  governmental  experience 
o  successive  generations  of  public  officials — in  the  effort  to  cut  down 
he  lost  time,  lost  motion,  and  lost  money  involved  in  a  rotating  gov- 
:rnmental  personnel. 

(3)  It  seeks  to  collect  and  correlate  for  each  group  of  public  officials 
he  laws  governing  their  powers  and  duties  now  scattered  through  a 
rtultiplicity  of  books  to  the  point  of  practical  inaccessibility  in  consti- 
utional  provisions,  legislative  enactments  (including  public-local  and 
>rivate  laws) ,  municipal  ordinances,  and  court  decisions — in  the  effort 
o  make  them  conveniently  available  for  practical  use. 

(4)  It  seeks  to  collect  and  compare  the  different  methods  of  doing 
imilar  things  arising  out  of  the  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  officials 
n  a  hundred  county  courthouses,  three  hundred  city  halls,  and  scores 
»f  state  departments  and  federal  agencies — in  the  effort  to  raise  the 
tandards  of  governmental  performance  by  lifting  the  poorest  practices 
o  the  level  of  the  best. 

(5)  It  seeks  to  bridge  the  gap  between  government  as  it  is  taught 
n  schools  and  as  it  is  practiced  in  city  halls,  county  courthouses,  state 

departments,  and  federal  agencies. 

(6)  It  seeks  to  provide  the  machinery  for  putting  the  people  in 
ouch  with  their  government  and  keeping  them  in  touch  with  it. 

(7)  It  seeks  to  build  a  demonstration  laboratory  and  clearinghouse 
f>f  governmental  information  to  which  successive  generations  of  officials, 
litizens,  and  students  and  teachers  of  government  may  go  to  see  dem- 
onstrated in  one  place  the  methods  and  practices  in  government  they 
i/ould  now  have  to  go  to  one  hundred  counties,  about  three  hundred 

ities  and  towns,  and  a  score  or  more  of  state  departments  to  find — 

nd  would  not  find  practically  available  for  use  when  they  have 
leached  these  sources. 

The  Institute  of  Government  is  working  with  officials  and  citizens 

nd  the  schools  to  achieve  the  foregoing  objectives  through  comparative 

tudies  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  cities, 
jounties,  and  State  of  North  Carolina,  by  staff  members  going  from  one 
fity  hall,  county  courthouse,  state  department,  and  federal  agency  to 

nother,  collecting,  comparing,  and  classifying  the  laws  and  practices 
in  books  and  in  action;  it  is  setting  forth  the  results  of  these  studies  in 

uidebooks,  demonstrating  them  in  laboratories,  teaching  them  in 
[  raining  schools,  keeping  them  up  to  date,  and  transmitting  them 
through   a   clearinghouse   of  governmental   information   for   officials, 

itizens,  and  teachers  of  civics  and  government  in  the  schools. 
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THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the  i 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Director 

Katharine  Jocher,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Director 

Harry  Bixler  Williams,  B.S.,  Acting  Chief,  Divisio?i  of  Research  In- 
terpretation 

John  Albert  Parker,  M.C.P.,  Chief,  Division  of  City  and  Regional 
Planning 

Board  of  Governors 

Frank  Porter  Graham  Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt 

Robert  Burton  House  Edward  G.  McGavran 

Albert  Coates  *Albert  Ray  Newsome 

Gertrude  Mary  Cox  Howard  Washington  Odum 

John  Frederick  Dashiell  William  Whatley  Pierson 

Lambert  Davis  *  Charles  Baskervill  Robson 

Margaret  Messenger  Edwards  Will  Carson  Ryan 

Samuel  Thomas  Emory  Robert  Hasley  Wettach 

Arthur  E.mil  Fink  *Louis  Round  Wilson 

Russell  Marvin  Grumman  Rex  Shelton  Winslow 

James  H.  Hilton  *Harry  deMerle  Wolf 

*  Harold  Hotelling  John  Brooks  Woosley 

Earl  Wynn 

Research  Staff 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
Nicholas  Jay  Demereth,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
James  William  Fesler,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
John  Philip  Gillin,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
Fletcher  Melvin  Green,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
Samuel  Huntington  Hobbs,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
Katharine  Jocher,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
Guy  Benton  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
Richard  Sherman   Lyman,   M.D.,   Consulting  Research  Professor  o) 
Psychiatry 


'Executive  Committee. 
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Howard  Washington  Odum,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  L.H.D.,  Kenan 

Research  Professor 
John  Albert  Parker,  M.C.P.,  Research  Professor 

Rupert  Bayless  Vance,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Kenan  Research  Professor 
vPaul  Woodford  Wager,  Ph.D.,  Research  Professor 
j  William  M.  Geer,  M.A.,  Research  Associate 

Harriet  Laura  Herring,  A.M.,  Research  Associate 

Daniel  O'Haver  Price,  A.M.,  Research  Associate 
iQecil  George  Sheps,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Research  Associate 

George  L.  Simpson,  A.M.,  Research  Associate 
[Tames  Murray  Webb,  M.C.P.,  Research  Associate 

Carolyn  Bolt,  Associate  in  Graphic  Arts 

►Iary  Swingle  Albert,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 

Cdmond  Eugene  Ayres,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 
I  Jeorge  Baker,  A.M.,  Research  Assistant 
;  Barbara  Chartier,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 
*  Gladys  David,  A.B.,  Research  Assista?it 
i  ohn  Folger,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 

Charles  M.  Grigg,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant 
:  .eo  Kuper,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Research  Assistant 

Iubert  Marshall,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 

onathan  Marshall,  B.A.,  Research  Assistant 

IIobert  S.  Miller,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 
jenneth  Morland,  B.S.,  B.D.,  Research  Assistant 
Valter  North,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 
ester  Pearl,  M.A.,  Research  Assistant 
■harles  Peavy,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant 
'avid  Pittman,  A.B.,  Research  Assistant 
dwin  H.  Rhyne,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant 
'arry  Bixler  Williams,  B.S.,  Research  Assistant 
laudine  G.  Wirths,  M.A.,  Research  Assistant 

The  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science  was  founded  in  1924 
y  Howard  W.  Odum,  who  served  as  Director  for  the  first  twenty  years, 
s  relation  to  the  central  administration  of  the  University  is  some- 
hat  analogous  to  that  of  the  schools  and  major  divisions  of  the  insti- 
ition.  Its  research  professors  and  research  associates  have  the  rank  of 
}:ofessors  and  associate  professors  in  the  University,  with  all  their 
"ivileges  and  obligations.  Approximately  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
eir  time  is  allocated  to  research  with  the  remainder  devoted  to 
aching  in  one  of  the  social  science  departments.   A  Board  of  Gover- 


(' 
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nors  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  University  administration, 
the  several  social  science  departments,  the  library,  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Raleigh,  and  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics at  the  Woman's  College  in  Greensboro.  This  body  determines 
basic  policies,  with  details  of  administration  delegated  to  the  Director 
and  staff.  An  Executive  Committee  of  five  members,  elected  from  the 
Board  of  Governors,  acts  for  the  Board  between  meetings  and  handles 
certain  financial  details  for  the  Board. 

With  the  first  financial  grant  from  the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  in  1924,  a  basic  policy  problem  was  faced.  This  was  whethei 
funds  should  be  distributed  widely  to  faculty  members  engaged  ir  i 
social  science  research  of  many  types,  or  whether  an  integral  Institute  I 
staff  should  be  developed  with  a  selected,  unifying  research  focus.  Th< 
latter  alternative  was  chosen.  Regionalism  and  the  achieving  of  ar 
understanding  of  the  State  and  the  South  became  the  dominant  them< 
in  the  research  which  followed. 

Major  functions  of  the  Institute  are:    (1)   to  encourage  and  stimuli 
late  research  in  the  social  sciences  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  I 
to  map  out  and  plan  for  a  research  program  through  which  facilitie  i; 
may  be  more  abundant  and  coordination  and  integration  more  articij 
ulate,  and  to  discover  and  develop  research  personnel;   (2)   to  serve  a  I 
a  training  center  for  research  and  planning  personnel  and  for  teacher?  I 
achieving  this  purpose  in  collaboration  with  the  several  social  scienc 
departments  of  the  Graduate  School;   (3)   to  use  a  regional  frameworl 
for  developing  methods  of  empirical  research  within  a   theoretica 
context;    (4)    to  serve  as  a  center  for  cooperation  with  other  agencie 
toward  the  development  and  testing  of  procedures  for  making  thi 
research  of  more  functional  value.  In  addition  to  focusing  upon  Nortl 
Carolina  and  the  South,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  a  subregioi 
composed  of  thirteen  counties  around  Chapel  Hill,  which  serves  as 
living  laboratory  for  social  research  and  planning. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Institute  has,  from  the  begir 
ning,  provided  for  a  Director,  an  Assistant  Director,  a  Central  Offic< 
and  research  professors  and  research  associates,  each  in  charge  of 
particular  field  of  research  in  which  he  is  a  specialist.  To  complemer 
this  regular  research  program,  a  Division  of  Regional  Planning  and 
Division  of  Research  Interpretation  have  been  added. 

The  Central  Office,  in  charge  of  the  Assistant  Director,  coordinatt 
secretarial  and  clerical  services,  personnel  policies,  fiscal  operation 
purchasing,  travel  arrangements,  and  editing  and  preparation  of  r< 
search  manuscripts  for  publication. 
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The  research  staff  of  the  Institute  is  composed  of  research  professors, 

•esearch  associates,  and  research  assistants  in  anthropology,  economics, 
political  science,  public  administration,  public  health,  regional  plan- 
ning, sociology,  and  statistics.  From  time  to  time  research  is  undertaken 
lIso  in  the  fields  of  education,  geography,  history  and  social  psychology. 
Graduate  research  assistants  serve  on  annual  appointment  and  gen- 
rally  carry  two-thirds  of  a  regular  graduate  study  program.  They  assist 
n  Institute  research  projects  or  serve  in  staff  capacities  under  super- 
ision,  thereby  securing  valuable  experience  and  training.  In  addition, 
•art-time  arrangements  are  made  with  other  individuals,  usually  on  the 
Jniversity  faculty,  in  accordance  with  the  research  programs  developed 
,rom  year  to  year. 

The  primary  focus  of  the   Institute   is   upon   empirical   research 

athin  a  theoretical  framework.    However,  in  order  better  to  further 
1 
:s  objectives,  the  two  divisions,  already  mentioned,  were  established 

1  the  Institute  in  1946.   The  Division  of  Regional  Planning  develops 

r;search  by  staff  members  and  graduate  students  in  the  planning  field. 

/his  Division  cooperates  writh  the  Graduate  School  in  a  curriculum 

:ading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Regional  Planning. 

The   Division  of  Research   Interpretation  develops  research   and 

emonstration  projects  by  staff  members  and  graduate   students   in 

lethods  and  media  for  making  research  more  functional  in  resource 

evelopment   within   community,   state,   and  regional   areas.    In   this 

mnection,  the  Division  cooperates  closely  with  the  University  Com- 

1  r..unication  Center.   The  Division  staff  cooperates  with  the  Committee 

Ei  Southern  Regional  Studies  and  Education  of  the  American  Council 

j  l  Education.    It  also  provides  executive  offices  and  services  for  the 

•  orth  Carolina  Resource-Use  Education  Commission.    Cooperation  is 

:;  ?so  afforded  to  the  several  social  science  departments  in  the  Graduate 

hool  in  connection  with  graduate  training  in  this  field. 

.    The  studies  and  materials  of  the  Institute  may  be  grouped  under 

e  general  categories  of  southern  regional  research  in  the  following 

:lds:  general  regional  culture  and  economy;  population;  local  gov- 

nment  and  administration;  historical  backgrounds;  communication 

edia;   social-industrial  relations;   crime  and  criminal  justice;   social 

ithropology;   social  institutions;   housing;   community  organization; 

iblic  welfare;  human  geography;  regional,  state,  and  local  planning; 

search  interpretation.    The  chronologically  arranged  lists  of  publi- 

tions  and  studies  presented  in  the  special  issue  of  Social  Forces  com- 

imorating  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  University   (March,  1945,  pp. 
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309-28) ,  together  with  a  supplementary  listing,  1944-1947,  show  a  tota 
of  111  books  and  monographs,  410  articles,  chapters  in  symposia,  pro 
ceedings,  etc.,  230  manuscripts,  by  a  total  of  266  authors.  These  author 
include  not  only  the  regular  Institute  stall  and  assistants  over  th 
twenty-three-year  period,  1924-1947,  but  also  those  authors  with  whon 
the  Institute  has  undertaken  cooperative  research. 

The  Institute  is  housed  in  the  third  and  fourth  floors  of  Alumn 
Building.  Facilities  for  staff  and  graduate  students  include,  in  additioi 
to  the  Central  Office  and  individual  offices,  a  statistical  laboratory,  ; 
drafting  room,  the  departmental  library  of  Sociology,  Anthropolog) 
and  Planning,  and  the  large  Laboratory- Workshop.  This  Laborator) 
Workshop  serves  students  and  others  as  an  exhibit  hall,  referenc 
room,  library,  and  general  workroom  in  southern  regional  devclor 
ment.  Wall  exhibits  depict  various  phases  of  world,  American,  an 
Southern  regions,  and  community  development.  Materials  are  avai 
able  for  study  and  research.  The  room  is  equipped  for  the  use  of  an 
experimentation  with  audio-visual  aids.  Classes,  workshops,  and  cor 
ference  groups  meet  in  the  Laboratory-Workshop. 

Additional  information  and  application  blanks  for  appointment  t 
research  assistantships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Directo 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science,  The  University  of  Nort 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

Sturgis  E.  Leavitt,  Director;  Kenan  Professor  of  Spanish 

Federico  G.  Gil,  Assistant  Director;  Assistant  Professor  of  Politia 

Science 
Harold  A.  Bierck,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  American  History 
Samuel  T.  Emory,  Professor  of  GeograpJty 
Clarence  Finlayson,  Visiting  Professor  of  Philosophy 
John  Philip  Gillin,  Professor  of  Anthropology  and  Research  Professt 

in  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science 
Loren  C.  MacKinney,  Professor  of  History 
William  Whatley  Pierson,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Scien 

and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Don  H.  Walther,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Advisory  Committee 

Dudley  deWitt  Carroll,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce 
William  Whatley  Pierson,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
William  S.  Wells,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
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The  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies,  made  possible  through 
.  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  brings  together  the  courses 
relating  to  Latin  America  offered  in  various  departments  of  the 
University.  It  offers  an  undergraduate  major,  which  is  in  effect  also  a 
major  in  one  of  the  recognized  departments.  Later,  the  Institute 
expects  to  offer  a  program  in  Latin  American  studies  for  the  Master's 
degree. 

The  program  of  courses  is  intended  to  provide  a  basis  for  graduate 
work  in  Spanish,  History,  or  Political  Science.   It  will  be  of  significant 
,  value  to  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  or  engage  in  Latin  American  trade. 

In  the  Latin  American  field  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
a  rich  collection  of  books  dealing  with  Latin  America,  many  of  which 
were  secured  through  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  This 
collection  is  now  being  expanded  through  the  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
,  Corporation.  With  this  grant  a  considerable  amount  of  recording 
,  equipment  has  been  secured  for  intensive  language  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  STATISTICS 

i Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
John   William   Harrelson,   M.E.,   LL.D.,    Chancellor  of   the  North 
Carolina  Slate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Gertrude  Mary  Cox,  M.S.,  Director 
William  Gemmel  Cochran,  M.A.,  Associate  Director 
Harold  Hotelling,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Director 
i 

Department  of  Mathematical  Statistics 

Chapel  Hill 

Harold  Hotelling,  Ph.D.  (Princeton) ,  Professor  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment 

*Edwin  James  George  Pitman,  M.A.   (Melbourne) ,  Visiting  Professor 
Raj  Chandra  Bose,  Ph.D.    (Calcutta) ,  Visiting  Associate  Professor 
("Pao  Lu  Hsu,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.   (London) ,  Associate  Professor 


*  Fall  and  winter  quarters,  1948-1949. 
t  Absent  on  leave,  1948-1949. 
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William  Gregory  Madow,  Ph.D.    (Columbia) ,  Associate  Professor 
Herbert  Ellis  Robbins,  Ph.D.    (Harvard) ,  Associate  Professor 
Wassily  Hoeffding,  Ph.D.   (Berlin) ,  Research  Associate  and  Lecturer 
George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Ph.D.    (North  Carolina) ,  Assistant 

Professor 
Isadore  Blumen,  M.A.    (North  Carolina) ,  Research  Associate 
Glenn  Lemuel  Burrows,  M.A.   (Michigan  State) ,  Research  Assistant 
Edney  Webb  Stacy,  A.B.   (North  Carolina) ,  Research  Assistant 
Max  Halperin,  M.S.   (Iowa) ,  Research  Assistant 
Robert  Flemming  Tate,  A.B.    (University  of  California,  Berkeley) , 

Research  Assistant 
James  Wilson  Walker,  A.B.   (North  Carolina) ,  Research  Assistant 
Ingram  Olkin,  B.S.   (City  College  of  New  York)  ;  Fellow 
Joan  Eliot  Raup,  B.A.  (Barnard  College) ,  Fellow 

Department  of  Experimental  Statistics 

Raleigh 

Gertrude  Mary  Cox,  M.S.    (Iowa  State) ,  Professor  of  Experimental 
Statistics  and  Head  of  Department;  Director,  Institute  of  Statistics 
William  Gemmell  Cochran,  M.A.  (Cambridge) ,  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Statistics  and  Director  of  Research 
Ralph  Ernest  Comstock,  Ph.D.   (Minnesota) ,  Professor 
Henry  Lawrence  Lucas,  Jr.,  Ph.D.   (Cornell) ,  Professor 
Jackson  Ashcraft  Rigney,  M.S.   (Iowa  State) ,  Professor 
*John  Wishart,  D.Sc.   (London) ,  Visiting  Professor 
Richard  Loree  Anderson,  Ph.D.    (Iowa  State) ,  Associate  Professor 
Paul  Peach,    (Columbia  University) ,  Associate  Professor 
Harold  Frank  Robinson,  Ph.D.    (University  of  Nebraska) ,  Associate 

Professor 
Francis  Edward  McVay,  Ph.D.  (University  of  North  Carolina) ,  Assist- 
ant Professor 
Sarah  Porter  Carroll,  M.S.   (N.  C.  State) ,  Research  Instructor 
Margaret  Fleming,  B.S.   (N.  C.  State) ,  Research  Instructor 
Robert  John  Hader,  B.S.   (Chicago) ,  Instructor 
Robert  James  Monroe,  B.S.   (Iowa  State) ,  Instructor 
Bernard  George  Greenberg,  B.S.   (City  College,  New  York) ,  Assistant 

Statistician 
Reuben  Martt  Harding,  A.B.   (Ohio  Wesleyan) ,  Assistant  Statistician 
John  Stuart  Hunter,  B.S.   (N.  C.  State) ,  Assistant  Statistician 


*  Spring  quarter,  1949. 
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Jay  Townsend  Wakeley,  M.S.   (N.  C.  State) ,  Assistant  Statistician 
Garrett  DeMots,  B.S.    (Western  Michigan) ,  Resident  Collaborator, 

Weather  Bureau 
Alva  L.  Finkner,  M.S.  (N.  C.  State) ,  Resident  Collaborator,  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics 
Emil  H.  Jebe,  M.S.    (Iowa  State) ,  Resident  Collaborator,  Bureau  of 

Agricultural  Economics 
Lillian  H.  Madow,  M.A.   (American  University) ,  Resident  Collabora- 
tor, Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Dwight  W.  Swanson,  M.S.  (Iowa  State),  Resident  Collaborator,  Weath- 
er Bureau 
Joe  Nelson  Boyd,  B.S.   (Texas  A.  8c  M.) ,  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
Irwin  J.  Bross,  M.S.   (N.  C.  State) ,  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
Lyle  David  Calvin,  B.A.   (N.  C.  State) ,  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
Phelps  P.  Crump,  B.S.   (Iowa  State) ,  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
Walter  Dean  Foster,  A.B.   (Grinnell) ,  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
Ellery  James  Koch,  B.S.   (Iowa  State) ,  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
Henry  Tucker,  M.S.  (Washington  State),  Research  Graduate  Assistant 
Francis  Joseph  Verlinden,  B.S.  (Catholic  University) ,  Research  Grad- 
uate Assistant 
Seoffrey  Stuart  Watson,  B.A.  (Melbourne) ,  Research  Graduate  As- 
sistant 

The  Institute  of  Statistics  began  with  the  establishment  in  1941  of 
he  Department  of  Experimental  Statistics  at  the  North  Carolina  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh.  From  the  beginning 
his  department  has  been  occupied  with  research  at  least  as  much  as 
vith  teaching.  It  has  collaborated  extensively  with  other  departments 
nd  with  Government  research  agencies  in  the  design  of  agricultural 
nd  other  experiments,  as  well  as  in  calculation  and  interpretation  of 
he  results.  This  activity  has  continued  on  an  enlarged  scale  and  has 
een  extended  to  a  greater  variety  of  problems  and  research  activities 
nvolving  applied  statistics.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  as  in  the  con- 
lantly  broadening  applications  of  statistical  methods  elsewhere,  many 
roblems  have  been  encountered  which  pertain  not  merely  to  the  par- 
xular  situations  which  gave  rise  to  them  but  to  a  diversity  of  fields. 
or  example,  the  combinatorial  mathematics  needed  for  the  design  of 
field  trial  for  efficient  discrimination  among  the  yields  of  several 
arieties  of  cotton  may  also  be  applied  in  medical  research  and  in  the 
impling  of  human  populations  to  obtain  information  needed  for 
roper  government  administration  more  quickly  and  cheaply  than  by 
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a  complete  enumeration.  The  same  statistical  formulae  have  been 
used  to  infer  pre-history  from  skull  measurements  and  to  distinguish 
between  plants  of  similar  species. 

These  are  problems  of  statistical  method.  They  are  parts  of  the 
general  theory  of  statistics,  which  has  in  recent  years  taken  on  a  co- 
herent unity  superseding  the  earlier  heterogeneous  ideas  and  formulae 
adapted  to  scattered  specific  needs.  The  theory  of  statistics,  as  now 
understood,  includes  not  merely  formulae  and  methods  for  combining 
observations  and  drawing  inferences  from  them,  but  also  the  design 
of  suitable  experiments  and  projects  for  collecting  data,  so  far  as  the 
same  considerations  apply  to  diverse  fields  of  application.  It  uses  a 
great  deal  of  higher  mathematics,  and  rests  essentially  on  the  theory 
of  probability.  It  also  has  relations  with  philosophy  through  the 
theory  of  inductive  inference. 

The  recognition  that  problems  of  general  statistical  theory  need 
the  attention  of  specialists  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematical  Statistics  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1946.  This  is  a  department 
of  the  Institute  of  Statistics,  which  was  at  the  same  time  established  as 
an  all-University  organization,  and  is  also  a  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity offering  instruction  primarily  to  graduate  students.  It  supplies 
basic  preparation  for  students  aiming  to  teach  statistics  or  to  become 
statisticians  on  high  levels.  The  training  of  such  students  includes 
work  in  both  departments  of  the  Institute  of  Statistics,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics,  and  in  other  University  departments.  Research 
in  the  theory  of  statistics  is  the  leading  concern  of  this  department. 

The  Institute  of  Statistics  aims  to  advance  the  theory  and  technique 
of  statistics,  not  only  through  the  research  of  its  members  and  academic 
courses  of  lectures,  seminars,  and  laboratory  work,  but  also  in  many 
other  ways.  Frequent  opportunities  arise  for  employment  of  advanced 
students  in  statistical  work,  under  the  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Institute,  on  cooperative  projects  for  agricultural  and 
other  research.  Public  lectures  by  distinguished  leaders  in  the  field 
are  held  from  time  to  time. 

Summer  sessions  are  held  in  certain  years,  with  prominent  leaders 
of  statistics  in  the  temporary  faculties.  Informal  conferences,  collab 
oration,  and  discussion  on  statistical  problems  are  encouraged  by 
definite  measures.  A  joint  colloquium  meets  sometimes  at  Raleigh  and 
sometimes  at  Chapel  Hill.  Members  of  the  Institute  of  Statistics  faculty 
participate  extensively  in  the  work  of  national  and  international 
statistical  organizations  and  related  scientific  societies  as  presidents. 
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r  vice-presidents,  council  and  committee  members,  editors  of  journals, 
cand  referees.   At  the  more  important  statistical  meetings  the  Institute 

of  Statistics  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  represented  by 
i  members  of  its  staff,  who  present  original  research  and  prepared  dis- 
,  cussion,  preside  over  sessions,  take  part  in  deliberations,  and  serve  as 
;  officers. 

,  Support  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  is  provided  partly  by  the 
:  University,  partly  by  the  sponsors  of  various  research  projects,  most  of 
L  which  are  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  partly  by  a  grant 
5  from  the  General  Education  Board. 

5  Courses  in  mathematical  statistics  are  listed  in  Part  IV  of  this 
'Catalogue.  A  separate  and  fuller  announcement  is  published  covering 
,:the  work  of  the  Institute  of  Statistics  both  at  Raleigh  and  at  Chapel 

Hill. 

*PERSON  HALL  ART  GALLERY 

John  Volney  Allcott,  Director 

Lynette  Warren,  Curator 

i 

]       Open  free  daily  with  a  program  of  exhibitions  and  gallery  talks. 
'Exhibitions,  September  1947-September  1948  were:  Rental  Collection 
of  Facsimile  Reproductions;  Houses,  U.  S.  A.,  1607-1946;  Etchings  by 
:Albrecht  Duerer;  Artists,  U.  N.  C;  Emerson's  New  England;  Modern 
1  Buildings  for  Schools  and  Colleges;  Jugtown  Pottery;  N.  C.  Architec- 
i  ture;  N.  C.  Artists;  Birds  by  Menaboni;  Chapel  Hill  Flower  Show; 
Contemporary  Artists;  U.  N.  C.  Twelfth  Annual  Students  Exhibition. 
Person  Hall  Art  Gallery  houses  the  Person  Hall  Art  Library  of 
books  and  other  reference  material  on  current  art  courses  and  exhibi- 
tions.   The  Library  also  contains  the  Weil  Collection  of  photographs 
of  Italian  Renaissance  art,  the  Jacocks  Collection  of  American  prints, 
color  reproductions  of  old  and  modern  masters,  and  the  Picture  Rental 
Collection  of  framed  color  reproductions. 

The  Friends  of  Person  Hall  is  a  public  organization  founded  in 
.  February,    1941,   to  help   in   the  development   of  the   arts   in   North 
I  Carolina  by  working  with  the  Department  of  Art.    Officers  1948-1949 
are: 


*Person  Hall  was  built  in  1795  as  the  University  chapel  and  finished  in  1797  by  gift  of 
General  Thomas  Person.  It  was  restored  in  1937  by  government  agencies  and  through  the  efforts 
and  gift  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Pendleton  Arrington. 
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Mrs.  Richard  Jente,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Westervelt, 
Chairman  Vice-Chairman 

Mrs.  John  W.  Fuller,  Mrs.  W.  Carson  Ryan, 
Secretary  Treasurer 

Executive  Board 

Mrs.  K.  P.  Arrington,  Mrs.  K.  H.  Fussler 

Honorary  Life  Member  Mr.  John  A.  Parker 

Mr.  George  Lurcy,  Dr.  G.  H.  Cutten 

Honorary  Life  Member  Mr.  Walter  S.  Spearman 

Mr.  John  Allcott,  ex  officio  Mrs.  Taul  White 

ESTABLISHED  LECTURES 

Gordon  Williams  Blackwell,  Chairman 

The  John  Calvin  McNair  Lectures 

This  lectureship  was  founded  through  a  bequest,  made  by  the  Rev. 
John  Calvin  McNair  of  the  class  of  1849,  which  became  available  to 
the  University  in  1906.  In  the  year  1908  the  series  of  lectures  was 
inaugurated  by  Francis  H.  Smith,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  The  plan  and  purpose  of  the  lectures  are  stated 
in  the  will,  which  reads:  "They  shall  employ  some  able  Scientific 
Gentleman  to  deliver  before  all  the  students  then  in  attendance  at 
said  University  a  course  of  Lectures  the  object  of  which  Lectures  shall 
be  to  show  the  mutual  bearing  of  Science  and  Theology  upon  each 
other  and  to  prove  the  existence  and  attributes,  as  far  as  may  be,  of 
God  from  Nature.  The  Lectures,  which  must  be  prepared  by  a  member 
of  some  one  of  the  Evangelic  denominations  of  Christians,  must  be 
published  within  twelve  months  after  delivery,  in  either  pamphlet  or 
book  form." 

The  Weil  Lectures 

During  the  year  1914-1915  an  unendowed  lectureship  on  American 
Citizenship  was  established  by  the  University.  The  first  incumbent 
was  ex-president  William  Howard  Taft,  who  lectured  on  "The  Presi- 
dency: Powers,  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Responsibilities."  Since  that 
time  this  foundation,  named  the  Weil  Lectures  on  American  Citizen- 
ship, has  been  permanently  established  through  the  generosity  of  the 
families  of  Mr.  Sol  Weil  and  Mr.  Henry  Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 

Charles  Everett  Rush,  Director 

The  Administrative  Board 

Jusan  Grey  Akers  Albert  Ray  Newsome 

jEorge  Raleigh  Coffman  William  Whatley  Pierson 

ohn  Nathaniel  Couch  Charles  E.  Rush,  Chairman 

Iturgis  Elleno  Leavitt  Berthold  Louis  Ullman 

Villiam  deBerniere  MacNider  Robert  Hasley  Wettach 

John  Brooks  Woosley 

Staff  Heads  of  Departments 

George  F.  Bentley,  Circulation  and  Reserve  Departments 
Dlan  Victor  Cook,  Assistant  Librarian 
'ames  Isaac  Copeland,  Documents  Department 
vIildred  Winsor  Davis,  Serials  Department 
Georgia  Hicks  Faison,  Reference  Department 
. Villiam  Porter  Kellam,  Assistant  Librarian 
,  ames  Welsh  Patton,  Southern  Historical  Collection 
j^ellie  Roberson,  Library  Extension  Department 
^Iary  Lindsay  Thornton,  North  Carolina  Collection 
I -en  a  Mae  Williams,  Order  Department 
['"rances  Lydia  Yocom,  Catalogue  Department 

f      The  University  Library  contains  more  than  525,000  volumes.  Most 

')f  its  holdings  are  housed  in  the  Main  Library  building,  which  should 

Provide  doubly  increased  facilities  when  the  proposed  enlargement  is 

'onstructed.    Approximately  25,000  titles  are  added  annually  by  pur- 

hase,  gift,  and  exchange.   General  reference  resources  are  strengthened 

>y  98,416  bound  priodicals,  4,312  current  serials,  and  exceptional  sets 

>f  federal  and  state  publications. 

Special  collections  of  importance  include:  The  Hanes  Foundation 
or  the  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Book;  the  Southern 
listorical  Collection  of  2,000,000  manuscripts;  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  of  100,000  items  relating  to  the  State;  together  with  unusual 
j  ollections  of  American  drama,  Spanish  drama,  Folklore,  Latin- Ameri- 
an  studies,  and  books  by  and  about  the  Negro.  The  Library  has 
xtensive  bibliographical  facilities,  including  several  depository  cata- 
Dgues  of  other  libraries.  Frequent  messenger  service  and  other  cooper- 
tive  relationships  with  the  libraries  of  Duke  University,  State  College, 
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and  Woman's  College  make  the  holdings  of  these  great  collections 
exceptionally  available,  and  active  microfilm  service  miraculously 
brings  all  other  libraries  near  at  hand. 

Other  facilities  for  graduate  study  and  research  include  seminar 
rooms  and  individual  carrels  located  in  the  bookstacks,  as  well  as  the 
special  collections  serviced  in  the  fifteen  departmental  libraries  assigned 
to  art;  botany;  chemistry;  commerce;  geology;  law;  library  science; 
mathematics  and  physics;  medicine  and  public  health;  music;  phar- 
macy; psychology;  sociology,  anthropology,  and  planning;  rural  soci- 
ology; and  zoology. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  NEWS  BUREAU 

Robert  Wilson  Madry,  A.B.,  B.Litt.,  Director 

Jake  Wade,  A.B.,  Associate  Director 

Elizabeth  Dixon  Napier,  B.S.,  Associate  Director 

The  University  News  Bureau  is  the  official  news  distributing  agency 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  town  and  campus  news  to  the 
several  press  associations,  to  the  newspapers  in  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  radio  stations. 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  News  Bureau  was  established  with  a  full- 
time  director  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  University.  Prior 
to  that,  news  stories  from  Chapel  Hill  were  sent  out  by  the  professor 
of  journalism  and  student  correspondents. 

Robert  W.  Madry  was  the  first  director  of  the  University  News 
Bureau  which,  when  established,  consisted  of  a  desk  and  typewriter  in 
Business  Manager  Charles  T.  Woollen's  office  in  the  Alumni  Building. 

Mr.  Madry  resigned  a  year  later  to  enter  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism.  After  doing  newspaper  work  in  Paris  and  New 
York,  following  graduation  from  Columbia,  he  returned  to  become 
director  of  the  News  Bureau  for  the  second  time  and  has  been  in  charge 
since  then.  Lenoir  Chambers,  now  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger  Dis- 
patch, was  director  of  the  News  Bureau  from  1919  to  1921,  and  Louis 
Graves,  now  editor  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly,  was  director  and  pro- 
fessor of  journalism  from  1921  to  1923. 

There  has  never  been  any  censorship  by  the  University  Administra- 
tion of  news  distributed  by  the  News  Bureau. 
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Lambert  Davis,  Director 
Porter  Cowles,  Assistant  Director 

Board  of  Governors 

Robert  Ha.sley  Wettach,  Chairman 

i  Robert  Burton  House  Corydon  Perry  Spruill,  Jr. 

Howard  Washington  Odum  Ralph  Walton  Bost 

George  Coffin  Taylor  Cordon  Williams  Blackwell 

!  Russell  Marvin  Grumman  John  Nathaniel  Couch 

Sturgis  Elleno  Leavitt  Milton  Sidney  Heath 

i  Louis  Round  Wilson  Hugh  Talmage  Lefler 

I  Rupert  B ayless  Vance  Harry  Kitsun  Russell 

Charles  Baskervill  Robson 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press  was  incorporated  on  June 
12,  1922.    The  objects  for  which  it  was  established  are   (1)    to  publish 

I  periodicals  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  produced  at 

1  the  University  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty;  (2)  to  publish 
catalogues,  bulletins,  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  University 
and  its  various  schools  and  departments;  and  (3)  to  promote  generally, 
by  publishing  deserving  works,  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

R  and  the  development  of  Literature. 

The  Press  was  established   under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  ol  the  University.    It  is  a  non-stock  corporation,  financed  in 

n  part  by  the  University,  and  its  policies  are  determined  by  a  Board  of 

n  Governors. 

The   Press  has  published   twenty-five  to  thirty  books  per  annum 

'  during  receni  years.  The  Press  also  publishes  the  following  periodicals: 
The  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society;  Studies  in  Phi- 
lology; The  fames  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science;  The 

■  High  School  Journal;  Social  Forces;  The  North  Carolina  Law  lieview; 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Bulletin;  The  Library 
Extension  Publication;  The  University  News  Letter;  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Record. 

The  Press  offices  are  located  in  Bynum  Hall.   The  following  agents 

'  represent  the  Press:  VV.  S.  Hall  and  Company,  Continental  Europe; 
Oxford  University  Press,  books  in  the  British  Isles,  India  and  Pakistan; 
Cambridge  University  Press,  periodicals  in  the  British  Isles;  Henry  M. 
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Snyder  and  Company,  world-wide  representative,  except  in  territories 
otherwise  served. 

A  complete  list  of  publications  issued  by  the  Press  will  be  supplied 
without  charge  to  any  address  on  request.  A  newly-published  de- 
scriptive catalogue  is  also  now  available  for  sale  in  paper  and  cloth- 
bound  editions. 
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Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Litt.,  President  of  the 

University  of  North  Carolina 
William  Donald  Carmichael,  Jr.,  S.B.Comm.,  Controller 
Robert  Burton  House,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Chapel  Hill  and  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Robert  Ervin  Coker,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee 
William  Andrew  Ellison,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Director 

Advisory  Council 


Dudley  Bagley 

Ralph  Walton  Bost 

Ora  Clare  Bradbury 

Robert  Ervin  Coker,  Chairman 

Donald  Paul  Costello 

John  Nathaniel  Couch 

Gertrude  Mary  Cox 

Carter  Dalton 

Robert  Bruce  Etheridge 

John  Philip  Gillin 

W.  Roy  Hampton 


J.  H.  Hilton 

Evelyn  Howell 

Harold  J.  Humm 

Gerald  Raleigh  MacCarthy 

John  Lindsay  Morehead 

William  Olin  Pucket 

Paul  Edmondson  Shearin 

Harden  Franklin  Taylor 

William  S.  Wells 

Rex  Shelton  Winslow 

Claude  Edward  Teague 


Executive  Committee 

Robert  Ervin  Coker,  Chairman  Harden  Franklin  Taylor 


Donald  Paul  Costello 
W.  Roy  Hampton- 


Rex  Shelton  Winslow 


Research  Staff 

Harden  Franklin  Taylor,  A.B.,  Sc.D.,  Research  Professor 
William  Andrew  Ellison,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Fisheries  Specialist  and  Asssociate 
Professor 
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Eugene  Woodrow  Roelofs,  Ph.D.,  Specialist  in  Hydrobiology  and  As- 
sociate Professor 

Alphonse  F.  Chestnut,  M.S.,  Specialist  in  Oyster  Culture  and  Assistant 
Professor 

Alfred  Carter  Broad,  A.B.,  Scientific  Assistant  and  Instructor 

James  Locke  Yount,  A.B.,  Temporary  Assistant,  1948 

The  Institute  of  Fisheries  Research  was  established  by  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  September  29,  1947.  It  is  operated  by  the  University 
(with  the  collaboration  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. The  function  of  the  Institute  is  to  make  practical  application  of 
biology  and  other  sciences,  including  economics  and  marketing,  to  the 
problems  of  the  fisheries  of  North  Carolina.  It  endeavors  through 
scientific  research  to  arrive  at  a  better  practical  understanding  of  the 
conditions  that  impede  development  of  the  State's  marine  fisheries  and 
of  the  principles  that  should  govern  the  application  of  measures  of 
conservation.  The  establishment  of  the  Institute  rests,  then,  on  the 
belief  that  not  only  those  engaged  in  fisheries  and  related  industries 
but  also  the  State  as  a  whole  could  profit  more  from  our  marine 
resources. 

It  is  believed  that  proper  rules  of  conservation  of  fisheries  resources 
are  not  best  arrived  at  by  mere  hit-or-miss  methods  or  by  the  sincerest 
effort  to  satisfy  now  one  and  now  another  group  having  special  interests 
and  necessarily  limited  knowledge.  There  is  needed,  as  seems  generally 
recognized,  more  basic  knowledge  concerning  our  resources.  Facts  are 
wanted,  rather  than  casual  theories,  as  to  what  actually  governs  the 
abundance  of  fishes  and  shellfishes,  which  show  continual  changes  with 
decrease  and  increase  of  numbers.  Understanding  is  wanted  concerning 
what  directs  the  movements  of  particular  groups  of  fishes,  so  that  de- 
sirable or  undesirable  kinds  are  here  or  there,  from  season  to  season 
and  from  year  to  year,  in  unpredictable  fashions.  This,  in  turn,  means 
that  more  should  be  known  about  the  underlying  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  conditions  and  their  changes,  reflected  in  fluctuations  of 
basic  food  supplies,  salinities,  temperatures,  currents,  stream  discharge, 
and  oceanic  circulation.  It  is  assumed  also  that  properly  conducted 
scientific  and  economic  studies  may  be  helpful  in  promoting  efficient 
and  more  profitable  practices  in  exploitation,  processing,  and  market- 
ing of  fishery  products. 

The  interest  of  the  University  and  the  State  in  applications  of 
marine  biology  and  in  fisheries  began  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
with  the  establishment  of  a  summer  laboratory  at  Beaufort  through 
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the  Department  of  Biology  and  active  cooperation  from  the  State 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey,  partial  predecessor  of  the  present 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  This  laboratory  de- 
veloped into  the  Fisheries  Biological  Laboratory  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Despite  its  services  and  potential  usefulness, 
experience  has  proven  that  this  laboratory  cannot  meet  the  full  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  State. 

More  recently,  the  University  has  again  interested  itself  in  the 
problems  of  fisheries  and,  with  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  and  its  Division  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  there  has  been  established  at  a  favorable  location 
near  Morehead  City  a  laboratory  for  fisheries  research.  Its  inauguration 
was  made  possible  by  a  four-year  grant  from  the  Knapp  Foundation, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  conditioned  on  matching  contributions  from  the 
State.  The  grant  from  the  Knapp  Foundation  is  "A  tribute  to  Joseph 
P.  Knapp's  lifelong  interest  in  the  betterment  of  mankind."  The  match- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  first  biennium  was  accomplished 
by  giving  the  Institute  direction  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1947  for  a  survey  of  off-shore  shrimping  grounds  and  a 
part  of  the  appropriation  from  the  same  Legislature  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  oyster  and  other  shellfish.  The  cooperation  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Survey  of  Shrimping  Grounds  and  of  those  concerned  with 
the  oyster  industry  has  made  this  possible. 

Meantime,  with  financial  aid  from  an  alumnus,  Mr.  George  Lurcy 
of  New  York,  matched  by  a  grant  from  the  General  Education  Board, 
there  had  been  undertaken  a  Survey  of  Marine  Fisheries  of  North 
Carolina,  which  is  still  in  process  but  is  now  nearing  completion. 

The  Institute  will  contribute  to  the  educational  program  of  the 
University  by  offering  practical  training  and  guidance  for  graduate 
students. 

Courses  in  hydrobiology  and  fishery  science  are  described  in  part 
IV  of  this  catalogue  under  Department  of  Zoology   (Page  337) . 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Stephen  Shepherd  Adams 
\rthur  Eugene  Aenchbacher 
William  Steve  Agapion 
►Villiam  Lee  Anderson,  Jr. 
iuy  Hudson  Andrews 
Samuel  J.  Arbes 
Vrthur  Aaron  Aronson,  Jr. 
Charles  Anthony  Baggott 
Newton  A.  Baker 
lal  Lackey  Ballew 
-larold  Henry  Beebe,  Jr. 
rrances  Elizabeth  Benton 
Norwood  Bruce  Boney,  Jr. 
oseph  Howard  Boone 
ohn  Byron  Bowman 
ames  Armistead  Boyd 
ohn  Sibley  Brand 
Chester  Hugh  Brandon 
ames  Burke  Brannock 
ulian  Stanley  Brock 
.awrence  Wingate  Brown 

reston  Reaves  Brown 
leredith  Showers  Buel 
oyce  Rogers  Cabe 

uzette  Galium 
\  lair  Wayne  Canterbury 
ane  Watkins  Carrington 
ranklin  John  Carusone 

eggy  Virginia  Cates 

osemary  Cleveland 

larry  Lee  Cohn 

uth  Lee  Collier 

icob  Ernest  Cooke 

dward  Coppala 

alvin  Bennett  Corey,  Jr. 

lizabeth  Terry  Couch 

ancy  Potts  Coward 

;illiam  Jesse  Crutchfield,  Jr. 

aul  Edward  Davidson,  Jr. 

ary  Elizabeth  Davis 

ouglas  Dillard 

snjamin  Francis  Dinkins 

>hn  Alston  Ellis,  Jr. 

'illiam  Allen  Erwin 

sse  Harper  Erwin  III 
illiam  McKee  Evans 

>seph  Daniel  Franks,  Jr. 
:    illiam  Louis  Gailmard 
ancis  Sidney  Gardner,  Jr. 
aley  Frank  Garrison,  Jr. 
Jth  Gee  Gay 
iwrence  Jules  Goldrich 


Herman  Grossman 

Robert  Jack  Gurney,  Jr. 

Rue  Wilson  Guthrie 

Augusta  Gardiner  Harper 

Stuart  Harris 

Arthur  Max  Harrison 

William  Suggs  Harvey 

James  Mcintosh  Hedrick,  Jr. 

Samuel  Hirsch 

George  Pickard  Hogan 

Marvin  Poidrous  Hogan 

Mattie  Lee  Holland 

Mary  Graham  Gwathmey  House 

William  Roy  Hudspeth,  Jr. 

Ralph  William  Hyde 

Robert  Ulrick  Johnsen 

Rivers  Dunn  Johnson,  Jr. 

Pauline  Jones 

Thomas  Clifford  Joyce 

Nelson  Byron  Jump 

Harold  Allen  Keen 

John  Thomas  Kerr  III 

William  Julian  Koch 

Thomas  Badger  Lathrop 

Hugh  Alfred  Lee 

LeRoy  Lewis  Little 

William  Orr  Livingstone,  Jr. 

Harold  William  Lloyd 

Erwin  Mack 

William  Ernest  Mackie 

Virginia  Mansfield 

Lilburne  McDade 

Arthur  Allen  McDonald,  Jr. 

Burruss  Boyd  McGuire,  Jr. 

Robert  Keeler  McLellan 

William  Aylette  McManus 

Marcia  McMillin 

Florence  Louise  Medd 

Joseph  Bernard  Mirsky 

Hight  C.  Moore 

James  Doster  Moos 

Kenneth  Benbow  Moser 

Leo  Vincent  Mullen,  Jr. 

Terry  Orban  Norris 

William  Stewart  Osborne 

Robert  Laine  Otte 

Guy  Owen,  Jr. 

John  Louis  Pecora 

Elizabeth  Huntington  Phillips 

Laura  McDowell  Powers 

Ellen  Bess  Price 

Laura  Eugenia  Quinn 
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Marguerite  Wilkes  Rankin  Richard  Hanawalt  Swigart 

William  Earl  Rasberry  James  Leroy  Tapley 

Lillian  Mae  Reeves  Aileen  Ailstock  Tavlor 

James  Grover  Regan,  Jr.  W'i  1  li am  Wayt  Thomas,  Jr. 

Charles  Leslie  Revelle,  Jr.  Samuel  Jesse  Underwood 

Donald  Carl  Robinson  Edward  Aclolph  Vause 

Frank  Mason  Ross  James  Clarence  Wallace 

Josef  E.  Ryberg,  Jr.  Richard  Elvin  Wardlow 

Basil  Lamar  Sherrill  Nancy  Morris  Waugh 

Wortham  Irwin  Smallwood,  Jr.  Seymour  Lewis  Wechsler 

Murtagh  Anihony  Spellman,  Jr.  James  David  White 

Curtis  Wayne  Spencer,  Jr.  Alfred  Williams  Til 

Sam  Kane  Stallard  Ann  McCrery  Williams 

Charles  Whitson  Stanford,  Jr.  Herndon  Fauntleroy  Williams 

James  William  Stanford  R.  C.  Williamson 

William  Reese  Starnes,  Jr.  Roland  Robert  Willman 

Joseph  Paid  Stefanik  Ann  Estes  Willingham 

Richard  Gustave  Stern  Thomas  Breckinridge  Woody 

(with  honors  in  English)  William  Edward  York 

Mary  Imogene  Stokes  George  William  Ziska,  Jr. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 
Manuel  Arnaiz,  Jr.  Eleanor  Israel  Ponder 

Lawrence  Withers  Clements,  Jr.  Carroll  Edward  Poplin 

Rudolph  Hilton  Davis  Claris  Ashley  Smith,  fr. 

Ernest  Richard  Harden  III  Charles  James  Stanbach 

William  Eccles  Huff  Francis  Albert  West 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BACTERIOLOGY 

Harry   Bates 

BACHELOR  OF     SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Mary  Llovd    Brown 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  GEOLOGY 
Maylon  Sumner  Baker,  Jr.  James  Chalmers  Grier,  Jr. 

Henry  Lee  Berryhill,  Jr.  John  Edward  Johnston 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MEDICINE 
Claude  Reuben  Joyner,  Jr. 

BACHELOR  OF    SCIENCE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

Geraldine  Forester  Hobbs 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS 
Samuel  Jarvis  Bame,  Jr.  Donald  Alfred  Gallant 

James  Oliver  Dyal,  Jr.  Thomas  Jenkins  Turner 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
Vivian  Irene  Branham 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   IN    PHARMACY 
Thomas  Reginald  Harris  Florence  Bonner  Hoffman 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

larence  S.  Albea.  Jr. 
[arold  Edward  Alexander 
Dsiah  William  Bailey,  Jr. 
harles  Edward  Barrier 
enneth  George  Beeston 
harles  Frank  Benbow,  Jr. 
obert  Emery  Bencini,  Jr. 
His  Berlin 

lerman  Davis  Bradley 
lmes  Truitt  Brittingham 
ufus  Tucker  Carr 
/illiam  Garfield  Carson 
homas  Francis  Cleary 
.'ilbur  Myron  Currie 
rthur  Winfield  Darnels,  Jr. 
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'alter  Kenneth  Ellis,  Jr. 
enry  Jerome  Fink 
imes  Transou  Flynt 
rthur  Herbert  Friedman 
erger  Gartner 
ml  Pate  Gordy 

illard  Philmore  Gray 
lingman  Frank  Grisette 
'arren  Joseph  Gustus 
anson  Cheney  Hall,  Jr. 
'illiam  Stephenson  Halsey,  Jr. 
eorge  William  Henderson,  Jr. 
riffin  Bryan  Holland 

anklin  Arlington  Holman 

rome  Bayer  Hurwitz 

bert  Jack  Jacobson 

bert  Parham  James 

larles  Walker  Jenkins 

x>rge  Earl  Jolley 

>pie  Phenoy  Knight 

illiam  Joseph  Lally,  Jr. 

jbert  Jefferson  Lilly 


IN  COMMERCE 
Leonard  Spears  Littlejohn 
Dudley  Hill  Martin 
Byron  Hannibal  Matthews 
Joseph  David  McAlister 
Eugene  Francis  McAllister 
William  Jefferson  McClure 
Robert  Wesley  McCorkle 
Robert  Johnstone  McLean 
Thomas  Hilliard  Miller 
Radford  Messick  Moore 
Ernest  E.  Parker,  Jr. 
Paul  Dean  Pendergraft 
Philip  Royal  Penland 
Joseph  Vincent  Quinn 
William  McKenzie  Ragland 
Thomas  Bryan  Sanders 
Bernard  Arthur  Sandick 
Ralph  Fedder  Sarlin 
Roscoe  Patrick  Simpson 
William  Lester  Smith 
Homer  Sparks 
Norman  Appleton  Staples 
Vincent  Evans  Strobel 
Thomas  Wilson  Thompson 
Lynn  Bradford  Tillery 
Melvin  Blalock  Tilson,  Jr. 
Charles  Veil 
Edwin  Kelly  Walker 
Carroll  Charles  Wall,  Jr. 
Henry  Frederick  Wall 
John  Powell  Wallace 
Benjamin  Warren  Ward 
Max  Gustave  Weber,  Jr. 
Richard  Kalish  Weisberg 
Dan  Scott  Williamson 
Cecil  McAteer  Wilson 
Ben  Witherington 
Donald  Ryder  Witter,  Jr. 
William  Walter  Woodruff,  Jr. 


Lindsay  Clement  Yancey 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 
Agnes  Bittle 


hn  Hilcry  Briggs,  Jr. 
nil  LaSane  Brit t 
alton  Peter  Burkhimer 
aham  Maxwell  Carlton 
lomas  Green  Dill 
nnett  Moore  Edwards 
uce  Alexander  Elmore 
ibert  Arthur  Farris 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 

Louis  Woodson  Gaylord,  Jr. 
Francis  James  Heazel,  Jr. 
Cyrus  Dunlap  Hogue,  Jr. 
Charles  Lewis  Martin,  Jr. 
Charles  Edwin  Mashburn 
Miles  Joseph  McCormick 
Thaddeus  Tuttle  Moser 
Walter  Hogue  Powell,  Jr. 
Noel  Robert  Seymour  W7oodhouse 
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John  Howard  Anderson 
Melvin  Eisner 


DOCTOR  OF  LAW 

Logan  Douglas  Howell 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Maurice  Alton  Hartman 
John  Webster  McGehee,  Jr. 


PROFESSIONAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES 


MASTER  OF 

Alton  Bernard  Blair 
John  Lansing  Cameron 
Clyde  Asbury  Canipe 
'Walter  Lee  Cottingham 
Owen  Angelo  Cruce 
Edward  Marvin  Dellinger 
Edward  Newton  Farnell 
Heman  Wilhoit  Fulkerson 
William  Thornwell  Gibson,  Jr. 
Samuel  Herndon  Helton 
June  Marion  Hicks 
Minnie  Edge  Hook 
Doris  Esther  Hutchinson 


ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

James  Archie  Johnson,  Jr. 
Robert  DeWitt  Knox 
Martha  Louise  Langston 
Ernest  Russell  McConnell 
William  Buie  Mclver 
Cle  Otha  McLamb 
Boyd  Wayne  Robinson 
Julian  Lloyd  Smith 
Raymond  Gray  Thomas 
Donald  Charles  Thompson 
Willie  Ellen  Trexler 
Adele  Celeste  Ulrich 
Julia  Eleanor  Wylie 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Rosa  Maria  Aguilo  Hernandez  Leila  Morgan 

Maisie  Leta  Bookhardt  Margaret  Irene  Newell 

Willie  Gordon  Bunch  Alta  May  Power 

Lulu  Belle  Highsmith  Rosario  Morales  Valles 

Maria  Dolores  Yarela 


MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Everett  Taylor  Aultman 
Ralph  Henrv  Boatman,  Jr. 
Ada  Anna  Boyd 
Mildred  Morgan  Boyd 
Alan  Hilliard  Cameron 
Ana  Luisa  Correa 
Fred  D.  deArmond 
Benjamin  Michael  Drake 


Sarah  Parsons  Gray 
Louise  Marie  Herbolsheimer 
Marcia  Lane 
Annie  Ray  Moore 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Moore 
Haydee  Lucia  Olabarrieta 
Vernon  Henry  Olsen 
Vaughn  Smith 
Hiawatha  Brown  Walker 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 
John  Raymond  Gove 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Marjorie  Bates  Monroe 


Robert  Cletus  Anderson 
George  W.  Baker 
Rebecca  Joan  Beckham 
William  Francis  Belcher,  Jr. 
Crayton  Robert  Benson,  Jr. 
Louis  Leon  Bernard 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Leonnard  Harold  Bernstein 
Olin  Henry  Borum 
Ernest  Allan  Brown 
Olena  S.  Bunn 
Warren  MacCurdy  Burnet 
Millard  P.  Burt 
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Alice  Constantine 
Frances  Austine  Cuthbertson 
Carolyn  Andrews  Daniel 
John  V.  Elmendorf 
George  Anderson  Foote 
Charles  Henderson,  Jr. 
Paul  Kingsbury  Jones 
Donald  Rodney  Justice 
Norbert  Lawrence  Kelly,  Jr. 
Mary  Jean  Lee 
Ralph  Henry  Lyerly 
Samuel  Badger  Lyerly 
John  Blount  MacLeod 
Grace  Elizabeth  McConnell 
Robert  Haywood  Morrison 
Joseph  Richard  Nickson 
Lillian  Louise  Parks 
James  Singleton  Patty 


Roy  Davis  Phillips 
Elizabeth  Rutledge  Pinckney 
Mary  Brooks  Popkins 
William  Stevens  Powell 
Phyllis  Rosner 
Joseph  Samuel  Rowland,  Jr. 
Frank  Winkler  Ryan,  Jr. 
Alice  Garnett  Ryland 
Charles  Victor  Sigmon 
Arthur  Lewis  Solomon 
Joseph  Flake  Steelman 
Wiliam  Owen  Sheppard 

Sutherland,  Jr. 
Carrie  McLean  Taylor 
Edward  Lindell  Teagne,  Jr. 
Carlson  Raine  Thomas 
Hugh  Milton  Tomberlin 
Paul  Browning  Walter 
Virginia  Millie  Wood 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Calvin  Andre  Claudel,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:    A  Study  of  Louisiana  French  Folktales  in  Avoyelles  Parish. 

Edna  Catherine  Cooper,  Sociology 
Thesis:   Southern-Born  Leaders  Outside  the  Southeast:    Regional  Differentials  and 
Motivation  in  Internal  Migration. 

Hiden  Toy  Cox,  Botany 
Thesis:    The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Ericaceae. 

Ernest  Edwin  Ellert,  Germanic  Languages 
Thesis:   The  Etymology  and  Semantic  Development  of  Words  of  Family  Relation- 
ship in  the  Germanic  Languages. 

Allen  Johnston  Going,  History 
Thesis:    Bourbon  Democracy  in  Alabama,   1874-1890. 

Corinne  Washington  Green,  Classics 
Thesis:   Word  Studies   in   the   Consolatio  Attributed   to   Cicero   Together  with   an 
Index   Verborum. 

Winifred  Lawrence  Lipscomb,  Sociology 
Thesis:    Status  and  Structure  of  the  Family  in  Idealistic  Communities:    A  Study  of 
Selected  Utopias,  Literary,  Religious,  and  Secular. 

John  Ozment  Reynolds,  Mathematics 
Thesis:    On  the  Irreducibility  of  Certain  Polynomials. 

Donald  Dirk  Ritchie,  Botany 
Thesis:   The  Cytology  of  the  Formation  and  Structure  of  Zoospores  in  Allomyces. 

Elizabeth  Head  Vaughan,  Sociology 
Thesis:   A   Japanese   Internment   Camp:    A   Sociological   Study   of   Bacolod    Camp, 
Negros  Island,  Philippines. 
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Bennett   Harrison  Wall,  History 
Thesis:    Ebenezer  Pettigrew,  an  Economic  Study  of  an  Ante-Bellum  Planter. 

Judson  Clements  Ward,  Jr.,  History 
Thesis:    Georgia  under  the  Bourbon  Democrats,  1872-1890. 

Hilda  Jane  Zimmerman,  History 
Thesis:    Penal  Systems  and  Penal  Reforms  in  the  South  Since  the  Civil  War. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  JUNE  7,  1948 


James  Wesley  Abney,  Jr. 
Charles  Patrick  Adams 
Jeannette  Chichester  Adams 
Henry  Leigh  Adkins 
Lover  Zahner  Ager 
Anne  Blair  Alderson 
Harold  Carl  Alderson 
Stanley  Nance  Allan 
Dudley  Alleman,  Jr. 
Harold  Kent  Allen,  Jr. 
Dudley  Moore  Amoss 
Gerald  Aldee  Amundson 
Patricia  Anderson 
Ira  Paul  Antin 
Maurice  Cavileer  Ashley,  Jr. 
William  Rufus  Avers 
Lucy  Kceter  Baggett 
Betsy  Anne  Barbee 
Herman  Sutton  Barbrey,  Jr. 
Helen  Augusta  Barnes 
William  Herbert  Barnett 
Jeanne  Olivia  Basnight 
Lucie  Hill  Baxter 
Robert  Emmett  Baxter 
Annie  Ben  Beale 
Stewart  Lister  Beilly 
Bill  Everett  Bell 
Deane  Flanner  Bell 
Alan  Bergman 
John  Berry 

Mary  Elizabeth  Bivens 
Kenneth  Black,  Jr. 
William  Benjamin  Blades  III 
Eileen  Joyce  Blumenthal 
Joseph  Lee  Blythe,  Jr. 
William  Brevard  Blythe 
David  Gordon  Boak 
Adville  Barnes  Bovle,  Jr. 
Dallas  DeVon  Branch 
Wayne  Roberta  Brandon 
Richard  Russell  Brandt 
Hiram  Eugene  Braswell,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

John  Worrall  Bristow 
Donald  Ray  Broad 
John  Tabor  Brock 
Robert  Bain  Broughton 
Herman  Cubbage  Brown 
Jean  Davis  Brown 
Virginia  Anne  Brown 
Shafter  Watson  Buchanan,  Jr. 
Carl  Gordon  Bulloch,  Jr. 
Robert  Lee  Burgess 
James  Horace  Burwell 
Wesley  Grimes  Byerly,  Jr. 
Martha  Catherine  Byrnes 
Ruth  Felton  Byrum 
John  Philip  Call 
Harry  Dominic  Carrubba 
Carolyn  Young  Carter 
Gilbert  Earl  Carter 
Milton  Blair  Cash,  Jr. 
Harry  Gardner  Charles,  Jr. 
Harold  Rich  Cheek 
Marvin  Emmett  Cheek 
Martha  Capps  Chubb 
Faye  Clements  Clay 
Elizabeth  Ann  Clinard 
Kate  Lee  Coburn 
Grady  Hoke  Cockerham,  Jr. 
Max  Oliver  Cogburn 
Hyman  K.  Cohen 
Melville  Stanley  Cohen 
Robert  Rives  Collins 
Helen  Trexler  Compton 
Patricia  Elmore  Connelly 
William  Leon  Cooke 
Norman  Aurelian  Cooledge 
Frank  Benton  Cooper 
Lee  Biggerstaff  Copple 
Delphia  Joyce  Corbett 
Joseph  Durham  Corpening 
Judith  Connelly  Coslett 
William  Robert  Coulter 
Elizabeth  Tavlor  Cox 
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fames  Henry  Craft,  Jr. 
Robert  Pinckney  Crawley 
William  Ayden  Creech 
Adam  Shirley  Cretini 
Janet  Stewart  Crinkley 
Leonora  McLean  Currie 
Jean  Sherrod  Darrow 
John  Edwin  Davenport 
Daniel  Hines  Davis 
George  Washington  Davis 
John  William  Davis,  Jr. 
Suzanne  Marden  Davis 
Dorothy  Mocile  Day 
Frieda  Elizabeth  Deans 
Meade  Faver  Degges 
Anne  Scott  Dellinger 
Malcolm  Stuart  Demurjian 
Judson  Ross  Dicks 
John  Joseph  Dillon 
Charles  Senn  Doster,  Jr. 
Hilda  Carolyn  Driver 
Howard  Yates  Dunaway,  Jr. 
Theodore  Robert  Dungey 
Edith  Catherine  Dunn 
Katherine  Shipman  Durham 
Charlotte  Ann  Dutrow 
Edwin  Harold  Easter 
Robert  Hoyle  Elliott 
Robert  William  Elwell 
Robert  Louis  Emanuel 
Robert  Harlan  Epstein 
Sidney  Charles  Epstein 
Ruth  Bannister  Evans 
Haywood  Alexander  Faircloth 
Julian  Walker  Farrar 
William  Martin  Finch,  Jr. 
Josephine  Nicholson  Fishel 
William  Edward  Fitzgerald 
Thomas  Lewellyn  Folger 
Roy  Elton  Forehand,  Jr. 
John  Murray  Fouts 
Willis  Happer  Fowle  III 
Thalia  Athas  Francis 
Walter  Irving  Francis 
Franklin  Betts  Frazer 
Cyrus  Clifford  Frazier,  Jr. 
Murray  Nurock  Friedlander 
Robert  Joel  Friedlander 
James  Powell  Frink 
Arthur  Garrick  Fullerton 

(with  highest  honors  in  political 
science) 
Carolyn  Hayes  Gaither 
Lois  Jean  Gardner 
Anne  Martin  Garrett 


Malcolm  Geddis 
John  Lewis  Gignilliat 
Charles  Franklin  Gilliam 
Leonard  S.  Gilliam,  Jr. 
Douglas  Murray  Glasspool 
Ruth  Lucille  Golding 
Margaret  Hopkins  Goodman 
Mary  Evans  Goodwin 
Irvin  Howard  Gordon 
Paul  Jules  Gordon 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Graham 
Audrey  Vivien  Green 
Esly  Ophas  Greene 
James  Eugene  Grimes 
Frank  Farrier  Grosclose,  Jr. 
Bertram  Howard  Grossman 
Emma  Katie  Guion 
Mildred  Harrell  Gulley 
Gloria  Day  Gunn 
Harriet  Gwendolyn  Gurley 
Robebrt  Clarke  Gutknecht 
Charles  Everett  Haigler 
Burwell  Freeman  Hall 
Lela  Moore  Hall 
Frederick  Cooper  Hamilton 
Jim  Tudder  Hamilton 
Shirley  Philbeck  Hamrick 
Paul  Creelman  Harman 
Matt  Cleveland  Flarper,  Jr. 
Gustave  Adolphus  Harrer 
Marcella  Caroline  Harrer 
Lois  Thelma  Harris 
William  Benjamin  Harris 
William  Shakespeare  Harris,  Jr. 
Lawrence  Justice  Hartley 
Richard  Davis  Hartley 
Judson  Louis  Hawk,  Jr. 
James  Madison  Hayworth 
Worth  McLendel  Helms 
Donald  Graham  Henderson 

(with  highest  honors  in  history) 
Dorothy  Nell  Henderson 
William  Ware  Henderson,  Jr. 
Newton  Hardy  Henry 
Elizabeth  Anne  Henshaw 
Walter  Jackson  Hester 
Lester  Norris  Hill 
Louis  Edward  Hodges,  Jr. 
Charles  Bernard  Hodson 
Jeremy  Hodson 
William  Stephany  Hoffman 

(with  honors  in  history) 
Thettis  Elizabeth  Hoffner 
Charles  Albert  Holder 
Ernestine  Gladney  Holder 
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Richard  Allen  Hollander 
Catherine  Lea  Holt 
Linn  Hoover,  Jr. 
Nathan  Horowitz 
Leland  Clifford  Horton 
Carlotta  Mary  Houck 
William  Gordon  Howard 
Roger  Sheppard  Howell,  Jr. 
Jack  Thompson  Hoyle 
Samuel  Grady  Hubbard,  Jr. 
Clare  Hudson 
Charles  Bobo  Hughston 
Emily  Hawkins  Humphrey 
Joel  Broadus  Huneycutt 
Jackson  Bryan  Hunt 
William  Robert  Hupman 
Bruce  Ring  Hutchinson 
William  Jabine  II 
George  Hanlin  Jackman 
Fred  Felix  Arnold  Jacobson 
Charles  Groce  James 
Morris  Nathan  Jenkins 
Mary  Bright  Jernigan 
Clifton  Herman  Johnson 
Edgar  Waldo  Johnson 
Edward  Barclay  Johnson 
James  Henry  Johnson 
Russell  Hagood  Johnson,  Jr. 
Anne  Crabill  Jones 
Benjamin  Franklin  Jones,  Jr. 
Eula  Joyce  Jones 
John  Jones 
Robert  Eugene  Jones 

(with  honors  in  political  science) 
Theron  Paul  Jones 
Leila  Josephs 
Arneta  Breedlove  Joyner 
Jack  Hale  Kestner 
Judson  Eugene  Kinberg 
Seymour  Joseph  Klein 
Mildred  Augusta  Koon 
Maurice  John  Koury 
Charles  Franklin  Lambeth 
Patricia  Anne  Lane 
William  Anderson  Lane 

(With  highest  honors  in  English) 
John  Joseph  Lawler 
Henry  Lawrence 
Hilda  Frances  Lawrence 
Frances  McCorkle  Leazer 
Permillas  Arten  Lee,  Jr. 
Sara  Eliza  Lee 

Laurence  Brickenstein  Leinbach 
Melville  Tybar  Letaw 
Frances  Anne  Lewis 


Martha  Evelyn  Linney 
Sarah  Dabney  Little 
William  Graham  Q.  Lloyd 
Peter  Lowry  Long 
Stuart  Butler  Lucas 
Isaac  Hayden  Lutterloh,  Jr. 
William  Rippy  Lynch 
Muir  Paschall  Lyon 
Donleen  Carol  MacDonald 
Josephine  Biglow  MacMillan 
Marianne  Bernhard  Manasse 
Stanley  Walter  Marczyk 
Margaret  McRae  Marley 
Sara  Savage  Marsh 
Margaret  Newman  Martin 
■William  Royall  Martin,  Jr. 
Oscar  McDowell  Marvin,  Jr. 
Miriam  Ann  Massey 
John  Lytle  McBride,  Jr. 
John  Lewis  McCain 
Helen  Katherine  McCann 
Barbara  Brand  McCaskill 
William  Charles  McClammy 
William  Benson  McCutcheon,  Jr. 
Thomas  McDade 
Matilda  Steinmetz  McDonald 
John  K.  Boardman  McDowell 
Cicero  Daniel  Mclntyre 
Thomas  John  McKim  III 
Donald  Lee  McKinney 
Randall  Alexander  McLeod 
John  Marshall  McMurran 
Margaret  Olivia  McNeill 
Joanne  McNutt 
John  Archibald  McPhaul 
Margaret  Manly  McWilliaras 
Henry  Hardinge  Menzies,  Jr. 
Lelia  Alberta  Mercer 
William  Cassie  Mercer,  Jr. 
Frank  Tryon  Meriwether 
Jacksie  Jane  Middleton 
Kitty  Alice  Miller 
Bruce  Milton  Minnix,  Jr. 
Ronald  Earl  Mintz 
Glenn  Duntlin  Moak 
Sarah  Charlotte  Montague 
Mary  Corbett  Moore 
Ruth  Norment  Moore 
Paul  Sidney  Moorhead 
Margaret  Pou  Moran 
Frances  Marie  Morgan 
Harold  Alexander  Morris 
Beverly  Sanders  Morrison 
Samuel  Howard  Morrow 
Stuart  Campbell  Morton 
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(with  honors  in  English) 
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ames  Franklin  Peacock 
lonald  Lee  Peck 
fargaret  Ray  Peirce 
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William  Regelson 
James  Parrott  Register 
George  Needham  Reynolds 
Elise  Rhyne 
Robert  Calvin  Rice 
Charles  Francis  Riddle 
William  Willis  Ritter,  Jr. 
Steve  Walter  Roberson 
George  Russell  Roberts 
William  Joseph  Robertson 
Mildred  Elizabeth  Robinson 
Stanley  Leigh  Rodenbough  III 
Jacqueline  Rogers 
Jane  Haywood  Rogers 
Sara  Elizabeth  Rogers 
Paul  Walter  Rohrer 
Julia  Frances  Ross 
Kenneth  Sprague  Rothwell 
John  Benjamin  Rouzie,  Jr. 
John  William  Russell 
John  Lawrence  Rutledge 
John  Keating  Sands 
Carmen  Shields  Satterfield 
Henry  Faxon  Saunders 
Richard  Chase  Savage 
Vera  Lacob  Scales 
Joan  Schlosburg 
Morton  Philip  Seif 
William  Alfred  Sessions 
Arthur  Frank  Settlemyer,  Jr. 
Walter  Austin  Sharafanowich 
Jim  Quinn  Shelton 
Thomas  Connally  Shelton 
Arthur  Golden  Sherman 
Harry  George  Shipman 
Jay  Allen  Siegel 
Joe  Fred  Sills 
Rosa  Gray  Simpson 
Eleanor  Dalton  Singletary 
Elizabeth  Davies  Eyre  Sisson 
Hassell  Brantley  Sledd 
Mary  Willis  Sledge 
Claiborne  Thwedtt  Smith,  Jr. 
Irvine  Noble  Smith 
James  Edgar  Smith 
John  Francis  Smith 
Mary  Emlen  Smith 
Robert  Carroll  Smith 
Stephen  Blunt  Smith 
Israel  Salem  Solomon 
Norman  Edwin  Sommers 
George  W.  Sparger 
Ralph  Vincent  Spracklin 
Robert  Hall  Starnes 
Edgebert  Berry  Stevenson 
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Daniel  Bruce  Stiegman 
Harold  Van  Aken  Stirling,  Jr. 
Lubie  Moseley  Stocks 
Virginia  Jean  Stoutenburg 
Thomas  Peirson  Stratford 
Raymond  Eugene  Strong 
Kirby  Sullivan 
Lois  Ludmilla  Sunstrom 
Mary  Arnall  Swann 
John  Hargreaves  Tandy 
James  Mahan  Tanner 
Margaret  Jean  Taylor 
Marjorie  Ruth  Taylor 
William  Raymond  Taylor,  Jr. 
Franklin  Legrand  Teague 
Doris  Dickson  Thomas 
Elizabeth  Taylor  Thomas 
Nina  Meriwether  Thomas 
Adam  Tredwell  Thorp,  Jr. 
Bonnie  Richardson  Thrash 
Bettie  Anna  Tillitt 
Mildred  Tilson 
Evelyn  Rebecca  Tindel 
Edda-May  Trostler 
James  Elton  Tucker 
Nancy  Burwell  Tucker 
Jean  Fullerton  Umstead 
Lulu  Hall  Vance 
Porter  Wisner  VanZandt,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Belle  Vashaw 
Helen  Vivien  Vaughan 
Charles  Robertson  Vernon 
John  Council  Vick 
Emily  Amelia  Von  Borries 
Carrie  Maie  Wade 

BACHELOR 

William  Harcourt  Adams 
John  James  Anderson,  Jr. 
Glenna  McCormick  Ange 
William  Harris  Armstrong 
Jean  Carter  Baskerville 
Joe  Exum  Brown 
Mark  Burnham 
Clay  English  Casey 
John  Morrison  Clampitt 
Max  Erwin  Clark 
Albert  Baxter  Coleman 
Charles  Hugh  Craven 
Charles  Gordon  Crawley 
Martin  Luther  Crotts 
Mae  Belle  Enman 
Lois  Miriam  Evans 
Robert  Phillip  Friedman 
David  Allen  Garrison 


Nancy  Naomi  Walker 
Lucy  Caroline  Warren 
John  Lord  Watters 
Robert  Andrew  Weant 
Lawrence  Odell  Weaver 
Elmer  Jesse  Weems 
Mary  Ellen  Wellons 
James  Franklin  West,  Jr. 
Susan  Duncan  Westall 
Myrtle  Ruth  Westbrook 
Martha  Rutherford  Whitaker 
Christine  Lamson  White 
Jayne  Dickinson  White 
Hart  Waller  Whittemore 
Cleo  Duke  Wilder,  Jr. 
John  Ross  Wilkinson,  Jr. 
Irene  Campbell  Williams 
Moke  Wayne  Williams,  Jr. 
Ida  Geraldine  Williamson 
Henry  Kendall  Willis 
Hadley  McDee  Wilson 
Hugh  Heathly  Wilson 
Barden  Winstead 
Frances  Griffin  Wise 
George  Thomas  Wolff 
Mary  Wolfowitz 
Basil  Alexander  Wood,  Jr. 
Oscar  B.  Wood,  Jr. 
Rachel  Virginia  Woodley 
Katharine  Bowers  Woodman 
William  Ronald  Workman 
Carl  Person  Worley,  Jr. 
John  Early  Young 
John  Miles  Zucker 

OF  ARTS  IN  JOURNALISM 
Roland  Giduz 
Robert  Albert  Goldwater 
William  Ayers  Hackney 
Zeslie  Bryan  Haislip 
William  Milton  Hales 
William  Blannie  Hight,  Jr. 
Carl  Britt  Holbrook 
Nancy  Carolyn  Horner 
Norma  Luelle  Hotard 
Raymond  Browning  Ingram 
Charlotte  Margaret  Johnston 
Evan  Hardy  Lacy,  Jr. 
William  Pierce  Lamkin 
James  Gray  Lamm 
Edwin  Monroe  Long,  Jr. 
Donald  Francis  MacDonald 
Margaret  Carolyn  McDaniel 
Gilbert  Arthur  McLeod 
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Morton  Dorr  Schaap 
Joyce  Blanche  Scott 
D.  Coline  Smith 
Dorothy  Dashiell  Smith 
Leighton  Ray  Stallings 
Clarke  Jackson  Stallworth,  Jr. 
Raney  Baynes  Stanford 
Samuel  Askew  Summerlin 
Robert  Bevier  Temple 
Wayne  Edward  Thompson 
Merwin  Spenser  Van  Hecke 
Albert  Nelson  Warner 
George  Travers  Webb,  Jr. 
David  Jordan  Which  ard 
Thomas  Grey  Wicker 
Marvin  Pickard  Wilson,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Madaleine  Locke  Choplin 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BACTERIOLOGY 

Ernest  Theodore  Creighton,  Jr. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  CHEMISTRY 


Lalph  Martin  Armstrong,  Jr. 

Varren  E.  Baecht 
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Harley  Young  Jennings,  Jr. 

Mary  Ash  by  Kellam 

Arnold  Darrell  Miles 

Branson  William  Mills,  Jr. 

Carolyn  Faives  Neel 

James  Solomon  Phelps,  Jr. 

Robert  Bernard  Seligman 

Beverly  West  Taylor 

Leander  Shelton  VanLandingham 

Kurt  Leo  Weill 

William  Everett  Yates 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  GEOLOGY 
dward  Clark  Berry  Gerald  Meyer 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHYSICS 


William  Breneman  Good 
John  Ernest  Gregory,  Jr. 
John  Couch  Haltiwanger 
Raymond  Wallace  Harwell 
Charles  Samuel  Heinmiller 
Jack  Leon  Melchor 
George  Albert  Roesel 


George  Stephens  Scholl 
Williard  Mangus  Sessler 
Faison  Thomson  Sessoms 
Chester  Lional  Smith 
David  Marvin  Turner,  Jr. 
Robert  Louis  Varwig 
Anatole  Boris  Volkov 
Herschel  Thomas  Ward,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 


Edith  Gaynor  Alston 
Lois  Folger  Brown 
Lucille  Elizabeth  Chase 
Lucy  Ellen  Denny 
Margaret  Claire  Evans 
Mabel  Dorothy  Hall 
Clyde  Melisse  Hogsed 


Dorothy  Wood  Lunsford 
Mary  Joy  Lyon 
Sarah  Agusta  Malpas 
Edna  Louavis  Nelson 
Fannie  Wright  Sell 
June  Decker  Watson 
Dorothy  Caroline  Wells 
Helen  Rose  Young 


CERTIFICATE 


Robert  Ray  Aycock 
Julius  Jackson  Barefoot 
Verna  Young  Barefoot 
Elmer  Earle  Batts 
Merlynn  Eugen  Borgstedt 
Marvin  Arthur  Bowers,  Jr. 
Henry  Thomas  Broadstreet,  Jr. 
William  Seton  Cheek 
Fred  Wilson  Ellis 
James  Ardric  Ewart 
Marion  White  Fisher 
John  Alexander  Fleming 
James  Hen  ey  Galloway,  Jr. 
Tyndall  Peacock  Harris 
Edwin  Peelle  Hiatt 
Joyce  Irene  Hinson 
Thomas  Frederick  Hudgins,  Jr. 
Louis  Todd  Kermon 
Frank  Gustav  Kuehn 
Henry  Joseph  Liverman 

CERTIFICATE  IN 

Edna  Louise  Black 
Martha  Weaver  Broadaway 
Dorothy  Carpenter 
Louise  Jarrell  Carter 
Esta  Louise  Crawford 
Sumaia  Salime  Curi 
Christine  Anderson  Dickens 
Mary  Lee  Donoho 
Ruby  Lee  Gibson 
Luda  Joyce  Heafner 

Katheri 


IN  MEDICINE 

John  Elliott  Lyday 
Robert  Edgar  Mabe 
Julius  Alexander  Mackie 
Andrew  Adgar  Manning,  Jr. 
Eugene  Vincent  Maynard 
William  Fennell  McNeely 
Robert  Wells  Neilson,  Jr. 
William  Charles  Nungesset 
William  Ernest  Powell,  Jr. 
Richard  Eugene  Rankin 
Shirley  Louise  Rivers 
Abram  Hewitt  Rose,  Jr. 
Charles  Lawrence  Saunders,  Jr. 
Earle  Frederick  Spaugh 
Bate  Carpenter  Toms,  Jr. 
Emily  Tufts 

Thomas  English  Walker 
James  Edward  Williams,  Jr. 
Sherrod  Newberry  Wood 
Daniel  Test  Young 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 

Florence  Casey  Johnson 
Rebekah  Caroline  Johnson 
Mildred  Chaney  Miller 
Emma  Esther  Ortiz 
Ethel  Virginia  Osterdahl 
Doris  Louise  Parker 
Imogene  Pence 
Marjorie  Ethel  Pictor 
Margaret  Dorsey  Slotoroff 
Dorothy  White  Williford 
ne  Pauline  Wvant 


Degrees 
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liver  Austin  Allen 

nomas  Wilson  Allen 
i  /alter  James  Alston,  Jr. 
:   obert  Blaine  Altemose 

awrence  Lewis  Amateis 

imes  Edward  Amos 
I  /ray  McMichael  Amos 
:  homas  Rushman  Andrews,  Jr. 
;   liver  Stanhope  Anthony,  Jr. 

toward  Paul  Aronson 

)seph  Bedford  Arrington,  Jr. 
i  irgil  John  Ashbaugh,  Jr. 
S  dward  Clayton  Ashby  II 
i  awrence  Cornelius  Ashby 
;  ienry  Alfred  Badgett 

toward  Clark  Bailey 
,h  dward  Lee  Baity 
J  eVan  Barbour,  Jr. 

enry  Blue  Barnes 

oger  Creighton  Barnett 

eter  Thomas  Beaudry 

■win  Belk 

homas  Milburn  Belk 

[arcia  Beth  Black 

rthur  Bluethenthal 

onald  Dunbar  Boardman 

lary  Johnston  Boon 

)hn  Van  Vorst  Booraem 

eorge  Thomas  Bourquin 

/illiam  Irvin  Bowman,  Jr. 

/illiam  Robert  Brandon 

ichard  Stringfield  Brantley 

I  Ray  Braswell 

ihn  D.  B  ready 

icob  Karasik  Breakstone 

/illiam  Ray  Brittain 

obert  Thayer  Broili 

.  Collins  Brown 

jhn  Kenneth  Brown 

attie  Hamer  Brown 

aul  Hunt  Broyhill 

ictor  S.  Bryant,  Jr. 

ichard  Larkin  Bullard,  Jr. 

aymond  Powell  Bullock 

>hn  Charles  Bunch 

)hn  Kerr  Burke 

lark  Culbertson  Burritt,  Jr. 

)hn  Welborn  Byers,  Jr. 

mnings  Clement  Byrd 

homas  Campbell  Byrum,  Jr. 

rank  Seymour  Calkins,  Jr. 

obert  James  Call 

/alter  William  Call 

uart  Caldwell  Campbell,  Jr. 


OF  SCIENCE  IN  COMMERCE 
James  Hadley  Cash 
Joseph  Smith  Clark 
John  William  Cline 
David  Alexander  Cobb 
Charles  Pegram  Cole 
Mervin  Ward  Cole 
Clyde  J.  Collins 
George  Alexander  Collis 
Robert  Madison  Cornick,  Jr. 
Robert  Elijah  Covington,  Jr. 
Eugene  Benson  Crawford,  Jr. 
James  Washington  Crews,  Jr. 
Thomas  Lauriston  Crittenden 
James  Buren  Crowley 
Richard  Henry  Culberson 
James  Curtis  Cullum 
Carroll  Samuel  Daniels 
William  Woodson  Daniels 
James  Alfred  Dean 
Michael  Angelo  De  Maio 
Emery  Byrd  Denny,  Jr. 
James  Middleton  DeVane 
James  Fuller  Dibrell 
Robert  L.  Dickens 
Richard  Frederick  Donnan 
Webb  Eugene  Douthit 
Brode  Thomas  Duke,  Jr. 
Paul  Archer  Dulin 
Hollis  Edgar  Dunn 
David  Darby  Duryea 
Emory  Limial  Eads,  Jr. 
Robert  Harold  Eagle 
Edwin  Saunders  Early,  Jr. 
Albert  William  Ebelein 
Clifton  Thomas  Edwards 
Daniel  Robert  Eichmann 
Clayton  Willard  Eley,  Jr. 
Robert  Weir  Elliot 
Richard  Sealy  Elliott 
Thomas  William  Elliott,  Jr. 
William  Cobb  Elliott 
Irvin  J.  Erie 
Robert  Lee  Ettenger  III 
Holt  Apgar  Farley,  Jr. 
John  Edward  Faulkner,  Jr. 
Lenon  Herring  Fisher 
William  Randolph  Folks 
Stafford  Clark  Foster 
Jerome  Stanley  Frankel 
Donald  Edmund  French 
Leroy  Frank  Fuller 
Eldon  Francis  Gaither 
Charles  Kennedy  Wheeler  Gammage 
Wilton  Carlyle  Gay 


// 
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Zebulon  Thomas  Gibson 

Julius  Goldstein 

Caruier  Tayloe  Gore 

Howard  Gray 

Paul  Edward  Greene,  Jr. 

Edwin  Max  Gregory 

Maurice  William  Griffin 

Garfield  William  Guyer,  Jr. 

James  Eugene  Hall 

John  Locksley  Hall 

Julius  E.  Hankins,  Jr. 

Donald  J.  Harris 

Richard  Dean  Harris 

Donald  Biggs  Harrison,  Jr. 

Roy  Lassiter  Hart 

Joseph  Nahoum  Hatem 

Thomas  Alexander  Hearn 

Edward  Henriquez  Hecht 

Cran  Oliver  Henderson,  Jr. 

Nelson  Lee  Hendrix 

William  Frantz  Herr 

Leonard  Gray  Herring 

Thomas  Crawford  Hinson 

Thomas  Edward  Hockaday 

Gray  Hodges 

Howard  Price  Hodges,  Jr. 

Ralph  Frederick  Hodges 

James  Phillip  Hogan 

Thomas  Stanley  Scofield  Holbrook 

William  Laughlin  Holliday 

William  Murray  Hollyday,  Jr. 

Thomas  Meehan  Hood 

John  Samuel  Hooker,  Jr. 

Lawrence  Lewis  Hooper 

Marvin  Vale  Horton,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Richard  Hoyle,  Jr. 

Frederick  Cecil  Hubbard,  Jr. 

Robert  W.  Hudgins 

Carl  Maxwell  Huffman,  Jr. 

Allan  Hodgart  Hutton 

Joseph  Morgan  Hutton 

James  Berkley  Ingram,  Jr. 

Robert  Walden  Isley,  Jr. 

Virgil  McAdoo  Ivie 

Alfred  Morton  Jacobson 

Ben  Jaffa,  Jr. 

Sol  Arthur  Jaffa 

Fleming  Overby  Jeffress 

Hugh  Williams  Jenkins 

Jesse  Clyde  Johnson,  Jr. 

Stacy  Johnson 

Arthur  Jones 

Louis  Clinton  Jones,  Jr. 

Zebulon  Vance  Jones,  Jr. 

Howard  B.  Keller 


William  Powell  Kemp,  Jr. 
Joseph  Lamont  Knowles 
Paul  Harrison  Kolb 
Arnold  Jackson  Koonce 
Edwin  Loftin  Kornegay 
Donald  Edwin  Kunze 
Hugh  Sanford  Larew 
Robert  Franklin  Larew 
Mervyn  David  Lentz 
Albert  Morris  Levine 
Benjamin  Levine 
Frank  Levy 

Coy  Stephen  Lewis,  Jr. 
Thomas  S.  Light 
Roddey  Miller  Ligon,  Jr. 
James  Marshall  Lilly 
Richard  Rose  Lisk 
Robert  William  Little 
George  Edward  Lyne,  Jr. 
Walter  Magnus  Malmberg 
John  Rascoe  Maness 
Albert  Rosenthal  Marks,  Jr. 
Jerry  McGinty  Marsh,  Jr. 
Fred  Seasel  Martin 
John  Martin  May 
Robert  Alexander  McClary 
James  Luther  McCormick 
James  C.  McDuffie 
Helen  Louise  McGill 
John  Bernard  McGowan 
John  Vincent  McHugh 
Betty  Doreene  McLean 
Ernest  Cobb  McLean,  Jr. 
Katherine  Susanna  McLean 
Judson  Daw  Mease 
Henry  Charles  Menzies  III 
Cary  Lee  Meredith,  Jr. 
Clarence  Arthur  Middleton,  Jr. 
John  Boiling  Minor 
Robert  Sherman  Mitchell 
Carroll  Odell  Money 
William  Galpin  Monroe,  Jr. 
George  E.  N.  Montague 
John  Taylor  Moore 
Joseph  Abner  Morgan,  Jr. 
Reitzel  Noah  Morgan 
Albert  Richard  Morris 
George  Dallas  Morris,  Jr. 
Richard  Phillips  Moses 
Kurt  Erick  Muller 
Joel  Williams  Murchison 
Fred  Clifford  Myers 
Hayden  Wheeler  Newell,  Jr. 
Guy  Lewis  Nichols 
Thomas  Bernard  Nordan 
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Dhn  Henry  Northey,  Jr. 

dgar  Abner  Ormand 

.obert  Samuel  Overman 

•otson  George  Palmer 

oifus  Arthur  Pannell 

llyde  Leslie  Parker,  Jr. 

"nomas  Jennings  Parker 

^ilburn  Caveny  Parker 

.obert  Fisher  Patterson 

[arry  Allan  Paul 

"homas  Elwood  Pearson 

,;eil  Cleveland  Perry,  Jr. 

.obert  Edward  Perry,  Jr. 

barren  Seipp  Perry 

ilarence  James  Peters,  Jr. 

arl  Marcus  Pittman,  Jr. 

lerschel  Doyle  Ponder 

i.  C.  Ponder 

.dward  Barnard  Porter,  Jr. 

Robert  William  Powell,  Jr. 

dlan  Talmadge  Preyer,  Jr. 

Lobert  Wayne  Prunty 

,at  Wesley  Purser,  Jr. 

William  George  Rademacher 

lenry  Reynolds,  Jr. 

.enneth  Reid  Rhodes 

llaude  Leeman  Robertson,  Jr. 

Villiam  George  Robertson 

Lobert  Arnold  Rossfield 

oseph  Vance  Rowe,  Jr. 

lark  David  Rubin 

Lobert  Nyal  Ruehlen 

Lalph  Wendell  Schecter,  Jr. 

Villiam  Braxton  Schell 

.uther  Virgil  Schenck,  Jr. 

Jan  Schwabacher 

Villiam  Thomas  Shore 

Edward  K.  Showfety 

Villiam  Melvin  Shuford 

ames  Quinton  Sikes 

ohn  Meredith  Simms 

"homas  Dixon  Smith 

Villiam  Fralin  Smithdeal 

Villiam  Walker  Smoak 

lary  Marshall  Spears 
|  Valter  Jesse  Spencer 
i   rederick  Charles  Spuhler 
I  'eter  Stafford,  Tr. 

Chester 


Hudson  Clate  Stansbury 
Henry  Marriotte  Stewart 
Vance  Marshall  Stine,  Jr. 
Ralph  Madison  Stockton,  Jr. 
Julian  Hawkins  Stokes 
James  Buckner  Stokley 
William  Jefferson  Stubbs 
John  MacDonald  S  wanner 
Andrew  Jardine  Sykes 
Harry  Everett  Thomas,  Jr. 
William  Reid  Thompson 
Delma  Houston  Todd 
Leon  McCoy  Todd,  Jr. 
Frederick  Raymond  Touton,  Jr. 
South  Trimble  III 
Paul  Raymond  Truebold,  Jr. 
James  Spencer  Truitt,  Jr. 
Frederick  Goode  Tucker,  Jr. 
John  Earle  Tull,  Jr. 
Earl  Holland  Tyndall,  Jr. 
Thomas  Henry  Walden,  Jr. 
Lafe  Preston  Ward 
Lloyd  Henry  Warren,  Jr. 
William  James  Watson 
Hugh  Woodrow  Watts 
Richard  Terry  Wax 
William  Daniel  Wester 
Jack  Roland  White 
Wyckliffe  Trotman  White 
Owen  Hampton  Whitfield 
Thomas  Marshall  Whittemore 
David  Livingston  Williams 
Howard  Augustus  Williams 
Stephen  Ellis  Williamson 
Charles  Leon  Wilson,  Jr. 
Donald  Franklin  Wilson 
T.  Stanton  Wilson 
William  Maxwell  Wilson 
Samuel  Pretlow  Winborne 
William  Alfred  Winburn  III 
Joshua  Henry  Wisebram 
Wendel  Wayne  Wood 
Frank  Caperton  Wooten 
Joel  Wesley  Wright,  Jr. 
Chalmers  Haywood  Wyatt 
John  Charles  York 
Paul  Mark  Yuder 
Frank  Coxe  Zimmerman 
David  zumBrunnen 


CERTIFICATE  IN  LAW 
George  Albert  Ayscue 


k 
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BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 


William  James  Allran,  Jr. 
James  Ruffin  Bailey 
Joe  Hill  Barrington,  Jr. 
Raymond  West  Bradley,  Jr. 
Herbert  Vinson  Bridgers 
Richard  Earl  Britson 
Albert  Mitchell  Britt 
Winston  Broadfoot 
Walter  Edgar  Brock 
William  Hassell  Burton,  Jr. 
Robert  Heman  Butler 
Thomas  Vickers  Cauble 
William  Horace  Chamblee 
Max  Lamar  Childers 
James  Crawford  Cooper,  Jr. 
William  Thomas  Crisp  II 
James  Sloan  Currie 
Elton  Edwards 
James  Ralto  Farlow 
William  Clyde  Friday 
Thomas  Stanley  Garrison,  Jr. 
David  McKee  Hall 
Jack  Mills  Harrill 


William  Brantley  Aycock 
Henry  Elliott  Colton 
William  Archie  Dees,  Jr. 


Roscoe  Maurice  Holland 
John  Richard  Jordan,  Jr. 
James  Russell  Kirby 
Hector  MacLean 
John  Alton  McAllister 
Hobart  Loring  McKeever 
David  Marsh  McLelland 
Lennox  Polk  McLendon,  Jr. 
August  Leger  Meyland,  Jr. 
Charles  Mitchell  Neaves 
Robert  Newton  Page  III 
Morris  Glenn  Pickard 
Charles  Dexter  Powers 
George  Galloway  Price 
Landon  Haynes  Roberts 
Claude  Frederick  Seila 
Martin  Bland  Simpson,  Jr. 
Billy  Cevus  Smith 
Dugald  Stewart  III 
Joseph  Collins  Travis 
Thomas  Antony  Wadden,  Jr. 
Daniel  Joshua  Walker,  Jr. 
George  Thomas  Williams 


DOCTOR  OF  LAW 


George  Leighton  Grantham,  Jr. 
Donald  Whitfield  McCoy 
James  Dickson  Phillips,  Jr. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PHARMACY 


Evelyn  Pitt  Blanchard 
Charlotte  Mae  Borders 
William  Cain  Brantley 
Clifton  Scott  Brinkley 
William  Colfax  Brown 
Patsy  Roy  Burgiss 
Brainard  Monroe  Burrus 
Lena  Silver  Campbell 
David  Dortch  Claytor 
Oliver  Glenn  Fleming 
Doris  Marie  Gilliam 
Leon  Lewis  Gordon 
Leon  Irvin  Graham 
Ellerbe  Wilson  Griffin,  Jr. 
Larry  Clayton  Harris 
Charles  Bruce  Hawkins 
Reeves  Hawkins 


Lucille  Earl  Horner 
Viola  Richards  Howell 
Samuel  Grady  Koonce 
James  Fleming  Lovette 
Dorothy  Jean  Lyerly 
George  W.  Mathews,  Jr. 
Maryellen  Cornelia  Millaway 
James  Waddell  Mitchener 
George  Daylon  Morgan 
Edward  Sholar  Powell 
Gold  Blanton  Propst 
John  Fitzhugh  Rhem 
Willie  Carroll  Rose 
Winfield  Penny  Rose 
Chad  Henry  Sanders 
Robert  Hawthorne  Seaborn 
Evelyn  Shugar 
Herbert  Austin  Temple 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

Anne  Irving  Armstrong  Anne  Wythe  Crosser 


Dorothy  Wilkerson  Atkins 
Dorothy  Mary  Avery 
June  Fouraker  Clark 


Mildred  Elyna  Eller 
Margaret  Joan  Farris 
Dorothea  Furber 


Jessica  Vann  Graham 
Gene  Dare  Harrison 
Helen  Dortch  Harrison 
Marvin  Poidrous  Hogan 
Frances  Lohr  King 
Helen  Isabel  Leslie 
Laura  Frances  May 
Marjorie  Elaine  Miller 


Degrees 


Mary  Eleanor  Parker 
Lorenna  Jane  Ross 
Ronda  Roslyn  Sawyer 
Florence  Lyle  Tyler 
Ethel  Collins  Wakefield 
Betty  Elaine  Warren 
Ann  Clifford  Wheeler 
Nancy  Idol  White 
Martha  Allan  Wilkinson 
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PROFESSIONAL  GRADUATE  DEGREES 


MASTER  OF 

Frances  Haskins  Barnes 
Elliott  Grayson  Bourne 
■  Nathan  Taylor  Dodson 
Joseph  Starrette  Ferebee 
Harry  Brennen  Furman 
Joseph  Truman  Hilton 
Mary  Frances  Kellam 
Martha  Nell  Lewis 

Joseph 


ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Abba  Mae  McFarland 
Charles  Payne  Misenheimer 
Christine  Edens  Pearson 
Andrew  Craig  Phillips 
George  John  Radman 
Martha  Gwendolyn  Register 
William  Edward  Smith 
Nellie  Lucile  Smyre 
Williams  Wheeler 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
Harold  F.  Elkin  Hazel  Bevill  Gilchrist 

Leonard  Monroe  Thompson 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

Henry  Grady  Callison,  Jr.  Fred  Clarke  Hobson 

Ernest  Philip  Dubuque  Reynaldo  Mendoza  Lesaca 

Jack  Herbert  Fooks  Manuel  Fernando  Munoz 

John  Giles  Foushee  Rafael  Otero  Munoz 

Luis  Carlos  Bonilla  Gutierrez  Antonio  Tomassi 

Mark  Ramsey  Harbison  Luciano  Cesar  Vareda 


Harriet  W.  Dawley 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Joanna  F.  Gorman 
Evelyn  Mathilda  Umholz 

MASTER  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Joseph  Celada  Alvarez 
Herbert  Walton  Cox 
Milagros  Semilla  de  Guzman 
Orlin  Kenyon  Fletcher,  Jr. 
Lorraine  Friedman 
Mary-Elizabeth  Gruwell 
Marianne  Spitzer  Hahn 
Alfred  Edward  A'Courte  Hudson 
Margaret  Lucienfield  Huff 
Harriet  Hylton 
Abram  Benjamin  Jackson 


Alonzo  Warren  Jones,  Jr. 
Creo  Adolphus  Jones 
Eugene  Ernest  King 
Wade  Thomas  Leary 
Chang  Won  Lee 
Milford  Norman  Lunde 
William  Howard  Riheldaffer 
Charles  Paul  Stevick 
Ata  Huseyin  Unalan 
Robert  Foster  Young 
Alberto  Lavadia  Zalamea 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
Tennor  Bennison 


// 
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GRADUATE  DEGREES 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 

Margaret  Bruce  Barrow 


Gertrude  Adler 
Louise  Russell  Berryhill 
Raymond  Evan  Crandall 
James  Richard  Hendricks 


Frank  Walter  Anderson,  Jr. 
Robert  Golden  Armstrong,  Jr. 
James  William  Batten 
Edward  Mitchell  Beard 
Irving  Earl  Birdseye 
Isadore  Blumen 
Joseph  Sullivan  Bolt 
Scott  Boyd 
Gerhard  Max  Brauer 
John  Quentin  Brown 
Gwendolyn  Faustian  Caldwell 
Tyson  Andrew  Cathey 
Wilrner  Harding  Clay 
Frances  Elizabeth  Cole 
James  Bryan  Cook,  Jr. 
Harold  Zachai-y  Dessler 
Maria  del  Socorro  Diaz  Lopez 
Mary  Lucile  Dills 
Austin  Charles  Dobbins 
Anne  Louise  Dubs 
Charles  Ernest  Edge 
Maurice  Elstun 
Marvin  Reid  Farley 
Robert  Daniel  Gano 
Edgar  Ray  Garrett 
Willis  Cowan  Gates 
Allison  Glover 
Martha  Lane  Goold 
William  Carrington  Guy 
John  Lovell  Hall 
Randy  Haskell  Hamilton 
Sidney  Lynne  Harrell 
Dorothy  Ann  Flerron 
Philip  Henry  High  fill,  Jr. 
Quinton  Holton 
Charles  Sebastian  James,  Jr. 
Peter  Dexter  Johnson 
Mary  Louise  Kelly 
Robert  Stansbury  Lambert 


Joe  Wollett  Kennedy 
Josephine  Martin 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

Frederick  Mills 
DeArmond  Moore 
Jack  Lavoy  Parnell 
Dorothy  Wilhelmina  Seaberg 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Frederick  Edgar  Lane 
James  Clinton  Lehr 
Ruth  Lloyd 
Winford  Bailey  Logan 
Nathaniel  Macon 
Kenneth  Martin  Macrorie 
Charles  Lawrence  Marks 
Bonnie  Jean  McCloy 
Robert  Allen  Mclntyre,  Jr. 
Gene  Arthur  McLain 
Leonard  Carey  Menius 
Elsie  Gray  Minter 
Marvin  O'Neill  Mitchell 
Frank  Harper  Moore 
John  Aiken  Moore 
Cameron  Murchison 
Helen  Frances  O'Kelley 
Carolyn  Michel  Payne 
William  Russell  Pullen 
Horace  Wilson  Raper 
Thomas  Lee  Reynolds 
Eleanor  Morrison  Ringer 
Albert  Neely  Sanders 
Sidney  M.  Shanker 
Catherine  Smart 
Eileen  Mildred  Smith 
Reid  Suggs 

Thaddeus  Wilbur  Tate,  Jr. 
Blossom  McGarrity  Tindall 
George  Brown  Tindall 
George  Roy  Trammell 
Knut  Erik  Tranoy 
Harry  Tucker,  Jr. 
James  Elliott  Vawter 
Donald  Reynolds  Werntz 
Courtney  Ballou  Wilkinson 
Albert  Warren  Williams 
John  William  Wills 
Betty  Young 


Degrees  397 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Raymond  Nelson  Andes,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:   Le  Romant  de  la  Rose  Moralise  by  Jean  Milinet:    A  Critical  Edition  with 
Notes,  Variants,  and  Glossary. 

James  Worth  Banner,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:   The  Dramatic  Works  of  Manuel  Eduardo  de  Gorostiza. 

William  Robert  Barrett,  Germanic  Languages 
Thesis:    Problems  of  Vocalic  Alternation  in  Old  Icelandic  Nasal  and  Liquid  Suf- 
fixes. 

Alva  Walker  Bazemore,  Chemistry 
Thesis:    A  Comparative  Study  of  Sulfonating  Agents  on  the  Di-terfz'ary-butylnaptha- 
lenes. 

William  Green  Burks,  Romance  Languages 
i  Thesis:    The  Neo-Classic  Tragedy  in  Spain  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Cornelius  Oliver  Cathey,  History 
Thesis:   Agricultural  Developments  in  North  Carolina,  1783-1860. 

James  Cannon  Dixon,  Psychology 
Thesis:    The  Relationship  between  Concept  Formation  and  the  Emergence  of  Re- 
actions of  Contradictory  Relations. 

T.  Ross  Fink,  Education 
Thesis:    United   States   Naval   Policies   on   Education   in    Dependent   Areas. 

Landon  Edward  Fuller,  English 
Thesis:    The  United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review,  1837-1859:    A  Study 
of  Its  History,  Contents,  and  Significance. 

Clyde  Albert  Glover,   Chemistry 
Thesis:   Spectrophotometric  Indicator  Constants  in  Mixed  Solvents. 

Jaques  Hardre,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:   Letters  of  Louvois,  Selected  from  the  Years  1681   to  1684. 

John  Wilbur  Harrington,  Geology  and  Geography 
Thesis:   The  West  Border  of  the  Durham  Triassic  Basin. 

George  Henry   Hobart,  Economics 
Thesis:   The  Dinnerware  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

George  Robert  Keys,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:    The  Present  Tense  in  the  Romance  Languages  with  Special  Reference  to 
French  and  Italian. 

Harold  Emerson  Klontz,  Economics 
Thesis:    An  Economic  Study  of  the  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry. 

Victor  Edward  Lucas,   Chemistry 
Thesis:    A  Study  of  the  Chain-Breaking  Processes  in  the  Photolysis  of  Acetaldehyde. 
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Joseph  Thomas  McCullen,  English 
Thesis:   The  Functions  or  Uses  of  Madness  in   Elizabethan   Drama   between   1590 
and   1638. 

Raymond  Ralph   MacCurdy,  Jr.,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:    The  Spanish  Dialect  in  St.  Bernard  Parish,  Louisiana. 

Lynn  Gray  Maddry,  Public  Health 
Thesis:    Prevalence  of  Endemic  Typhus  Fever  in  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Amelia  Magginis,  English 
Thesis:    Hawthorne's  Comments  on  the  Arts  as  Evidence  of  an  Aesthetic  Theory. 

Dwarka  Nath  Nanda,  Mathematical  Statistics 
Thesis:  Some  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Multivariate  Analysis. 

George  Edward  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Mathematical  Statistics 
Thesis:  The  Application  of  a  Regression  Equation  to  a  New  Sample. 

Daniel  O'Haver  Price,  Sociology 
Thesis:  Distance   and   Internal   Migration.    A   Study   of   Migration   Differentials   in 
the  United  States,  1935  to  1940. 

Albert    Ernest  Radford,  Botany 
Thesis:  The  Vascular  Flora  of  the  Olivine  Deposits  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

James  Monroe  Smith,  Jr.,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:  Elements  of  Decadence  and  Their  Convergence  in  the  French  Literature  of 
the  Late  Nineteenth  Century. 

Walter  Edwin  Waddey,   Chemistry 
Thesis:  Studies  of  Certain  Addition  and  Condensation  Polyamides. 

Don   H.  Walther,  Romance  Languages 
Thesis:  Brazilian  Prose  Fiction — The  Amazon  Region. 

Sadie  Elizabeth  Welch,  Education 
Thesis:  A  Technique  of  Teaching  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School  through  Choric 
Speaking. 

Trezevant  Player  Yeatman,  Jr.,  Sociology 
Thesis:  The  Technicways-Stateways  of  War:   An  Inquiry  into  the  Changing  Atti- 
tudes of  American  Soldiers  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations,  1942- 
1946. 

Arthur  William  Ziegler,  Botany 
Thesis:  A  Comparative  Study  of  Zygote  Germination  in  the  Saprolegniaceae. 
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